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An  organization  conceived  in  the  idea  of  bringing  to 
Manufacturers  of  rough  forest  products  as  well  as  the 
better  finished  grades  of  lumber  in  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
jacent territory,  a  service  in  standardization,  utilization, 
manufacturing,  marketing,  credit  rating,  lumber  statistics, 
traffic  matters,  waste  elimination,  Forestry  and  kindred 
subjects  in  cooperation  with  the  Consumers  of  these 
products  and  the  public  at  large. 
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Profits  On  Portable  Mills 

Vary 

Many  portable  mill  operators  think  they're  making  money 
until  they  check  up  on  their  repair  and  replacement  costs.  Then 
they  see  the  logic  in  buying  an  all-steel-iron  Knight  Mill.  It 
stands  the  gaff.  What  you  save  on  repairs  and  replacements 
boosts  your  profits. 

Write  for  Special  Bulletin. 
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VOLUNTARY  REGULATION  OF  THE  LUMBER 
INDUSTRY,  OR  REGULATION  BY  LAW? 

That  something  must  be  done  to  check  the  present  course 
in  the  waste  of  timber  in  the  United  States  and  in  Pennsylvania 
in  particular,  there  is  no  doubt.  What  thing  can  best  be  done 
to  save  the  situation,  is  the  question.  There  are  two  methods 
by  which  the  problem  may  be  solved.  One  is  by  the  enactment 
of  laws  regulating  the  methods  of  lumbering  and  the  other  may 
be  had  by  the  voluntary  adoption  of  a  system  of  manufacture  and 
use  that  is  best  suited  for  the  interest  of  lumberman,  consumer 
and  the  general  public,  and  which  may  be  changed  to  meet 
constantly  changing  conditions  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
timber,  or  to  go  on  until  the  public  gets  the  feeling  that  they 
have  been  outraged  and  laws  are  passed  that  will  hamper  and 
miake  the  conduct  of  busness  unprofitable  alike  to  lumberman, 
consumer  and  the  public. 

The  railroads  indulged  in  some  indiscretions  some  years 
back  until  the  public  formed  the  opinion  they  were  unfit  to 
manage  their  affairs  and  laws  were  passed  that  left  them  about 
as  much  liberty  of  action  as  a  canary  and  they  have  and  are 
now  spending  one  hundred  times  the  energy  to  get  away  from 
these  regulations  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  managed 
their  aflFairs  properly,  and  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry 
must  either  set  its  house  in  order  voluntarily  or  be  governed 
by  a  set  of  rules  laid  dowti  by  those  who  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

THE  NATIONAL  FOREST  PROBLEM 

The  rapidly  decreasing  supply  of  timber  resources,  that  has 
concerned  the  Forester  for  many  years  has  reached  a  place 
where  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  has  impressed  itself  on 
the  manufacturer  and  consumer  of  forest  products.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  remedy  many  laws  have  been  proposed  and  some 
have  been  passed  with  more  or  less  beneficial  results.  In  No- 
vember 1924,  President  Coolidge  called  a  conference  of  indus- 
tries interested  in  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  consump- 
tion of  forest  products  and  the  attendance  and  interest  at  this 
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meeting  showed  pretty  clearly  that  some  action  of  consequence 
will  be  taken  to  correct  conditions,  and  machinery  was  then  put 
in  motion  that  gives  promise  of  practical  results  in  many  lines. 

Not  among  the  least  of  the  signs  of  an  awakening  to  the 
needs  of  the  forest  situation  is  a  decision  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  June  1st,  1925,  in  the  Maple  Flooring  Case, 
whose  methods  of  gathering  and  disseminating  statistics  on  the 
lumber  industry  had  been  held  as  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law.  In  reviewing  the  case  the  court  held  in  effect 
that  the  collection  and  distribution  of  trade  information  was 
legal  because  it  is  demanded  in  the  intelligent  conduct  of 
business. 

"It  is  not,  we  think,'*  the  court  said,  "open  to  question  that 
the  dissenxination  of  pertinent  information  concerning  any  trade 
or  business  tends  to  stabilize  that  trade  or  business  and  to  pro- 
duce uniformity  of  price  and  trade  practice Knowledge 

of  the  supplies  of  available  merchandise  tends  to  prevent  over- 
production and  to  avoid  the  economic  disturbance  produced  by 
business  crisis  resulting  from  overproduction.'*  In  an  industry 
as  widely  separated  as  the  lumber  manufacturing  industry  it 
is  not  only  good  law  but  sound  economics  that  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  product  in  many  cases  perishable,  subject  to  changing 
uses  that  will  not  permit  remanufacture  and  which  if  not  manu- 
factured would  increase  in  volume  and  value,  while  if  manufac- 
tured it  is  at  once  attended  by  deterioration  and  greater  risk 
of  loss,  it  is  highly  important  to  know  the  stocks  that  are  on 
hand  or  are  about  to  be  manufactured,  in  order  to  avoid  over- 
production. 

Commenting  further  on  the  subject  the  court  said:  "It  is 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  economists  and  many  of  the  most 
important  agencies  of  the  government  that  the  public  interest 
is  served  by  gathering  and  disseminating,  in  the  widest  possible 
manner,  of  information  with  respect  to  the  production  and 
distribution,  cost  and  prices  in  actual  sales  of  market  commodi- 
ties, because  the  making  available  of  such  information  tends  to 
stabilize  trade  and  industry,  to  produce  fairer  price  levels  and 
to  avoid  the  waste  which  inevitably  attends  the  unintelligent 
conduct  of  economic  enterprise." 

Our  forests  have  been  exploited  by  selfish  interests,  no 
doubt,  but  the  timberland  owner  and  lumberman  have  been 
regulated  by  laws  to  prevent  them  from  conducting  the  industry 
in  an  intelligent,  economical  and  profitable  manner,  their  lands 
have  been  taxed  until  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the  timber  and 
abandon  them.  In  the  matter  of  financing  the  purchase  and 
holding  of  timberland  our  national  banks  have  not  been  author- 
ized to  loan  on  this  kind  of  security  while  on  liquor  and  many 
other  products  not  near  so  essential  loans  coyld  be  freely  had. 
Government  loans  for  agricultural  development  has  put  farming; 
on  a  better  basis  and  would  do  the  same  for  forestry. 
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If  instead  of  seeking  to  remedy  the  condition  of  the  great 
areas  of  burnt  over  landj  by  government  purchase  and  thereby 
encouraging  and  perpetuating  the  same  conditions  that  brought 
them  about,  they  would  give  the  lumberman  a  chance  to  work 
out  his  own  problems  without  interference,  regulate  the  taxa- 
tion of  timberland  on  an  equal  basis  with  other  taxable  property 
and  grant  the  landowner  government  loans  so  that  if  circum- 
stances demand  ready  cash  that  he  will  not  have  to  sell  at  a 
sacrifice  or  rush  in  and  remove  his  timber  in  a  hurried  manner 
and  without  regard  to  waste  or  protection  of  unmerchantable 
species,  abandoning  the  rest  to  fire  and  to  be  taken  over  by 
the  government,  but  instead  if  he  can  borrow  money  for  the 
emergency,  he  can  plan  his  operation  along  economical  lines  and 
take  care  of  remaining  and  unmerchantable  timber.  If  the  in- 
dustry were  thus  stabilized.  Insurance  Companies  would  insure 
the  mature  or  growing  timber  and  the  practice  of  forestry  would 
be  put  on  an  equal  plane  with  other  industries  and  lumbermen 
who  have  spent  their  hves  in  the  business  and  have  built  up 
great  organizations  would  take  steps  to  insure  a  supply  of  raw 
materials. 

(Jovernnxent  ownership  and  operation  of  part  of  the  tim- 
berland, agricultural  land,  or  industries  is  unfair  competition 
to  private  ownership  and  is  un-American.  There  can  be  no 
half  way  policy  and  if  we  have  government  ownership  of  one 
industry,  this  is  unfair  to  others,  as  government  funds  are 
raised  by  taxing  the  entire  population,  and  when  one  has  to 
finance  his  own  business  and  pay  tax  to  finance  another  and  at 
the  same  time  meet  the  other  in  competition,  it  will  upset  our 
whole  economic  structure. 


THE  TIMBER  SITUATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to  figures  presented 
by  the  State  Forestry  Department,  are  paying  $100,000.00  per 
y^ear  more  than  they  should  be  paying  on  account  of  the  useless 
waste  of  the  forest  resources  of  the  state  by  a  destructive  lum- 
bering practice  in  the  past,  indulged  in  by  lumbermen  and  land- 
>wners,  a  sum  that  is  double  the  present  annual  state  tax  burden. 
During  this  period  Pennsylvania  has  passed  from  the  leading 
lumber  producing  state  to  the  23d  in  the  production  of  lumber 
and  the  few  remaining  stands  of  virgin  timber  will  last  but  a 
short  time.  During  this  same  period  the  population  and  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  timber  have  increased  many  times. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  state  timber  was  wasted  in  pre- 
paring land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  the  removing  of 
timber  the  valuable  species  were  removed  in  many  different  op- 
erations. First  the  White  Pine  was  taken  off,  lumbermen  then 
thinking  other  species  would  never  be  used  and  little  attention 
was  paid  to  waste  of  rem.aining  stands  by  lumbering  or  fire. 
This  same  operation  was  repeated  in  the  cutting  of  the  Oaks; 
then  came  Hemlock,  that  was  first  cut  and  the  bark  was  taken, 
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leaving  the  rest  to  waste.    Next  came  the  manufacture  of  Hem- 
locks ana  mixed  hardwools,  alter  wnicii  tne  larger  lumoer  con- 
cerns began  to*  leave  tne  state,  going  to  wnere  tney  couia  secure  A 
better  timber. 

After  the  exodus  of  large  lumber  operators  of  the  state,  their 
timber  holdings  -were  divided  until  the  average  number  of  acres 
per  owner  has  dropped  trom  over  one  thousand  acres  to  less  tnan 
sixty,  the  uses  to  which  lumber  can  be  put  have  increased  more 
than  one  hundred  times  during  this  same  period,  and  instead  of 
it  being  the  exception  to  cut  any  but  the  largest  trees,  it  is  now 
difficult  to  find  anything  but  small  second  growth  timber.  In- 
stead of  the  lumberman  only  taking  that  part  of  the  tree  that 
will  make  clear  lumber,  there  is  a  market  for  every  part  of  it  and 
Qot  only  of  the  larger  timber,  but  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  industries,  as  well  as  paper  mills,  chemical  and  extract  in- 
dustries will  take  saplings  down  to  two  or  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, so  that  when  the  lumberman  of  today  is  through  there  is 
little  left  except  seedlings.  Worse  than  starting  from  seedlings 
and  sprouts,  these  lumbered  areas  are  often  visited  by  forest 
fires,  destroying  both  the  seedlings  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
that  has  been  built  up  by  centuries.  These  fires  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years  have  burned  an  area  equal  to  the  entire  for- 
ested area  of  the  state. 

In  spite  of  all  these  conditions,  the  mounting  prices  that 
have  been  paid  for  forest  products,  coupled  with  the  auto  truck 
and  the  thousands  of  miles  of  state  roads,  built  on  better  grades 
and  through  areas  formerly  inaccessible ;  the  chestnut  blight  that 
has  forced  the  harvesting  of  the  chestnut  that  represented  209^? 
of  remaining  stands,  and  on  account  of  the  admixture  with  other 
stands  has  compelled  owners  to  market  the  entire  stand,  has 
served  to  keep  the  supply  uniform  during  the  last  few  years,  but 
with  the  country  in  general  and  Pennsylvania  in  particular  using 
so  many  times  more  than  is  being  produced,  industries  using 
wood  must  soon  move  to  the  timber  or  move  the  timber  to  them 
in  much  greater  quantities  than  now. 

Of  the  lumber  used  within  the  state  only  about  15%  is  pro- 
duced in  the  state,  and  of  the  rough  forest  products,  not  over 
60%  is  produced  in  the  state.  Both  the  anthracite  and 
bituminous  coal  industries  use  more  lumber  than  is  produced  ^, 
within  the  state,  and  the  bituminous  coal  industry  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  in  their  search  for  timber  have  already  met  and 
passed  the  vanguard  of  the  anthracite  coal  industry  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  state,  until  there  only  remains  a  fringe  of  timber 
an  the  New  York  and  Maryland  borders  of  the  central  part,  which 
is  being  rapidly  lumbered  for  the  coal  and  other  industries. 

Some  may  say  that  American  ingenuity  will  find  a  substi- 
tute for  wood,  or  that  it  may  be  secured  elsewhere,  but  those 
fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  know  that  this  cannot  be  done 
except  at  greatly  increased  costs  and  especially  with  rough  for- 
est products,  unless  freight  rates  are  greatly  lowered,  and  even 


thoucfh  products  such  as  lumber  may  be  secured  elsewhere,  the 
loss  of  the  industry  to  the  state  will  be  such  as  to  require  years 
for  recovery,  while  the  loss  to  the  state  from  depleted  water 
supply,  scenic  and  recreational  advantages,  etc.,  will  be  such  that 
the  cost  of  a  remedy  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  loss  that  must 
inevitably  follow. 

The  13,000,000  acres  of  woodsland  in  Pennsylvania  should 
be  producing  one  cord  per  acre  per  year,  of  which  it  is  capable, 
which  if  converted  into  lumber  and  rough  forest  products  would 
supply  the  present  needs  of  the  state  and  allow  a  considerable 
amount  for  importing  or  as  a  reserve  for  increasing  needs,  and 
with  the  excellent  market  for  all  grades  of  products,  one  would 
wonder  why  it  is  not  being  taken  up  by  private  capital  for  grow- 
ing timber,  instead  of  it  being  proposed  that  the  state  be  bonded 
for  the  purchase  of  this  land,  with  its  consequent  reduction  of 
taxable  property  that  must  fall  on  remaining  property  and  the 
general  opposition  to  government  ownership  and  operation  m  any 
other  line  of  industry.  If  the  state  buys  this  land  it  will  at  once 
mean  that  30%  of  the  present  lumber  producing  area  will  not  be 
available  for  many  years  except  for  dead  or  dying  timber. 

Some  of  the  Causes 

To  the  question  of  why  the  problem  of  growing  a  timber 
supply  has  reached  this  state  of  affairs,  there  are  many  answers, 
some  of  which  I  will  recite. 

In  the  first  place,  outside  of  the  land  owned  by  the  state, 
that  amounts  to  about  1,113,000  acres,  the  remaining  area  is 
owned  by  approximately  200,000  owners,  175,000  of  which  are 
farmers,  and  the  average  holding  is  about  60  acres. 

The  ownership  of  small  tracts  of  land,  operated  separately, 
make  it  impracticable  to  use  economical  manufacturing  equip- 
ment, such  as  would  be  justified  in  virgin  timber  in  larger  areas, 
and  the  further  notable  indifference  toward  co-operative  effort 
among  landowners  and  lumbermen,  who,  not  being  regularly  en- 
gaged in  this  work,  are  lacking  in  knowledge  of  equipment^ 
methods  of  logging,  manufacture,  distribution,  etc ,  so  that  whiR 
they  may  own  good  individual  stands,  they  reahze  little  from 
them,  and  finding  their  timber  has  not  paid  them  a  profit,  they 
naturally  become  indifferent  as  to  growing  timber,  protection 
against  forest  fire,  reforestation,  etc. 

Those  who  do  not  operate  their  own  timber  but  sell  it  to  reg- 
ular lumbermen,  while  ofttimes  faring  better,  do  not  realize 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  investment  to  grow  another  crop,  for 
the  reason  that  conditions  with  the  small  regular  lumberman  are 
very  similar  to  those  just  referred  to  and  he  is  unable  to  pay 
i^ery  much  for  stumpage,  and  while  he  furnishes  the  raw  ma- 
serial  the  cost  of  distribution  and  the  uncertainties  of  the  busi- 
ness leave  little  for  him  above  a  common  labor  wage.  Being  a 
small  operator  of  a  rough  product  and  selling  to  large  concerns 
:s  a  form  of  competition  which  he  cannot  successfully  meet,  and, 
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considering  the  fact  that  he  is  without  organized  traffic  service, 
organized  marketing  facihties,  etc.,  the  wonder  is  that  he  has 
attained  the  degree  of  efficiency  he  has. 

In  short,  the  timberland  owner  of  the  state  only  realizes 
about  35%  of  the  possible  yield,  while  in  the  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  this  amount,  in  scattered  areas,  through  wasteful 
lumbering  practices,  partly  induced  by  inadequate  freight  rates ; 
through  lack  of  knowledge  of  uses  to  which  certain  species  as 
well  as  sizes  of  all  species  may  be  put ;  through  lack  of  experience 
and  equipment  to  manufacture  and  market  his  product  in  an 
Economical  manner,  another  10%  is  wasted,  so  that  of  the  total 
possible  yield  there  is  only  about  25%  marketed,  and  in  a  state 
that  has  the  best  markets  and  pays  the  best  prices  in  the 
United  States,  this  condition  should  not  exist. 

,  The  Attempt  For  a  Remedy 

Realizing  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Professor  J.  A. 
Ferguson,  of  the  Forest  School  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege, undertook  some  educational  work  devoted  to  educating 
lumber  manufacturers  in  matters  of  manufacture  and  utilization 
and  a  "Portable  Sawmill  Week''  was  set  aside  for  the  purpose. 
Modern  power  and  equipment  were  secured  and  experts  in  man- 
ufacture and  utilization  from  various  industries  volunteered 
their  services  to  show  what  efficiency  could  do  do  if  applied  to 
lumber  manufacturing  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  results  obtained 
were  so  gratifying  that  this  work  has  become  a  regular  part  of 
the  school  work.  Seeing  the  advantages  in  co-operative  work  in 
this  line,  the  attending  lumbermen  decided  to  form  a  permanent 
organization,  which  they  have  named  the  Pennsylvania  Forest 
Products  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  will  co-operate  with 
the  Forest  School  of  State  College  in  manufacturing  and  utiliza- 
tion methods,  etc.,  and  will  also  take  up  such  other  problems  of 
the  industry  as  standardization  of  products,  credit  rating,  freight 
rates,  etc. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  cannot  be  had  by  the  work  of 
the  forest  school  or  a  few  lumber  manufacturers,  but  will  only 
succeed  through  the  combined  effort  and  co-operation  of  manu- 
facturers and  users  of  forest  products,  landowners,  the  carriers 
and  the  public  at  large,  and  the  work  this  far  is  more  of  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  remedy  than  anything  else,  and  it  is  proposed 

To  Hold  a  Conference  On  Standardization  and  Utilization 

in  co-operation  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Forestry  and  the  Forest  School  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  at  State  College,  Pa.,  some  time  in 
1926,  when  it  is  hoped  that  manufacturers,  consumers  and  others 
will  take  such  steps  as  will  eliminate  much  of  the  waste  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  forest  products. 

Preliminary  to  this  work,  suggestions  are  invited  from  all 
parties  at  interest,  so  that  if  possible  the  proposed  conference 
may  adopt  rather  than  suggest  the  remedies. 
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FORESTRY. 

Of  foresters  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of  which  may  be  said 
to  work  on  paper  and  the  other  on  forests.  The  former  has  the 
advantage  of  seeing  things  in  a  general  way  and  to  him  we  must 
give  the  credit  of  pointing  out  the  dangers  from  depletion,  etc., 
but  to  the  latter  goes  the  task  of  applying  the  remedy.  It  is  im- 
possible to  get  along  without  either. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hoover,  wjiile  he  may  not  be  a  for- 
ester, has,  through  his  lum.ber  standardization  work,  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  conservation  than  has  any  individual  in  many 
years.  The  recent  adoption  of  a  standard  form  for  grading  lum- 
ber for  the  United  States  will  mean  a  great  saving  in  the  amount 
of  timber  required  to  supply  the  lumber  needs  of  the  country, 
but  it  will  at  the  same  time  save  a  greater  amount  to  the  con- 
sumer in  waste  of  manufactured  products.  In  this  work  lumber 
associations  have  shown  the  right  spirit  in  giving  up  their  indi- 
vidual standards  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

The  unfortunate  thing  in  timber  conservation  is  the  too 
common  opinion  that  timberland  owners  and  lumbermen  may  be 
taxed  to  death,  regulated  by  laws  made  by  those  having  no  prac- 
tical experience  in  these  matters  and  without  any  consideration 
for  the  future— laws  that  penalize  the  growing  of  timber,  put  a 
premium  on  its  destruction  and  refuse  financial  assistance  that 
is  freely  accorded  business  of  far  less  importance  to  the  general 
welfare— that  it  is  a  problem  for  the  forester  to  solve,  whereas 
if  the  tax,  which  may  not  need  to  be  lowered,  were  applied  when 
the  crop  is  harvested  and  when  the  owner  receives  a  return  from 
his  investment,  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  harvest  it  before  it 
is  mature  to  avoid  confiscation  through  taxes. 


"VALUE  RECEIVED'' 

In  the  lumber  industry  generally  througiiout  this  country 
there  is  much  room  for  improvement  of  conditions ;  particulaly  in 
that  branch  of  the  business  which  involves  the  smaller  operators 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country ;  the  portable  sawmill  man  of 
Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states.  ^  ^     ■.    i. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Projlucts 
Manufacturers'  Association  much  of  benefit  to  the  members,  and 
others  as  well,  should  result.  The  degree  to  which  they  will  be 
benefitted  will  depend  upon  the  amount  of  support  and  co-opera- 
tion given  the  organization  by  the  people  in  whose  interest  pri- 
marily it  is  being  formed.  ,        .    „  4.    4.      +^ 

There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  almost  all  persons  to  try  to 
"get  something  for  nothing,"  or  at  least,  to  try  to  get  as  much 
as  possible,  for  as  little  as  possible  in  return.  Directly  opposed 
to  that  principle  or  practice  there  is  a  natural  law  that  requires 
that  what  we  get  must  be  paid  for  one  way  or  another.  Ihe 
amount  of  our  receipts  from  any  enterprise  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  amount  of  our  investment.    That  is  true  in  every 
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line  of  activity,  from  the  purely  financial  to  the  philanthropic, 
including  the  industrial,  physical,  mental,  social  or  fraternal, 
recreational  and  religious  interests  of  a  person.  It  follows,  how- 
ever, that  probably  no  two  individuals  have  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  an  equal  degree  of  success,  proficiency,  or  other  returns  from 
a  particular  line  of  activity. 

Two  men  are  members  of  the  same  church ;  both  are  regular 
in  attendance  at  the  services,  both  are  regular  contributors  to 
the  financial  support  of  ine  institution,  and  both  would  seem  to 
have  the  same  opportunities.  The  one  maintains  his  connection 
with  the  church  because  of  what  it  does  for  him.  The  services 
interest,  entertain,  instruct,  and  probably  sitmulate  and  encour- 
age him.  The  other  man  finds  in  the  same  institution  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  He  is  interested,  first,  in  what  he  can  do  for 
the  welfare  of  the  organization  and  the  cause  it  serves.  Owing 
to  his  interest  and  enthusiasm,  his  financial  support  usually  is 
much  more  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay,  than  that  of  the 
other.  Also,  he  is  personally  active  in  the  various  departments 
of  work  of  the  organization,  investing  therein  of  his  time,  effort 
and  personality.  With  the  result,  that  the  benefits  he  derives 
from  his  connection  with  the  institution  are  far  in  excess  of 
those  realized  by  the  other.  The  chief  difference  in  the  two  men 
being  their  point  of  view,  the  first  is  interested  only  in  dividends, 
while  the  other  is  more  concerned  in  the  proper  investment  of 
his  assets.  Both  are  benefitted,  but  the  latter  receives  the 
greater  returns. 

The  same  law  or  principle  applies  in  the  development  and 
functioning  of  this  new  lumbermen's  association.  Its  success  will 
depend  largely  upon  two  things ;  first,  a  large  and  representative 
membership,  including  those  who  are  manufacturers  only,  of 
lumber  and  timber  as  their  principal  business,  or  for  only  a  part 
of  their  time  on  a  small  scale,  and  those  who  are  dealers  in  forest 
products,  as  well  as  being  manufacturers.  And  in  the  second 
place,  the  degree  of  success  achieved  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  personal  effort  of  the  members  that  they  "in- 
vest" in  the  work  of  the  organization,  and  their  co-operation  with 
the  officers  and  directors. 

The  program  of  activity  as  at  present  being  considered  is 
broad  in  its  scope  and  should  be  far-reaching  in  achievement. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  benefited,  those  who  are  members 
naturally  will  benefit  more  than  non-members;  but  those  who 
will  realize  the  greatest  returns  through  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion are  the  men  who  personally  assist  most  in  the*  carrying  out 
of  the  program,  and  through  whose  collective  efforts  the  organi- 
zation will  be  able  to  render  real  service  to  the  industry. 

There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  committee  work  of  various 
kinds.  Much  of  the  work  will  be  of  an  educational  nature,  such 
as  will  be  of  assistance  to  all.  It  will  be  necessary  that  there  be 
a  great  deal  of  information  gathered,  tabulated,  analvzed,  and 
put  into  form  for  use.  Where  it  will  assist  in  correcting  some 
of  the  present  undesirable  conditions  with  which  we  have  to 
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contend.  It  is  those  who  have  most  to  do  with  the  work,  who 
will  profit  most  through  their  experience  in  that  connection,  and 
so  be  in  position  to  benefit  most  from  membership  in  the  organi- 
zation. 

The  practical  results  to  be  accomplished  will  therefore  be 
"up  to"  the  membership,  and  will  depend  upon  their  willingness 
to  invest  of  their  interest  and  personal  effort,  as  well  as  the  nec- 
essary membership  fees,  in  the  project  as  opportunity  offers, 
together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  members,  directors  and 
officers,  each  with  the  other.  M.  C.  S. 


THE  MIDDLEMAN 

This  association  has  decided  for  the  present  to  accept  none 
into  membership  except  those  who  are  actual  lumber  manu- 
facturers, and  manufacturers  who  are  also  dealers  or  whole- 
salers are  naturally  eligible. 

The  stand  of  not  inviting  the  middleman  who  is  not  a 
manufacturer  is  not  taken  with  the  thought  that  the  middleman 
is  unnecessary,  but  rather  because  one  of  the  most  serious  losses 
that  come  to  lumber  manufacturers  in  this  district  comes  from 
a  fly-by-night  variety  of  middleman.  The  middleman's  sys- 
tem of  marketing  has  reached  its  position  solely  from  economic 
necessity,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has,  and  does,  perform  a 
service,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has,  and  does,  perform  a 
service  in  an  economical  and  effective  manner,  and  before  we 
can  attempt  to  eliminate  the  middlemen  we  must  provide  a 
method  that  will  better  serve  his  purpose  than  he  now  does. 

The  middleman  in  the  lumber  business  takes  for  his  service 
10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  depending  on  commodity 
and  conditions  of  sale.  This  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
cost,  and  it  can  be  reduced  by  several  methods.  In  the  first 
place  a  standardized  product  would  save  the  expense  of  re- 
inspections  and  the  usual  expense  that  follow  shipment 
of  defective  material.  In  the  next  place,  if  middlemen 
were  organized  and  the  unscrupulous  ones  eliminated,  the  cost 
of  unfair  competition  would  be  eliminated.  The  consumer 
of  forest  products  can  reduce  this  cost  by  the  elimination 
of  piecemeal  buying  and  instead  of  buying  in  small  quan- 
tities at  varying  prices  and  making  prices  rather  than 
quality  the  consideration,  if  he  would  take  his  average 
yearly  price  and  anticipate  as  largely  as  possible  his  require- 
ments, the  cost  of  securing  business  both  to  the  dealer  or  man- 
ufacturer would  be  greatly  reduced,  while  the  manufacturer 
could  make  his  calculations,  and  not  go  into  manufacturing 
blindly  as  he  now  does,  both  as  to  price  he  will  get  or  quantitj' 
he  can  sell.  On  the  other  hand  the  lumber  consumer  who  will 
knowingly  place  an  order  with  the  unscruDulous  dealer  is  almost 
equally  as  much  to  blame  as  the  dealer  himself.  One  notorious 
concern,  that  operated  in  the  Pittsburgh  Bituminous  coal  district 
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under  many  different  names,  and  who  fleeced  lumber  producers 
out  of  more  than  a  milHon  dollars,  had  equally  as  much  standing 
with  the  purchasing  agents  as  any  of  the  legitimate  dealers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  other  railroad  companies,  have  introduced  a  system  of  di- 
rect purchase  for  railroad  cross  ties,  contracting  by  the  year  at 
a  fixed  price  and  specification.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  satisfactory 
system  for  them  and  eliminates  the  expense  of  the  middleman, 
and  with  their  prompt  and  satisfactory  system  of  inspection 
and  payment,  constitutes  a  model  that  might  well  be  followed 
by  other  users  of  forest  products.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  mine  material  in  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Field,  have,  also,  introduced  this  system  of  di- 
rect purchase,  and  with  the  hi^h  rate  of  credit  of  these  concerns 
and  the  fact  that  they  will  contract  for  periods  of  one  year,  makes 
their  orders  very  desirable  as  compared  to  the  fly-by-night 
dealer,  who  sometimes  have  little  besides  some  rented  furniture 
in  a  rented  office,  and  who  will  always  offer  to  pay  more  than 
the  legitimate  dealer,  can,  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not  expect 
to  pay  at  all,  or  expects  to  make  his  profit  through  short  count, 
dockage,  etc.,  have  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  material,  be  it 
sold  by  dealer  or  producer,  for  the  reason  that  manufacturing 
losses  thus  had  must  be  passed  on  in  increased  prices. 


EXCESSIVE  LABOR  COSTS  DUE  TO  IRREGULARITIES 

IN  EMPLOYMENT 

The  lumber  manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania,  has,  as  one  of 
his  greatest  sources  of  loss  an  excessive  labor  turnover.  This 
is  due  to  two  principal  causes,  the  first  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
timbered  areas  are  small  and  from  the  time  one  tract  is  cut 
until  another  one  is  started  it  is  necessary  to  secure  an  entirely 
new  lot  of  employes.  The  other  element  entering  into  the  labor 
turnover  is  that  of  seasonal  demand  for  his  products.  This 
labor  turnover  adds  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  to  the  labor 
costs  in  manufacturng  lumber,  and  in  a  state  that  imports  85 
per  cent  of  its  finished  lumber,  75  per  cent  of  its  paper  wood, 
50  per  cent  of  its  mine  timber,  besides  a  considerable  amount 
of  every  forest  product  used  within  the  state,  this  expense  is 
unnecessary,  and  if  the  lumber  manufacturer  had  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  markets  and  uses  to  which  he  can  put  his  products, 
together  with  adequate  transportation  rates  to  these  markets, 
this  element  of  loss  can  be  eliminated,  or  largely  eliminated. 

Another  elenient  of  loss  in  this  same  connection  is  that  of 
interest  on  investments  in  timber,  as  well  as  equipment,  plant, 
manufactured  material,  etc.,  that  miust  go  on  during  this  idle 
period,  together  with  fire  insurance  costs  and  other  overhead. 

This  irregularity  of  employment  has  a  tendency  to  elimin- 
ate from  the  industry  the  thrifty  and  industrious  employe  who 
seeks  a  regular  employment. 
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ADVERTISING 

The  "Forest  Products  Bulletin*'  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
medium  for  advertising  among  manufacturers  and  consum- 
ers of  rough  forest  products  such  as  railroad  ties  and  lum- 
ber, mining  timber,  paper  and  extract  wood,  posts,  poles, 
piling,  as  well  as  other  grades  of  lumber  manufactured  or 
used  in  Pennsylvania  and  vicinity.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  10%  of  the  circulation  will  be  outside  of  Pennsylvania 
in  adjacent  territory.  Circulation  will  be  about  three- 
fourths  among  lumber  manufacturers  and  one-fourth 
among  lumber  consumers  and  others. 

Advertising  rates  will  be  found  above  on  this  page. 
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line  of  activity,  from  the  purely  financial  to  the  philanthropic, 
including  the  industrial,  physical,  mental,  social  or  fraternal, 
recreational  and  religious  interests  of  a  person.  It  follows,  how- 
ever, that  probably  no  two  individuals  have  to  pay  the  same  price 
for  an  equal  degree  of  success,  proficiency,  or  other  returns  from 
a  particular  line  of  activity. 

Two  men  are  members  of  the  same  church ;  both  are  regular 
in  attendance  at  the  services,  both  are  regular  contributors  to 
the  financial  support  of  uie  institution,  and  both  would  seem  to 
have  the  same  opportunities.  The  one  maintains  his  connection 
with  the  church  because  of  what  it  does  for  him.  The  services 
interest,  entertain,  instruct,  and  probably  sitmulate  and  encour- 
age him.  The  other  man  finds  in  the  same  institution  an  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  He  is  interested,  first,  in  what  he  can  do  for 
the  welfare  of  the  organization  and  the  cause  it  serves.  Owing 
to  his  interest  and  enthusiasm,  his  financial  support  usually  is 
much  more  in  proportion  to  his  ability  to  pay,  than  that  of  the 
other.  Also,  he  is  personally  active  in  the  various  departments 
of  work  of  the  organization,  investing  therein  of  his  time,  effort 
and  personality.  With  the  result,  that  the  benefits  he  derives 
from  his  connection  with  the  institution  are  far  in  excess  of 
those  realized  by  the  other.  The  chief  difference  in  the  two  men 
being  their  point  of  view,  the  first  is  interested  only  in  dividends, 
while  the  other  is  more  concerned  in  the  proper  investment  of 
his  assets.  Both  are  benefitted,  but  the  latter  receives  the 
greater  returns. 

The  same  law  or  principle  applies  in  the  development  and 
functioning  of  this  new  lumbermen's  association.  Its  success  will 
depend  largely  upon  two  things ;  first,  a  large  and  representative 
membership,  including  those  who  are  manufacturers  only,  of 
lumber  and  timber  as  their  principal  business,  or  for  only  a  part 
of  their  time  on  a  small  scale,  and  those  who  are  dealers  in  forest 
products,  as  well  as  being  manufacturers.  And  in  the  second 
place,  the  degree  of  success  achieved  will  be  greatly  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  personal  effort  of  the  members  that  they  "in- 
vest" in  the  work  of  the  organization,  and  their  co-operation  with 
the  officers  and  directors. 

The  program  of  activity  as  at  present  being  considered  is 
broad  in  its  scope  and  should  be  far-reaching  in  achievement. 
The  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  benefited,  those  who  are  members 
naturally  will  benefit  more  than  non-members;  but  those  who 
will  realize  the  greatest  returns  through  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion are  the  men  who  personally  assist  most  in  the"  carrying  out 
of  the  program,  and  through  whose  collective  efforts  the  organi- 
zation will  bo  able  to  render  real  service  to  the  industry. 

There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  committee  work  of  various 
kinds.  Much  of  the  work  will  be  of  an  educational  nature,  such 
as  will  be  of  assistance  to  all.  It  will  be  necessary  that  there  be 
a  great  deal  of  information  gathered,  tabulated,  analvzed,  and 
put  into  form  for  use.  Where  it  will  assist  in  correcting  some 
of  the  present  undesirable  conditions  with  which  we  have  to 
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contend.  It  is  those  who  have  most  to  do  with  the  work,  who 
will  profit  most  through  their  experience  in  that  connection,  and 
so  be  in  position  to  benefit  most  from  membership  m  the  organi- 

The  practical  results  to  be  accomplished  will  therefore  be 
"up  to"  the  membership,  and  will  depend  upon  their  willingness 
to  invest  of  their  interest  and  personal  effort,  as  well  as  the  nee- 
essary  membership  fees,  in  the  project  as  opportunity  offers, 
together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  members,  directors  and 
officers,  each  with  the  other.  ^'  ^-  ^• 


THE  MIDDLEMAN 

This  association  has  decided  for  the  present  to  accept  none 
into  membership  except  those  who  are  actual  lumber  manu- 
facturers, and  manufacturers  who  are  also  dealers  or  whole- 
salers are  naturally  eligible.  . 

The  stand  of  not  inviting  the  middleman  who  is  not  a 
manufacturer  is  not  taken  with  the  thought  that  the  middleman 
is  unnecessary,  but  rather  because  one  of  the  most  serious  losses 
that  come  to  lumber  manufacturers  in  this  district  comes  trom 
a  fly-by-night  variety  of  middleman.  The  middleman  s  sys- 
tem of  marketing  has  reached  its  position  solely  from  economic 
necessity,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has,  and  does,  perform  a 
service,  and  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has,  and  does,  perform  a 
service  in  an  economical  and  effective  manner,  and  before  we 
can  attempt  to  eliminate  the  middlemen  we  must  provide  a 
method  that  will  better  serve  his  purpose  than  he  now  does. 

The  middleman  in  the  lumber  business  takes  for  his  service 
10  to  25  per  cent  of  the  selling  price,  depending  on  commodity 
and  conditions  of  sale.  This  is  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
cost,  and  it  can  be  reduced  by  several  methods.  In  the  tirst 
place  a  standardized  product  would  save  the  expense  ot  re- 
inspections  and  the  usual  expense  that  follow  shipment 
of  defective  material.  In  the  next  place,  if  middlemen 
were  organized  and  the  unscrupulous  ones  eliminated,  the  cost 
of  unfair  competition  would  be  eliminated.  The  consumer 
of  forest  products  can  reduce  this  cost  by  the  elimination 
of  piecemeal  buying  and  instead  of  buying  in  small  quan- 
titles  at  varying  prices  and  making  prices  rather  than 
quality  the  consideration,  if  he  would  take  his  average 
yearly  price  and  anticipate  as  largely  as  possible  his  require- 
ments, the  cost  of  securirg  business  both  to  the  dealer  or  man- 
ufacturer would  be  greatly  reduced,  while  the  manufacturer 
could  make  his  calculations,  and  not  go  into  manufacturing 
blindly  as  he  now  does,  both  as  to  price  he  will  get  or  quantity 
he  can  sell.  On  the  other  hand  the  lumber  consumer  who  will 
knowingly  place  an  order  with  the  unscrupulous  dealer  is  almost 
equallv  as  much  to  blame  as  the  dealer  himself.  One  notorious 
concern,  that  operated  in  the  Pittsburgh  Bituminous  coal  district 
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under  many  different  names,  and  who  fleeced  lumber  producers 
out  of  more  than  a  miUion  dollars,  had  equally  as  much  standing 
with  the  purchasing  agents  as  any  of  the  legitimate  dealers. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  other  railroad  companies,  have  introduced  a  system  of  di- 
rect purchase  for  railroad  cross  ties,  contracting  by  the  year  at 
a  fixed  price  and  specification.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  satisfactory 
system  for  them  and  eliminates  the  expense  of  the  middleman, 
and  with  their  prompt  and  satisfactory  system  of  inspection 
and  payment,  constitutes  a  model  that  might  well  be  followed 
by  other  users  of  forest  products.  The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  mine  material  in  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Field,  have,  also,  introduced  this  system  of  di- 
rect purchase,  and  with  the  hi^h  rate  of  credit  of  these  concerns 
and  the  fact  that  they  will  contract  for  periods  of  one  year,  makes 
their  orders  very  desirable  as  compared  to  the  fly-by-night 
dealer,  who  sometimes  have  little  besides  some  rented  furniture 
in  a  rented  office,  and  who  will  always  offer  to  pay  more  than 
the  legitimate  dealer,  can,  for  the  reason  that  he  does  not  expect 
to  pay  at  all,  or  expects  to  make  his  profit  through  short  count, 
dockage,  etc.,  have  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  material,  be  it 
sold  by  dealer  or  producer,  for  the  reason  that  manufacturing 
losses  thus  had  must  be  passed  on  in  increased  prices. 


EXCESSIVE  LABOR  COSTS  DUE  TO  IRREGULARITIES 

IN  EMPLOYMENT 

The  lumber  manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania,  has,  as  one  of 
his  greatest  sources  of  loss  an  excessive  labor  turnover.  This 
is  due  to  two  principal  causes,  the  first  of  which  is  the  fact  that 
timbered  areas  are  small  and  from  the  time  one  tract  is  cut 
until  another  one  is  started  it  is  necessary  to  secure  an  entirely 
new  lot  of  employes.  The  other  element  entering  into  the  labor 
turnover  is  that  of  seasonal  demand  for  his  products.  This 
labor  turnover  adds  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  to  the  labor 
costs  in  manufacturng  lumber,  and  in  a  state  that  imports  85 
per  cent  of  its  finished  lumber,  75  per  cent  of  its  paper  wood, 
50  per  cent  of  its  mine  timber,  besides  a  considerable  amount 
of  every  forest  product  used  within  the  state,  this  expense  is 
unnecessary,  and  if  the  lumber  manufacturer  had  a  wider  knowl- 
edge of  markets  and  uses  to  which  he  can  put  his  products, 
together  with  adequate  transportation  rates  to  these  markets, 
this  element  of  loss  can  be  eliminated,  or  largely  eliminated. 

Another  element  of  loss  in  this  same  connection  is  that  of 
interest  on  investments  in  timber,  as  well  as  equipment,  plant, 
manufactured  material,  etc.,  that  miust  go  on  during  this  idle 
period,  together  with  fire  insurance  costs  and  other  overhead. 

This  irregularity  of  employment  has  a  tendency  to  elimin- 
ate from  the  industry  the  thrifty  and  industrious  employe  who 
seeks  a  regular  employment. 
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ADVERTISING 

The  "Forest  Products  Bulletin"  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
medium  for  advertising  among  manufacturers  and  consum- 
ers of  rough  forest  products  such  as  railroad  ties  and  lum- 
ber mining  timber,  paper  and  extract  wood,  posts,  poles, 
piling,  as  well  as  other  grades  of  lumber  manufactured  or 
used  in  Pennsylvania  and  vicinity.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
"east  10%  of  the  circulation  will  be  outside  of  Pennsylvania 
n  adjacent  territory.  Circulation  will  be  about  three- 
fourths  among  lumber  manufacturers  and  one-fourth 
among  lumber  consumers  and  others. 

Advertising  rates  will  be  found  above  on  this  page. 
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QUERY  AND  COMMENT 

This  department  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  Inquiry  and  Comment 
on  subjects  pertaining  to  the  lumber  business,  and  is  open  alike  to 
manufacturer,  dealer,  consumer  and  the  public  in  general.  Space  is 
necessarily  restricted  and  communications  should  be  short  and  to  the 
point. 


r 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty -five  Dollar  Loss  That  Could  Have  Been 
Avoided  Through  One  Dollar  Investment  in  an  Understanding 
Between  the  Parties  at  Interest. 

I  would  like  you  to  ascertain  for  me  whether  a  carload  of  mine 
props    shipped   from  this   place   on   or   about    November  14   to   the 

Dealer    was    docked.      I    cut    the    props    for 

Manufacturer,  and  he  claims  that  there  were 

742  thrown  out  at  the  mine,  and  refused  to  pay  me  for  the  cutting  of 
this  number.  I  have  made  props  for  years  and  am  sure  these  props 
were  all  right.  I  cut  a  carload  for  this  same  party  that  were  marketed 
a  little  earlier  and  they  went  all  right.  Kindly  investigate  this  for  me 
and  send  me  your  bill. 

{This  association,  while  not  making  investigations  and  adjust- 
ments, is  uniting  and  anxious  to  work  for  a  better  understanding  among 
producers,  dealers  and  consumers.  This  party,  who  evidently  cuts 
props  for  a  manufacturer,  has  lost  his  labor;  the  manufacturer  has 
lost  his  timber,  the  freight  charges  and  other  expenses  incident  to  his 
work;  the  dealer  has  secured  the  order  and  the  material  for  (he  order, 
and  if  he  handles  the  posts  for  so  much  each  his  profits  are  cut  in  two, 
while  his  standing  znnth  the  consumer  is  very  much  impaired;  the  con- 
sumer has  to  handle  this  much  bad  material  for  nothing,  must  make 
a  dockage  report,  forward  it  to  the  main  office,  and  they  in  turn  must 
fonvard  it  to  the  dealer,  and  he  to  the  shipper,  and,  no  doubt,  all  the 
parties  in  the  transaction  zmll  look  on  each  other  as  being  dishonest, 
or  at  least  unfair,  while  the  chances  are  ten  to  one  there  is  no  dishonest 
intent  among  any  of  the  parties  at  interest.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
merits  of  the  claims  of  the  different  parties  in  this  transaction,  but  we 
believe  that  had  all  three  parties  invested  as  much  as  $1.00  in  time 
looking  toward  a  better  understanding  that  this  loss  of  $125.00  could 
have  been  entirely  avoided,  and  we  believe  further  that  $1.00  to 
$125.00  is  more  investment  than  will  be  required  to  remedy  these  and 
similar  conditions. — Editor. ) 

A  Problem  That  Cannot  Be  Solved  Without  the  Co-operation  of 

Manufacturer,  Dealer  and  Consumer 

Here  is  a  problem  that  has  much  to  do  iwth  profit  or  loss  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  which  should  be  taken  up  both  by  lumber  manu- 
facturers, dealers  and  consumers.     On   October   10,    1925,   a  dealer 
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placed  an  order  with  a  manuiUcturer  for  shipment  to  a  coal  company. 
The  order  reads  ^'2  carloads  7'  special  pit  posts."  Inquiry  as  to  what 
was  meant  by  '^special  pit  posts"  was  answered  by  saymg  a  good 
standard  post  is  all  that  is  required."  Shipment  was  made  on  October 
13  1925  of  one  car,  loaded  with  1151  all  round  posts.  The  posts 
shipped  had  been  cut  from  three  to  four  months  and  were  well  sea^ 
soned,  consisting  of  Oak,  Birch,  Maple,  etc.  The  car  contained  llol 
posts  and  the  average  weight  given  by  the  railroad  was  oO  pounds 
each  Manufacturer  was  notified  "car  rei'ased,  please  advise.  After 
considerable  delay  the  coal  company  getting  props  was  written  and 
advised  that  their  order  to  dealer  read  "7'  posts  5%  under  the  bark 
at  the  small  end,  all  around."  Dealer  refused  to  accept  car,  but 
finally  agreed  to  take  off  manufacturers'  hands  "and  do  the  hest  we 
can  for  you,"  car  was  reshipped  and  report  of  December  21  reads  We 
are  today  in  receipt  of  the  following  report  on  P.  R.  R.  car  No.  919,51, 
220  posts  culled." 

This  is  an  every-day  occurrence  in  the  mine  timber  business  and 
contributes  more  than  anything  else  to  the  loss  and  uncertainty  in  the 
business.  Who  is  at  fault  and  what  is  the  remedy?  The  detailed 
facts  can  be  had  by  anyone. 

{This  inquiry  is  published  in  the  hope  that  parties  interested  in 
similar  transactions  can  suggest  a  remedy  for  these  conditions.— 
Editor.) 

Coal  Company's  View  of  Mine  Situation 
In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  27th  ultimo,  in  reference  to  the 
formation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation beg  to  advise  that  this  organization  seems  to  be  a  move  in  the 
right  direction,  if  I  understand  the  matter  correctly.  I  gather,  from 
your  communication,  that  the  prime  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
educate  luml)ermen  to  manufacture  timber  that  will  meet  the  specifi- 
cations for  which  they  are  furnished,  and  thus  prevent  rejections  and 
consequent  waste  of  timber  and  loss  of  time  and  money  to  the  manu- 
facturers. 

In  these  days  of  conservation  of  the  country's  resources,  it  is  a 
crving  shame  the  way  timber  is  wasted  by  cutting  saplings  too  small  for 
use  and  by  splitting  large  timbers  so  small  that  it  must  be  condemned. 
The  operator  of  a  coal  mine  is  required  by  law  to  provide  mine  tim- 
bers of  sufficient  size  and  strength  to  support  the  mine  roof,  and  to 
make  conditions  as  safe  as  possible  for  the  workmen  employed  therein 
It  is  the  best  judgment  of  this  Company's  mine  officials,  in  which  I 
believe  all  mine  authorities  will  concur,  that  a  standard  mine  prop  for 
use  in  the  mines  of  the  Connellsville  Region  should  have  a  top  end 
dimension  of  not  less  than  16  square  inches  of  material,  exclusive  of 
the  bark ;  said  prop  to  be  manufactured  from  straight,  live  hardwoods. 
Specifications  are  sent  out  to  all  manufacturers,  giving  informa- 
tion as  to  the  manufacture  of  props  to  meet  this  specification.     Not- 
withstanding this,  thousands  of  small,  undersized  round  posts  aire  cut 
and  shipped  that  should  have  been  left  standing  in  the  woods,  and 
many  other  thousands  are  split  so  small  as  to  be.  entirely  unfit  for  use. 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  say  why  such  materials  are  shipped,  but  we  do 
think  that  the  choppers  are  not  properly  instructed,  or  else  the  manu- 
facturers are  careless  in  their  supervision  or  inspection  before  ship- 
ment. If  this  matter  could  be  regulated  and  material  produced  that 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  mining  law,  it  would  not  only  be 
a  great  conservation  of  timber,  but  owuld  also  redound  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  manufacturer. 

Many  shippers  of  mine  props  have  made  comfortable  fortunes  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  shipped  only  such  material  as  would  meet 
the  requirements ;  others  have  failed,  simply  because  they  have 
neglected  this  important  matteJr  of  supervision  and  inspection,  and 
have  spent  their  energy  producing  material  unsuitable  l*or  use,  with 
consequent  condemnations  at  the    mines  and  loss  to  the  shipper. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  Company  to  treat  all  shippers 
alike — one  price  to  all.  Should  prices  advance,  the  advance  is  applied 
to  all  unfilled  contracts  or  orders.  -When  material  is  shipped  that  will 
not  meet  the  specifications  required  by  the  order,  it  is  accepted  for 
what  it  is  woirth.  For  instance,  if  a  10  ft.  5"  round  post  is  ordered  and 
smaller  prop  is  shipped,  it  will  be  accepted!  as  a  10  ft.  4%"  round  or  a 
standard,  if  of  sufficient  size.  If  not,  it  will  be  cut  back  to  a  7  ft., 
7%  ft.  or  8  ft.  post  if  available  for  such  use,  a  charge  being  made  for 
the  expense  of  cutting  back.  In  the  case  of  a  7  ft.  or  7%  ft.  or  8  i*t. 
post  being  undersize,  it  is  a  total  loss  to  the  shipper  and  a  loss  to  the 
Company  for  unloading  and  disposing  of  it.  We  are,  therefore,  much 
interested  in  anything  that  will  decrease  or  eliminate  this  waste,  and 
you  can  count  on  our  full  co-operation  in  the  matter. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that,  if  a  post  producer,  on  receiving  an 
order  from  the  middleman  (who  seems  to  be  a  factor  in  this  business 
impossible  to  eliminate),  would  ask  the  Company  to  whom  he  is  to 
ship  for  their  specification  for  such  material,  it  would  be  a  means  of 
giving  him  the  necessary  information  to  protect  himself  from  loss 
which  might  otherwise  ensue,  as  it  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the 
dealer,  in  all  cases,  passes  all  losses  back  to  the  maker  of  the  props, 
who,  possibly,  has  not  had  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  requirements 
of  the  order  on  which  he  is  shipping. 

The  matter  oi*  improper  manufacture  has  become  so  serious  that 
our  Company  is  seriously  contemplating  the  manufacture  of  mine  props 
and  shipment  of  same  by  water  from  propeirties  owned  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  supply  our  large  mines  in  the 
Monongahela  River  District,  where  we  require  about  2,500,000  posts 
per  year.  River  transportation  is  cheap,  and  would  likely  result  in  a 
large  saving  in  cost  of  mine  timber,  as  well  as  better  grades. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  A.  Barnhart,  Chief  Clerk, 
H.  C.  Prick  Coke  Company,  Scottdale,  Pa.,  December  7,  1925. 

Contracts  for  Employees 

Among  the  problems  that  a  lumber  manufecturers'  association 
ought  to  take  up  is  that  of  a  contract  of  manufacturers  with  cutters, 
stockers,  sawyers  and  loaders  of  various  kinds  of  material.  They 
should  also  try  to  adopt  a  standard  contract  for  buying  timber,  agree 
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on a  uniform  term  of  scale  and  make  a  uniform  product.    I  wish  you 
would  let  me  know  what  your  association  has  done  along  these  hnes. 

(The  association  proposes  as  its  first  step  to  take  up  the  problem 
of  standardising  lumber  products,  and  propose  to  hold  a  conference 
on  this  subject  in  the  near  future.  The  problem  of  a  uniform  contract 
for  employees  has  not  been  taken  up.  A  rontract  of  this  kind,  of 
course,  cannot  include  price  on  account  of  varying  conditions,  but  the 
provisions  for  cutting  material  for  similar  purposes  should  be  alike  as 
well  as  conditions  governing  inspection,  etc.  The  terms  of  payment 
are  highly  important,  but  will  have  to  be  worked  out  later.  This  in- 
quiry is  printed  for  comment  by  any  who  are  interested. — Editor.) 

What  Is  Most  Profitable  Product? 

I  am  about  to  start  operating  a  2Q0-acre  tract  that  is  estimated  to 
cut  1,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber  and  100  cars  of  matdrial  suitable 
for  pit  timber,  or  paper  wood'  and  the  like.  This  timber  is  made  up 
about  as  follows  as  to  kinds :  180,000  feet  White  Pine,  60,000  feet 
Hard  Pine  (Yellow  Pine  Penna.),  40,000  feet  of  Beech,  Birch  and 
Maple,  20,000  feet  of  Bass,  200,000  feet  of  Hemlock,  and  the  balance 
mixer  hardwood,  largely  Red  and  White  Oak.  The  tract  is  five  miles 
from  the  railroad  on  a  pretty  itair  grade,  with  a  township  road  running 
within  one  mile  of  the  timber  and  the  road  will  be  pretty  solid  except 
in  the  Spring  and  Fall  or  other  wet  seasons,  and  I  calculate  to  make 
two  trips  per  day  and  haul  an  average  load  of  3,000  lbs.  at  a  cost  of 
60c  per  hour  for  teams  and  35c  per  hour  for  men. 

There  is  little  timber  on  the  tract  that  will  run  over  24"  diameter, 
but  it  is  nice  and  tall  and  straight,  and  I  wish  you  would  inform  me 
what  is  the  best  thing  to  cut  this  into  and  what  it  will  bring  by  the 
ton  olr  by  the  cubic  foot  delivered  to  cars  in  lumber,  railroad  ties,  paper 
wood,  pit  timber  or  other  uses  to  which  I  could  ship  it  in  about  one 
year. 

{This  inquiry  comes  too  soon  before  going  to  press  to  answer,  but 
reply  unll  be  made  in  next  issue  and  anyone  having  experience  under 
similar  conditions  may  send  it  in,  as  this  is  a  common  condition  con- 
fronting  lumbermen  and  space  will  be  given  for  reply. — Editor) 

Farming  the  Farmer? 

I  have  been  in  the  mine  timber  business  for  the  last  ten 
years,  in  with  my  farming,  cutting  timber  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months  for  shipment  to  the  Bituminous  trade  and  I  have 
noticed  that  the  price  of  props  usually  goes  up  in  November 
or  December  to  a  price  where  I  could  make  a  little  money  on 
them,  but  prices  quoted  are  for  "Immediate  Delivery"  and  by 
the  time  I  am  able  to  get  my  props  cut  and  ready  to  ship  the 
price  very  regularly  goes  down.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  this 
high  price  for  "Immediate  Delivery"  is  a  lure  to  get  us  farmers 
to  start  cutting,  knowing  that  with  our  own  help  it  will  take 
sometime  to  get  ready  to  ship,  but  when  we  are  ready,  there 
is  no  price  and  having  usually  to  get  some  money  for  Spring 
buying  of  fertilizer  and  the  like  we  have  to  take  whatever  is 
)fFered  us  or  else  hold  them  until  the  next  Fall,  and  with  many 
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companies  demanding  fresh  cut  props  and  the  danger  of  fire, 
we  have  to  take  what  we  can  get.  I  wish  you  would  look  this 
up  and  let  me  know  if  they  are  not  farming  us  farmers. 

(The  demand  for  coal  usually  increases  as  ivinter  approaches 
and'  this  in  turn  would  effect  the  demand  for  mining  timbers.  It 
would  seem  that  the  best  remedy  in  this  case  is  for  the  small  producer 
to  estimate  the  time  necessary  to  get  out  his  products  and  then  only 
inanufacture  such  material  as  he  can  contract  at  a  profit.) 

WHAT  IS  A  "STANDARD''  PROP? 

We  have  heard  about  your  Lumber  Association,  but  have 
not  heard  what  you  are  going  to  do  to  help  the  lumberman.  We 
have  been  cutting  props  for  five  years  and  have  been  selling 
to  two  men,  some  rounds  and  some  standards,  and  as  long  as 
we  shipped  them  we  had  no  trouble  but  they  could  not  take  our 
props  and  we  needed  our  money,  and  a  man  came  along  and 
offered  us  a  good  price  for  our  standards  and  we  looked  them 
up  and  the  bank  said  they  were  worth  it  and  we  shipped  them 
five  cars  of  7  ft.  standards  and  when  they  settled  they  took 
oflF  2680  props,  which  they  said  were  too  small.  Looking  up 
our  books  on  the  last  43  cars  we  shipped,  we  were  not  docked 
that  much  on  all  of  them  and  we  think  there  is  something 
wrong.  Now  we  want  to  know  what  is  a  standard  prop.  These 
people  say  the  company  getting  these  props  have  always  gotten 
bigger  props  than  ours  were  but  on  the  last  43  cars  we  shipped 
there  were  only  1321  props  docked.  What  governs  this  word 
"Standards''  in  7  ft.  props?  Our  experience  or  their  experience? 
What  does  the  mining  laws  say?  Our  order  reads  *Tive  cars 
of  7  ft.  Standard  Mine  Posts." 

(The  si::e  of  a  mine  post  must  certainly  depend  on  its  lem/th, 
on  the  kind  of  a  roof,  whether  for  use  in  a  main  heading  for  hauhc/e 
ways,  or  for  a  room  in  n^hich  it  does  not  matter  if  it  caves  after  the 
coal  is  removed,  or  the  species  of  timber  used,  whether  straight  or 
crooked,  if  sanm  square  on  ends,  etc.  The  Mining  Laivs  leave  the 
size  of  mine  posts  to  the  judgment  of  Mine  Inspectors  in  each  district. 
Roof  conditions  vary  as  do  the  judgment  of  mining  men  and  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  there  is  no  fixed  standard  for  the  entire  bitumin- 
ous district  for  a  given  length  post.  A  remedy  for  this  condition 
might  be  for  manufacturers  to  demand  that  their  orders  read  "The 
specifirations  on  this  order  are  exactly  like  those  of  uUimate  con- 
sumer' or  that  "These  posts  shall  not  have  less  than  a  given  number 
of  inches  of  end  surface  at  small  end,  etc/'  This  association  proposes 
to  take  up  the  auestion  of  standardization  of  mining  timbers  in  the 
near  future. — Editor). 

Observations  of  a  Lumberman 

After  twenty-five  years  of  experience  and  observation,  the 
one  thing  that  has  impresssed  me  most  is  a  wrong  impression 
that  most  people  have  relative  to  the  net  profits  in  the  lumber 
business.  During  this  time  I  have  seen  five  people  out  of  each 
hundred  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  make  a  fair  success,  and 
a  smaller  percentage  only  of  whom  have  made  money  in  the 
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umber  business  to  any  large  extent.  We  sit  at  our  desks  and  the 
figures  we  make  look  very  good  for  a  sure  profit  but  when  we 
some  to  realize  we  are  disappointed  and  wonder  where  the  money 

^^^  iTave^'seen  farmers  all  over  Central  Pennsylvania  go  into 
their  wood  lots  with  a  small  farm  team,  light  wagons  and  farm 
harness  and  in  every  way  poorly  equipped  for  a  new  kind  ot 
svork,  but  filled  with  the  idea  that  the  cash  received  will  be  all 
orofit.  In  many  cases  these  good  farmers  are  held  up  when  they 
are  half  way  done  for  lack  of  capital  or  equipment.  Many  others 
finish  up  their  timber  and  find  themselves  with  no  money  lett, 
and  the  personal  property  they  worked  with,  and  timber  gone. 

Last  April  I  talked  with  a  farmer  who  had  just  arrived  at 
the  railroad  siding  with  thirty-six  props.  He  told  me  he  was 
getting  10  cents  each  for  them,  or  $3.60  for  one  team  two  days 
two  men  one  day,  and  one  man  one  day;  thus  he  and  his  father 
made  the  props  one  day  and  he  hauled  them  m  the  next  lie  said 
he  owned  the  timber  and  he  had  to  feed  his  horses,  and  they  had 
boardinff  expenses  whether  they  worked  or  not.  ^ 

There  has  been  more  timber  wasted  in  this  way  than  in  any 
well  equipped  operation.  It  is  necessary  to  have  equipment  suit- 
Me  fSr  Tuch  w?rk,  and  it  costs  any  man  plenty  of  money  to  ge^ 
lumber  and  mine  material  to  its  destmation.  If  these  same 
farmers  would  contract  with  a  lumberman  who  has  facilities 
and  knows  how,  they  would  fare  better  than  to  do  the  work 

^^""^ten  I  have  seen  regular  lumbermen  contract  for  t^ber  a^ 
hiirh  as  $12  00  per  M  ft.  Then  contract  for  around  $20.00  per  M 
ftfo^doLg  the  work,  and  an  overhead  which  would  be  not  less 
han  $3  00  Thirty  per  cent,  of  this  timber  goes  into  fide  cuts 
for  whkh  he  must'^sell  away  below  cost  The  price  is  too  high 
and  there  must  be  a  loss.  The  lumber  business  if/ot  aU  pr^^^^^ 
But,  like  gambling,  when  we  get  in  we  seldom  get  out^  ^^^^.^^^ 
are  compelled  to. 
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LUMBER  STATISTICS 


STRENGTH  OF  MINE  TIMBER 

Points  To  Be  Considered  In  Selecting  Suitable  Wood  For  The 

Support  Of  Openings. 

By  R.  P.  A.  JOHNSON 
Engineer  in  Forest  Products,  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 

U.  S.  Forest  Service.. 

Most  mine  timbers  are  round  in  form  and  are  not  ordinar- 
ily graded  for  either  strength  or  appearance.  The  sawed  tim- 
bers used  in  mines  are  usually  of  low  grade  and  have  only 
general  defect  limitations.  Species  is  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted as  the  criterion  which  determines  the  strength,  and  has 

^  therefore  become  the  factor  which  usually  controls  selection. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  quality  of  material  of  an  inherently 
weak  species,  as  actually  delivered,  often  so  far  surpasses  that 

,  of  a  normally  superior  one  that  the  timbers  from  the  poorer 
species  in  such  cases  are  the  stronger.    Thus,  in  round  timbers 

.  the  quality  of  the  stand,  and  in  sawed  timbers  the  grade  of 
material  delivered  are  factors  which  are  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  than  species.  Selection  on  the  basis  of  the  inherent 
strength  of  the  clear  wood  of  the  species,  without  consideration 
of  other  factors,  often  fails  to  secure  the  most  economical  and 
suitable  timber  available. 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  largely  to  furnish  infor- 
mation such  that  factors  other  than  species  will  receive  proper 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  mine  timbers.  These  other 
important  factors  are  density,  defects,  and  moisture  content. 

Aside  from  actual  strength  tests,  the  density  or  dry  weight 
of  clear  wood  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  strength.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  density  is  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  wood 
substance  present,  and  the  amount  of  wood  substance  present 
largely  determines  the  strength  of  the  clear  wood.  In  any  given 
species,  lot,  or  pair  of  timbers,  other  things  being  equal,  the 
heavier  pieces  will  be  the  stronger.  Such  a  comparison  will  hold 
of  course  only  when  the  pieces  are  at  approximately  the  same 
moisture  content  and  have  corresponding  defects.  This  prin- 
ciple furnishes  a  visual  method  of  classifying:  southern  yellow 
pine  for  strength  and  can  be  applied  to  Douglas  fir,  the  weight 
being  estimated  by  means  of  the  proportion  of  summerwood 
present.  In  conifers,  the  summerwood  appears  on  the  end  of 
timber  as  the  heavy  dark  portion  of  the  annual  ring.    Summer- 
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wood  contains  more  wood  substance  than  springwood,  and  is 
consequently  heavier  and  stronger.  Thus  timbers  which  con- 
tain  a  high  percentage  of  heavy  dark  wood  are  mherently 
stronger  than  those  which  contain  a  small  percentage  of  such 

wood.  .  4.1.  4. 

Defects  are  any  irregularities  occurring  in  or  on  wood  that 
may  lower  some  of  its  strength  properties,  durability,  or  ser- 
viceability. The  strength  of  timbers  is  dependent  more  upon 
the  size,  number,  and  location  of  defects  than  upon  the  species 
or  density. 

The  defects  which  materially  affect  the  strength  are  decay, 
knots,  shakes,  checks,  spHts,  and  cross  grain.  The  size,  number, 
and  location  of  these  defects  largely  determine  the  strength 
of  individual  lots  of  mine  timbers. 

Decay Decay  results  in  a  reduction  in  strength,  but  the 

extent  of  the  injury  is  hard  to  detect.  When  decay  in  a  knot 
increases  with  depth,  the  decay  is  usually  serious,  and  cannot 
be  estimated  by  surface  indications.  Many  species  are  subject 
to  rapid  decay  when  in  moist  locations,  or  may  even  have  decay 
present  before  being  placed  in  service.  Such  timber,  when  ap- 
parently sound,  may  be  badly  infected  and  break  without  warn- 
ing. Thus,  some  species,  such  as  aspen,  obtain  a  reputation 
for  brashness  or  sudden  failures  due  to  the  action  of  decay, 
although  when  sound  the  species  is  comparably  tough.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  where  strength  is  of  first  importance,  to 
reject  all  timbers  with  evidence  of  decay,  especially  when  they 
are  to  be  used  in  damp  or  moist  locations.  For  this  reason 
proper  storage  of  timbers  awaiting  use  is  highly  important. 
Decay  often  develops  and  makes  rapid  progress  while  the  tim- 
bers are  in  storage. 

Knots  and  Knot  Holes— From  the  standpoint  of  effect  on 
strength  no  distinction  is  made  between  knots  and  knot  holes. 
The  effect  of  knots  on  the  strength  of  a  member  used  as  a  beam 
is  pronounced,  whereas  the  effect  on  the  strength  of  a  member 
used  as  a  post  or  colmun  is  of  much  less  importance.  A  knot 
in  the  middle  of  the  lower  face  of  a  sawed  beam  reduces  the 
strength  in  the  proportion  that  the  diameter  of  the  knot  bears 
to  the  width  of  the  face.  For  example,  if  the  knot  measures 
one-fourth  the  width  of  the  face,  the  beam  will  be  only  three- 
fourths  as  strong  as  one  of  clear  material  of  the  same  quality., 
As  knots  affect  the  strength  of  columns  considerably  less  than 
they  do  the  strength  of  beams,  timbers  with  large  knots  should 
be  used  as  posts  or  props  instead  of  beams  or  caps. 

Shakes  and  Checks— A  shake  is  a  separation  of  the  wood, 
the  greater  part  of  w^hich  occurs  between  the  growth  jmgs,- 
whereas  a  check  is  a  lengthwise  separation  of  the  wood,  the 
greater  part  of  which  occurs  across  the  growth  rings.  In  struc- 
tural timbers  the  only  safe  method  of  estimating  the  extent  of 
shakes  is  to  assume  that  shakes  which  appear  on  the  end  ex- 
tend to  the  center  of  the  length.    Both  defects  reduce  the  area 
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acting  in  resistance  to  shear,  and  their  effect  depends  upon  the 
area  of  the  longitudinal  section  they  cover. 

Pitch  Pockets — A  pitch  pocket  is  a  local  shake  filled  with 
pitch  and  is  usually  not  of  sufficient  length  to  affect  appreciably 
the  area  acting  in  resistance  to  shear.  A  large  number  of  pitch 
pockets  in  a  timber  indicates  the  presence  of  general  shakes, 
and  such  timbers  should  not  be  used  as  beams  where  high 
shearing  stresses  are  developed. 

Cross  Grain — Cross-grained  wood  is  that  in  which  the  \yood 
cells  or  fibers  do  not  run  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  piece. 
As  the  angle  of  deviation  from  the  axis  increases,  the  strength 
decreases.  When  the  slope  of  the  grain  is  not  in  excess  of 
1  in  20,  the  reduction  in  strength  can  be  neglected,  but  for 
greater  angles  some  consideration  must  be  given  to  this  factor. 
With  a  slope  of  grain  of  1  in  8,  it  is  presumed  that  the  strength 
of  sawed  timbers  will  be  reduced  one-half.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  part  of  this  reduction  in  strength  is  due 
to  a  weakening  of  the  material  by  checks  which  invariably 
develop  and  which  without  exception  follow  the  grain. 

Both  angle  of  grain  and  effect  of  knots  are  of  less  impor- 
tance in  round  than  in  hewed  and  sawed  timbers. 

Insect  Holes — Insect  holes  are  usually  too  small  to  affect 
the  strength  appreciably,  and  it  is  only  when  a  timber  is  con- 
siderably honeycombed  or  is  subject  to  active  attack  that  these 
defects  need  be  considered  at  all  from  a  strength  standpoint. 
The  tendency  of  insect-burrowed  timbers  to  catch  and  hold 
water,  however,  affects  their  durability. 

Pith — Pith  is  the  small,  soft  core  in  the  growth  center  of 
a  log.  Checks  and  shakes  in  sawed  material  commonly  occur 
near  the  pith,  and  these  have  the  same  effect  as  any  other 
checks  or  shakes  on  strength.  Aside  from  the  tendency  for 
checks  to  form  near  it,  pith  in  a  timber  should  not  be  considered 
a  defect. 

Species,  or  kind  of  wood,  is  not  the  most  important  factor 
in  the  selection  of  mine  timibers.  Nevertheless,  in  mining  oper- 
ations it  has  often  been  given  the  principal  consideration.  The 
character  of  the  timbers  which  will  be  obtained  from  the  differ- 
ent species  can  be  discussed  only  generally,  as  the  quality  of 
wood  and  number  of  defects  are  largely  dependent  on  local  con- 
ditions and  on  whether  timbers  are  round  or  sawed.  Round 
timbers  are  from  small  trees,  usually  second  growth,  and  al- 
though the  quality  of  the  stand  being  cut  influences  the  char- 
acter of  the  timbers  there  will  be  less  difference  in  round  tim- 
bers from  different  species  than  in  sawed  tim.bers.  This  is  be- 
cause round  timbers  usually  consist  of  the  entire  cut,  whereas 
in  sawed  material  large  mills  usually  manufacture  mine  timbers 
from  what  is  left  of  the  logs  after  the  better  grades  have  been 
removed  for  other  purposes.  Small  sawmills,  esoecially  portable 
ones,  often  run  the  entire  mill  cut  into  mine  timbers. 

The  grouping  of  woods  ?iven  on  this  page  is  based  on  a  com- 
bination of  strength  properties  of  importance  in  mine  timbers. 
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These  properties  are  strength  as  a  beam  or  post,  and  toughness 
or  shock-resisting  ability.  They  are  obtained  from  results  of; 
tests  made  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  on  small,  clear 
specimens.  The  species  were  grouped  first  in  accordance  with 
their  strength  as  a  beam  or  post.  The  toughness  was  then 
considered,  and  the  species  which  were  especially  low  m  this 
property  were  dropped  one  group,  because  of  the  fact  that  tim- 
bers low  in  toughness  do  not  give  warning  of  failure. 

The  average  strength  of  each  group  is  seven-eighths  the 
average  of  the  next  higher  group.    Thus,  if  the  average  strength, 
of  the  first  group  is  taken  as  100,  the  average  of  groups  2,  3, 
4  and  5  will  be  88,  77,  67,  and  59,  respectively.    The  species  are 
arranged  alphabetically  in  each  group. 

The  hardwoods  of  groups  1  and  2,  because  of  their  high 
strength  and  other  desirable  properties,  have  a  high  commercial 
value  for  many  uses  and  consequently  are  not  used  to  any  great 
extent  in  mine  timbers,  except  in  the  round  form.  The  com- 
mercial white  and  red  oaks  are  about  the  same  as  southern 
pine  and  Douglas  fir   (western  Washington  and^  Oregon  type) 


GROUP  1 

Ash,  white 

Beech 

Birch,  sweet 

Birch,  yellow  .  ^         „ 

Douglas     fir,     (dense     western     Oregon, 

Washington) 
Elm,   cork 
L»arch,   western 
Maple,  red 
Maple,  sugar 
Oak,   commercial  white 
Oak,   commercial  red 
Pine  (dense  southern  yellow) 


<^ 


GROUP    3 


GROUP  2 

Ash,  pumpkin 

Cedar.  Port  Orford 

Cucumber  tree 

Cypress,  bald 

Douglas  fir  (Rocky  Mountain  type) 

Douglas  fir  (sound  western  Washington, 

Oregon) 
Elm.  slippery 
Elm,  white 
Gum,  black 
Gum.  cotton 
Gum.  red 
Hackberry 
Hemlock,  eastern 
Hemlock,  western 
Magnolia  (evergreen) 
Pine.   Norway 

Pine,   (sound  southern  yellow) 
Tamarack 

GROUP    4 


Ash.  black 

Birch,  paper 

Fir.  anriPbills 

Fir,  noble 

Maple,  silver 

Pine,  lodgepole 

Pine,  white 

Pine,  western  white 

Snruce.  red 

Spruce,  white 

Spruce.   Sitka 

Sycamore 


Basswood 
Butternut 
Cedar,  incense 
Cedar.  w:estern  red 
Chestnut 
Cottonwood 

F'r.  white 

Pine;  jaok 

Pine,  limber 

Pine.'  sugrir 

Pine,,  plnon 

Pine,  western  yellow 

Poplar,  yellow 


; :  * 


GROUP  5 


Aspen 

Buckeye,  yellow 
Cedar,  northern  white 
Cedar,  southern  white 


-  Fir,   Alpine 
Fir.  balsam 
Snruce,   Engelmann 
Willow,  black      -    - 


in  strength  as  a  beam  or  post,  but  are  mucb  higher  'i^ir^ou^^ ; 
ness     T?^e  oaks,  although  they  will  carry  no  greater  >aas.  wilV 
Seneralifgiye  more  warning  t^^n  th« -uthern_T»ne  or  Dou^la^^^ 
fir  of  the  same  quality  as  regards  defects..  J.%^l.S?wl- 
have  better  holding  power  for  fastenirtgS,  aifd.off«-ia6?g-^  ■ 
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sistance  to  wear.  Hence,  they  are  to  be  preferred  where  these 
properties  are  of  importance.  The  range  of  strength  values 
in  both  red  and  white  oaks  is  so  large  that  the  shght  difference 
in  their  averafi(e  strength  properties  is  of  no  practical  im- 
portance. 

Dense  Douglas  fir  and  southern  yellow  pine  are  listed  in 
group  1,  but  would  seldom  be  furnished  in  mine  timbers,  since 
the  high  density  material  is  too  valuable  for  other  purposes. 
However,  the  **sound''  material  of  these  species,  which  fails  in 
group  2,  furnishes  a  large  percentage  of  the  mine  timber  used. 
Besides  lacking  the  density  required  in  grouD  1,  they  also  lack 
strength,  being  usually  from  boxed  hearts  "and  rapid  second- 
growth  triees.  They  therefore  furnish  mine  timbers  almost 
identical  in  ch^aracter  and  strength  with  the  general  run  of 
timbers  furnished  by  Douglas  fir  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  type; 
and  a  judgment  based  on  the  higher  average  inherent  strength 
of  such  material  without  consideration  of  other  factors  would  be 
misleading. 

Timbers  from  a  species  in  groups  3,  4,  and  5  usually  repre- 
sent mill  run  or  woods  run,  and  consequently  havea  wide  range 
of  strength.  The  best  and  strongest  of  the  material  in  these 
groups  will  not  usually  have  been  sorted  out  for  other  uses, 
except  in  case  of  such  species  as  basswood,  butternut,  chestnut, 
.white  pine,  sugar  pine,  sycamore,  and  yellow  poplar.  Mine 
timbers  from  the  species  in  groups  3,  4,  and  5  will  therefore 
often  average  better  in  grade  than  those  from  the  first  two 
groups. 

Moisture  affects  the  strength  of  structural  timbers  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  The  direct  effect  of  loss  of  moisture  is 
the  stiffening  and  strengthening  of  the  wood  fibers.  This  in- 
crease in  strength,  however,  is  accompanied  by  checking,  split- 
ting, warping,  and  twisting.  As  a  consequence,  some  of  the 
strength  due  to  drying  is  lost.  Because  of  this  loss,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  most  structural  timbers  are  liable  to  be  wet 
during  some  period  of  their  life,  it  is  unsafe  to  assume  an  in- 
crease in  strength  over  the  green  condition. 

Timbers  in  damp  or  wet  locations  usually  decay  to  some 
extent  before  removal.  Allowance  for  this  weakening  should 
be  made  in  the  choice  of  species. 

Mine  timbers  are  now  generallv  selected  by  species,  the 
determining  factor  being  the  reputation  of  the  species  for 
strength  and  durability.  Selection  of  timber  without  consid- 
eration of  the  grade  and  the  possibilities  of  preservative  treat- 
ment often  results  in  the  shinpincy  of  timber  for  long  distances 
when  more  suitable  material  is  available  locallv.  The  local  tim- 
ber which  as  a  species  is  much  weaker  will  often  have  greater 
strength  than  the  low  grade  of  the  normally  superior  species 
ordinarily  used.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  relative 
strength  of  timbers  is  largely  a  matter  of  grade.  The  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  has  prepared  rules  for  the  grading  of 
structural  timbers  for  strength,  and  recommends  the  use  of 
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definite  working  stresses  in  building  construction  for  each  grade 
of  a  number  of  species.  These  working  stresses  furnish  a  means 
of  comparing  the  strength  of  the  low  grades  of  the  better  species 
with  higher  grades  of  the  inherently  weak  species,  and  may  to 
this  extent  be  useful  to  mine  operators. 

A  considerable  saving  can  be  made  by  the  careful  utilization 
of  the  timber  of  all  species  which  goes  into  the  mines,  whether 
treated  or  untreated.  To  utilize  the  available  strength  to  the 
best  advantage,  the  timbers  should  be  sorted  in  accordance  with 
their  strength.  The  heaviest  timbers  and  those  with  smallest 
defects  should  be  used  where  the  largest  loads  will  occur.  Tim- 
bers should  be  sorted  so  that  those  with  large  knots  will  be  used 
as  columns,  and  those  with  smaller  knots  as  beams. 

-The  points  to  be  given  careful  consideration  are  selection 
by  grade  as  well  as  by  species,  and  sorting  or  selection  for 
strength  and  durability  in  accordance  with  conditions  of  use. 
Finally,  the  timlber  should  be  properly  cared  for  during  storage, 
so  that  its  strength  will  not  be  reduced  by  decay.  The  practice 
of  these  principles  will  bring  into  use  a  number  of  species  now 
regarded  as  unsuitable  and  will  result  in  a  saving  in  transpor- 
tation and  cost  of  material  without  loss  of  service. 


Table  14. — Equivalent  lumber  values  of  different  grades  of  ties  sold  at 
various  prices, 

[Cost  of  sawing  assumed  to  be  $8  per  thousand  board  feet  for  l-inch  lumber,  and 
20  cents  per  tie.  Loss  of  one-fifth  the  timber  scale  by  sawing  1-inch  lumber  as 
compared  with  sawing  the  material  into  ties.] 


n 


Grade  of  tie. 


No.    1: 
Inches 
tents, 
or     42 
board 

No.    2: 
inches 
tents, 
or    36 
board 

No.    3: 
inches 
tents, 
or    31 
board 

No.    4: 
in.  by 
tents, 
or    25 
board 

No.    5: 
in.   by 
tents, 
or    22 
board 


Size,  6  by  6 
by  8  ft.  (con- 
24    board    ft. 

ties    per    M 

feet) 

Size,  6  by  7 
by  8  ft.  (con- 
28  board  feet 

ties    per    M 

feet) 

Size.  6  by  8 
by  8  ft.  (con- 
32  board  feet 

ties    per     M 

feet) 

Size,    7    by    8 

8%   ft    (con- 

40    board    ft. 

ties    per     M 

Size,  7  by  9 
8%  ft.  (con- 
45  board  ft. 
ties    per     M 

feet) 


Price  received  per  tie. 


$3.50 


10.60 


$0.70 


$0.80 


$0.90 


$1.00 


$1.10 


$1.20 


$1^ 


$1.40 


$LfiO 


Value  per  thousand  board  feet,  1-inch  lumber. 


$23.75 


21.50 


19.65 


17.38 


16.25 


$29.00 


26.00 


23.50 


20.50 


$34.2j 


30.50 


27.40 


19.00 


23.62 


$39.50 


35.00 


31.25 


21.75 


26.75 


24.50 


$44.75 


39.50 


35.10 


29.88 


$50.0( 


44.00 


27.25 


39.00 


33.(0 


$55.25 


48.50 


42.90 


$60.50 


53.00 


46.70 


$65.75 


67.50 


50.60 


36.12    39.25    42.38 


$71.00 


62.00 


54.50 


$76.25 


66.50 


30.00 


32.75 


35.50 


38.25 


45.50 


41.00 


58.40 


48.62 


43.75 


Taken   from  Farmers*   Bulletin  1210,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUKE 

WEIGHT 

Table  1. — Approximate  weights  of  various  wood  products} 


Species 


Lumber  (per  1,000 
board  feet) 


Air- 
dry 


Green 


.5 


Ash,  white 

Aspen  (popple) 

Basswood  ...._ — «... 

Beech „ , 

Birch,  yellow , 

Cedar,  western  red. , 

Cherry,  black ... 

Chestnut 

Cottonwood « ^ 

Cypress,  southern — ... 

Elm: 

.    White 

Slippery ' 

Fir:  .       I 

'"    Balsam 

Douglas  ...^..^..- 

Gum: 

Black — 

Red  (sweet) ' 

Hackberry ' 

Hemlock  (eastern) 

Hickory j 

Juniper  (western) «..J 

Locust,  black ' 

Maple:  ! 

Sugar  . 

Red 

Silver > 

Oak:  ' 

Red 

White  ..-> 

Pme:  i 

Loblolly 

Longleaf  ..^ ^ 

Norway  (red) ' 

'      Pinon 4. { 

^^    Pitch I 

Shortleaf . ' 

Slash ! 

Sugar I 

Western  yellow -.., 

White *... 

Poplar,  yellow  (tulip)  .... 

Redwood «... 

Spruce,  eastern 

Sycamore .^ .... 

Tupelo  gum  (bay  poplar)  I 

Walnut,  black «... 

Willow ,... 


Rough 

(clftss-j     12  inches 

edaslj    diameter} 

thick)! 
"ship -I 


Lbs. 

3,500 
2.200 
2,100 
3,600 
3,700 
1,930 
3,000 
2,500 
2.200 
2,800 

2,930 
3,300 

2,100 
2.800 

3.030 
2.8:X) 
3.530 
2.400 
4,300 

4,100 

3,600 
3.0>X) 
2,830 

3.600 
4.030 


2.500 
3,200 
3,500 
2,800 

3,000 
3.000 
3.700 
2,200 
2.300 
2,200 
2,400 
2,  00 
2,400 
3.000 
3,030 
3.000 
2,l(X) 


Lbs 

4.030|4 
3.930 
3,4004 
4.6004 

4,8304 
2,200'6 

3,830'4 
4.6OOI4 
3,600 

4,2304 


4, 
4,6 


0304 


Logs  (per  1,000  board  feet  log  scale, 
Doyle  rule)  2 


ping   Green 
dry"  I 


Lbs.  I 

3,80o' 
2,250 
2,500 
4,000 
4,000 
3.000 
3,800 
2,800 
2,800 
3,000 

3.100 
4,000 


630'4 


3,700     

3,  005  3.300 

3.700'4  2,800 
3,^304  3.300 
4,400^4  3.200 
4.0300  2.530 
5,2004  4.500 


4,830 


5.40(> 


Lbs. 

11,100 
10,800 

9.500 
12.700 
13.200 

6.200 
10,500 
12,600 
10,700 
11,800 

11,300 
12,600 

10,400 
8,700 

1 0,400 
•0,630 
11,300 
11,200 
i4,700 


Dry 


18  inches 
diameter? 


Green 


,  13,400 


4,70d4  3,900 
4,3004  3,300 
3,8'30'4  3,330, 


4  4,030 


5,2004  4,030^ 

4.200 I 

4.500      ; 

4.0007  3,500 
3,500 I 


Lbs 

9.700 
6.200 
5,V00 
10.100 
10,300 
5,300 
8,300 
7.000 
6.300 
7,800j 

7,800 

9.200 

i 

5.800 
7,700 

8,300 
8,100 
8,900 
6,600 
11,900 


Lbs. 

7,700 
7,600 
6.600 
8,900 
9,200 
4,300 
7,300 
8,800 
7.500 
8,200 

7.900 
8,800 

7,200 
6,100 

7.200 
7.400 
7.900 
7.800 
10,300 


Dry 


24  inches 
diameter} 


Green 


11,300    9,300 


4.500 

3.7007 

4.400 

4,200 

4.'0d8' 

3.2006 

3,2004 

3.200  9 

2.8'30 

4.300  4 
5.500  4 
4.300  4 

4,3004 


3,300 


2.600 
2.4'30 
2.800 
2,. 00 

3:ck)o 

2.830 
3.830 
2.800 


.2.900 
11.900 
10,500 

14,800 
4,400 

11,500 

12.400 

11,100 

9,700 

12.400 

10,400 

12,200 

11,500 

11,300 

9.000 

8.800 

8,900 

7,7oO 

12,U0<> 

15.200 

11.9)0 

11.800 


10.000 
8,200 
7,800, 

10,400 
10,900 
i 
6.900 
9.000 
9.700 
7.800 

8.300 
8.300 
10.400 
6.200 
6.500 
6.200 
6,500 
5.900 
6.600 
8.300 
8.500 
8.200 
6.000 


9.000 
8.300 
7,300 

10.30 


Lbs 

6,800 
4,300 
4.100 
7.000 
7,200 
3,700 
5.800 
4,900 
4,400 
5,500 

5,500 
6,400 

4.000 
5,400 

5.800 
5,600 
6,200 
4,600 
8,300 

"7.900 

7,000 
5,700 
5,400 

7.300 


Dry 


10,000    7,600 


8.000 
8,700 
7,700 
6,800 

'8J00 
7.200 
8.500 
8.000 
7,900 
6.300 
6,100 
6,200 
5.400 
8.400 

10.600 
8,300 
8,200 


Lbs. 

6,600 
6,400 
5,600 
7,500 
7.800 
3,700 
6,200 
7, .500 
6,300 
7,000 

6,700 
7,400 

6.100 
5,200 

6,100 
6,300 
6.700 
6,600 
8,700 

■7,900 

7.600 
7,100 
6,200 

8,800 
8,500 


Cordwood, 
bolts,  butts, 
etc.,per  cordz 


Green 


Lbi. 

6.700 
3.700 
3,500 
6.000 
6.100 
3.100 
4.600 
4.100 
3.700 
4.600. 

4.600 
5.600 


Lbs. 

4.300 
4.200 
3.700 
6,000 
5.100 
2,400 
4.100 
4.900 
4,200 
4.600 

4.400 
4,900 


Dry 


3.400'    4.000 
4.600     3.400 


4,800 
6.300 
6,800 
5,500 

5.800 
5.800 
7,200 
4,300 
4,500 
4,300 
4,500 
4,100 
4.600 
5,800 
5.900 
5,700 
4,200 


6.800 
7,400 
6,500 
5,700 

"7^400 
6,100 
7,200 
6,800 
6,700 
5.300 
5,200 
5,200 
4,600 
7,100 
9,000 
7.100 
7,000| 


4,9001 
4.800 
8,200; 
3,900; 
7,000j 

■6"700 

i 

5,900 
4.900 

4,600; 

6,200 
6,500 

4,100 
5,800 
5,700 
4,600 

■4T9OO 
4.900 
6.100 
8.700 
8.800 
3,700 
3.600 
3.500 
3,900i 
4.900 
6.000 
4.900 
3.600 


4,000 
4,200 
4.400 
4.400 
5,700 
4,000 
6.200 

5.000 
4.700 
4.100 

5.800 
5.600 


4.500 
4,800 
4,000 
3.500 
8.900 
4,900 
4.000 
4.800 
4.600 
4.400 
3.600 
3.400 
3,{.00 
3,000 
4,700 
6.900 
4.700 
4.600 


Lbs. 

3.800 
2.400 
2.300 
3.900 
4.000 
2.100 
3.200 
2.700 
2.500 
3.100 

3.100 
3.600 

2.200 
3.000 

3.200 
3,100 
3,500 
2,600 
4.600 
3,200 
4.400 

3.900 
3.200 
3,000 

3.900 
4,300^ 

2,700 

3,m) 

3.500 

2.800 

3,000 

3,200 

3.200 

4,000 

2,400- 

2.500 

2,700 

2,500 

2,300 

2,600 

3,200 

3.300 

3.290 

2.300 


.  1  These  weights  and  those  in  Tables  2,  3,  and  5  are  not  the  shipping  weights 
iSrescribed  by  any  railroad  or  any  State  railroad  commission.  The  weights  here 
given  for  "green"  lumber  are  based  largely  upon  the  weights  of  wood  cut  and 
shipped  in  the  log  for  varying  distances  to  the  Forest  Products  Labarotary, 
Madison,  Wis.,  for  purposes  of  testing.  The  "green"  weights  for  lumber  are, 
thus,  noX  the  weights  of  the  wood  when  cut.  There  is  no  recognized  standard 
g^reen  weight' for  wood. 

2  Weights  of  logs  and  cordwood  computed  from  A.  K.  Armstrong's  weights  of 
hardwood  per  cubic  foot   (90  cubic  feet  per  cord). 

3  Diameter  inside  bark  at  small  end. 

4  Weights  of  rough  lumber  are  official  standard  weights  of  the  National  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Association,   unless     otherwise  indicated. 

5  Lumberman's  Bureau. 

6  West  Coast  Lumberman's  Association. 

7  Southern   Pine   Association. 

8  Western    Pine   Manufacturers'    Association. 

9  California  Redwood  Association.  ^ 

-    Taken   from  Farmers'   Bulletin   1210,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Table  16. — Cost  of  shipping  (or  hauling)  1-inch  lumber,  green  and 
air  dry,  per  thousand  hoard  feet,  at  rates  of  from  two  to  fourteen 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  , 

(Weights  used  are  those  given  in  Table  1.) 


Species. 


T  r 


•  •■••••••• 


Hardwoods 
Ash: 

Green 

Air  dry. ...... 

Basswood: 

Green 

Air  dry 

Beech :     • 

Green. 

.Air  dry ... 

Birch,  yellow: 

'Green 

Air  dry. ...... 

Cherry,  black :i 

Green 

Air  dry 

Chestnut: 

Green 

Air  dry 

Cottonwood:  2 

Green 

Air  dry 

Elm: 

Green 

Air  dry 

Gum.  red: 

Green 

Air  dry 

Hickory: 

Green 

Air  dry .. 

Maple,  Sugar: 

Green 

Air  dry 

Oak,  red: 

Green . . 

Air  dry 

Oak.  white: 

Green. ' 

Air  dry 

Sycamore: 

Gref»n • 

Air  dry. 

Yellow  poplar: 

Grepn  

Air  dry 

Tupelo:3 

Green  

Air  dry 

Walnut: 

Green 

Air  dry 

Softwoods. 
Fir.*Douglas: 

Green 

Air  dry 

Pine,  longleaf: 

Green 

Air  dry 

Pine.  Norway  (red): 

Green 

Air  dry 

Pine,  shortleaf: 
Green. .. 
Air  dry . '. . 
Pine,  white: 
Green. ... 

Air  dry 

Spruce,  red: 
Green. .  ..•..-.. 
Air  dry 


•  ••••• 


•   •   •  •   • 


•  •   •   •   • 


■   •   •  • 


Rates  in  cents  per  hundred  pounds. 


3 


6 


8 


9 


10       11 


12 


13 


14 


Cost  of  shipping  1,000  board  feet. 


$  .80 

.70 


I 


$1.20 
1.05 


1.40 


.681   1.021   1.36 
.421     .631     .84 


.921   1.381   1.84 
.72    1.08    1.44 


$2.00 


I 


$2.40 


1.75    2.10 


1.70 
1.05 

2.30 
1.80 

1  .1 


2.04 
1.26 

2.76 
2.16 


.961  1.441  1.921  2.401  2.88 

.741  1.11  1.48  1.85    2.22 

I  I           1  I 

.761  1.141  1.521  1.901   2.28 

.601  .90  L20  1.501  1.80 

-.921  1.381  1.841  2.301   2.76 

.501  .75  1,001  1.25|   1.50 


.721 
.441 


1 


L08 
.66 


1.80 
1.10 


2.16 
1.32 


861   1.291   1.721   2.151   2.58 


$2.80 
2.45 

2.38 
1.47 

3.22 
2.52 

3.36 
2.59 

2.66 
2.10 

3.22 
1.75 

2.52 
1.54 

3.01 


.621     .931   1.24 


.781  1.171   1.56 
.561     .841   1.12 


1.551   1.86 


1.95 
1.40 


1.041  1.561   2.081  2.60 
.861   1.291  1.72(  2.15 


.94    1.411  1.88 

.72    1.081  1.44 

I 

1.08    1.621  2.16 

.721   1.081  1.44 

I  I 

1.041  1.561  2.08 

.801   1.201  1.60 

I  I 

.861  1.291  1.72 

.601     .90|  1.20 


2.35 
1.80i  2.16 


2.34 
1.68 

3.12 
2.58 

2.82 


$3.20 
2.80 

2.72 
1.68 

3.68 

2.88 

3.84 
2.96 

3.04 
2.40 

3.68 
2.00 

2.88 
1.76 

3.44 


$3.60l$4.00 
3.151  3.50 

I 

3.061  3.40 

4.141  4.60 

1.891  2.10^ 

1 

3.241  3.60 

I 

4.321  4.80 

3.331  3.70 

I 

3.421  3.80 

2.701  3.00 

1 
4.141   4.60 


$4.40 
3.85 

3.74 
5.06 
2.41 

3.96 

5.28 


$4.80 
4.20 

4.08 
5.52 
2.52 

4.32 

5.76 


4.071   4.44 


2.171  2.48! 


2.25 

3.24 
1.98 

3.87 
2.79 


2.70r  3.24 
1.80    2.16 

2.60    3.121  3.64 
2.00    2.401  2.80 


2.73 
1.96 

3.64 
3.01 

3.29 
2.52 

3.78 
2.52 


2.15 
1.5a 


1 


2.58|  3.01 
1.801   2.10 


.641  .961  1.28|  1.601  1.921  2.24 

.481  .721  .961  1.201  1.441   1.68 

I.IOI  1.651  2.201  2.751  3.301  3.85 

.601  .901  1.201  1.501  1.80(  2.10 


.861   1.29 
.601     .90 


.621 
.561 


.93 

.84 


1.721   2.151  2.581   3.01 


1.201   1.50 


.801   1.20 
.701   1.06 


.70- 
.56 

.74 
.60 

.64 
.44 

I 
.561 

.481 


1.05 

.84 

1.11 
.90 

.96 
.66 


L24 
1.12 

1.60 
1.40 

1.40 
1.12 

1.48 
1.20 

1.28 
.88 


1.55 
1.40 

2.00 


3.12 
2.24 

4.16 
3.44 

3.76 

2.88 

4.32 

2.88 

4.16 
3.20 

3.44 
2.40 

2.56 
1.92 

4.40 
2.40 

3.44 


2.50 

3.60 
2.20 

4.30 
3.10 


3.511  3.90 
2.521  2.80 

1 
4.681  5.20 
3.871   4.30 

I 
4.231  4.70 
3.241  3.60 

I 
4.861  5.40 
3.241   3.60 


4.18 
3.30 

5.06 
2.75 

3.96 
2.42 

4.73 
3.41 

4.29 
3.08 


$5.20 
4.55 

4.42 
5.98 
2.73 

4.68 

6.24 
4.81 

4.56    4.94 
3.601  3.90 


5.52 
3.00 

4.32 
2.64 

5. 16 
3.72 


5.98 
3.25 

4.68 
2.86 

5.59 
4.03 


4.681   5.07 
3.36 


5.721  6.24 
4.731   5.16 

1 
5.171   5.64 
3.961   4.32 


5.94 
3.96 


4.681   5.201  5.72 
3.601  4.00    4.40 


6.48 
4.32 


3.641 

6.76 
5.59 

6.11 
4.68 

7.02 
4.68 

$5.60 
4.90 

4.76 
6.44 
2.94 

5.04 

6.72 
5.18 

5.32 
4.20 

6.44 
3.50 

5.04 
3.08 

6.02 
4.34 

5.46 
3.92 

7.28 
6.02 

6.58 
5.04 

7.56 
5.04 


6.241  6.761  7.28 


4.801  5.20 


3.871   4.30 
2.701   3.00 

I 
2.881  3.20 
2.161  2.40 

I 
4.951  5.50 
2.70t  3.00 

I 
3.871   4.30 


4.73 
3.30 

3.52 
2.64 


5.161  5.59 
3.601   3.90 


3.84 

2.88 


1.75 
1.40 


1.801  2.10 

I 

I 

1.861  2.17 
1.68i  1.96 

I 
2.401  2.80 


1.751  2.101  2.45 


2.10 
1.68 


1.851  2.22 

1.501  1.80 

I 

1.601  1.92 

1.10  1.32 


2.45 
1.96 

2.59 
2.10 


2.401   2.701  3.00 


2.481   2.791   3.10 
2.24 


6.051  6.60 
3.301   3.60 


4.16 
3.12 


5.60 

6.02 
4.20 

4.48 
3.36 


7.151  7.70 


4.73 
3.30 


3.41 


3.20 
2.80, 

2.80 
2.24 

2.96 
2.40 


2.521  2.801  3.08 


5.16 
3.60 


.841   1.121  1.401   1.68 
.721     .96    1.201  1.44 


2.241  2.56 

1.541  1.76 

I 

1.96|  2.24 

1.68  1.92 


3.60!  4.001   4.40 
3.151   3.151   3.85 


3.85 
3.08 

4.07 
3.30 

3.52 
2.42 

3.08 
2.64 


3.72 
3.36 

4.80 


3.90 

5.59 
3.90 


3.151   3.50 
2.521   2.80 

I 
3.331   3.70 
2.701   3.00 

I 
2.881   3.20 
1.981  2.20 

1 
2.521   2.80 
2.161  2.40 


4.03 
3.64 

5.20 
4.201  4.55 

4.20    4.55 
3.361   3.64 

I 
4.441   4.81 


3.60 

3.84 
3.64 

3.36 

2.88 


3.90 

4.16 
2.86 

3.64 
3.12 


4.20 

6.02 
4.20 


4.34 
3.92 

5.60 
4.90 

4.90 
3.92 

5.18 
4.20 

4.48 
3.08 

3.92 
3.36 


1  For  silver  maple  use   figures   for  black  cherry,   since  the  weights  are  about 

^^^  2^F?r^'willow  use  figures  for  cottonwood.   adding  about  20  per   cent,   for  green 

^"""a^For  black  gum  use  figures  for  tupelo,  since  the  weights  are  about  the  same. 
Taken   from  Farmers'    Bulletin  1210,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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BLIGHTINFECTED  CHESTNUT  AS  DURABLE  AS 

SOUND  CHESTNUT 

Technical  Note  No.  174,  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

Service  records  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  indi- 
cate that  chestnut  posts,  poles,  and  ties  cut  from  blight-infected 
trees  are  as  durable  in  service  as  similar  timbers  cut  from 
healthy  trees.  Inspections  on  posts  in  one  locality  during  eight 
years  of  service  showed  that  decay  progresses  about  as  rapidly 
in  undiseased  posts  as  in  blight-infected  posts. 

The  blight  fungus  attacks  living  trees  and  grows  in  the 
bark,  particularly  in  the  cambium  layer,  but  it  does  not  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  wood  itself.  The  blight  finally  kills  the 
tree,  effectively  girdling  it  by  separating  the  bark  from  the 
wood. 

Blight-killed  chestnut  should  be  cut  and  utilized  as  soon  as 
possible.  Allowing  dead  trees  to  check  and  become  infected 
with  decay  in  the  woods  shortens  the  service  life  of  timbers 
cut  from  the  tree. 


RELATIVE  DURABILITY  (RESISTANCE  TO  DECAY) 

OF  UNTREATED  WOODS 

Technical  Note  No.  173,  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
Durability  Of  Commercial  White  Oak  Taken  As  100  Per  Cent. 


Cedar,  eastern  red   (juniper)  . . . 

Cedar,  southern  white 

Cedar,   other  species 

Cypress,    bald    

Douglas   fir    (dense) 

Douglas  fir  ^average  mill  run). . 

Fir    (the    true    firs) 

Hemlock     

Larch,    western    

Pine,    jack    

Pine,  longleaf,  slash   (Cuban).. 
Pine,    Norway 

Ash   

Aspen    . ; 

Basswood     

Beech 

Birch 

Butternut 

Catalpa     

CThestnut 

Cottonwood     

Elder,   pale 

Elm,   cork  (rock),   slippery 

Elm,    white    

Gum,    black,    cotton    (Tupelo) . . 
Gum,    red 


Conflors 

150-200       Pine,    pitch,    sugar 45-55 

.yO-100       Pine,    shortleaf *. 60-80 

125-175       Pine,   So.  yellow   (dense) 80-100 

125-175       Pine,  western  white 65-80 

75-100       Pine,     white 70-90 

75-85  Pine,     western     yellow,      pond, 

25-35             loblolly,    lodgepole 35-50 

35-55         Redwood    125-175 

75-85  Spruce,    Engelman,    red,    Sitka, 

35-45            white    35-50 

75-100       Tamarack 75-85 

45-60         Yew,    Pacific    (western) 170 

Hardwoods 

40-55         Hickory     40-55 

25-35         Locust,     black     150-250 

30-40         Locust,  honey 80-100 

40-50         Magnolia,     evergreen 40-50 

35-50         Maple    50-50 

50-70         Mulberry,    red    160-200 

125-175        Oaks,    red    oak   group 40-55 

100-120       Oaks,    white   oak   group 100 

30-40         Oak,    chestnut    70-90 

25-35         Osage   orange    200-300 

65-75         Poplar,    yellow    40-55 

50-70         Sycamore     35-45 

30-50         Walnut,  black 100-120 

65-75         Willow    30-40 
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CREDIT  RATING 


The  losses  from  bad  accounts  through  dockage,  shortage 
and  through  other  forms  of  misrepresentation  and  misunder- 
standing between  manufacturer,  dealer  and  consumer  of  forest 
products  has,  for  the  majority  of  small  manufacturers  made 
the  business  not  only  unprofitable,  but  uncertain.  These  losses 
have  greatly  contributed  to  reducing  the  return  to  landowners 
that  have  served  to  discourage  growing  timber  in  this  district 
until  Pennsylvania  has  great  areas  of  land  that  are  producing 
very  little  or  nothing,  and  therefore  any  method  that  will  remedy 
these  conditions  should  be  vigorously  applied  and  joined  in  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  forestry  or  timber  supply. 

When  this  organization  was  formed  it  was  thought  that 
some  arrangement  could  be  made  with  the  now  established 
lumbermen's  credit  rating  agencies,  but  inquiry  has  shown  that 
these  agencies  usually  only  cover  lumber  buyers  of  grades  of 
lumber  coming  from  the  large  lumber  producing  sections,  as 
dealers  and  buyers  of  rough  products  who  handle  only  products 
such  as  mine  timbers,  paper  wood,  extract  wood,  posts,  poles, 
cord  wood  and  the  like  have  not  been  listed,  and  as  the  bulk  of 
the  material  manufactured  in  this  district  goes  into  these 
products  there  is  no  credit  rating  agency  covering  this  field 
unless  it  be  the  regular  commercial  agencies,  subscription  to 
which  costs  upwards  of  $100.00,  and  on  account  of  this  high 
cost  this  service  is  not  available  to  the  small  producers.  ' 

It  is  estimated  there  are  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand farmers  who  own  woodlots  in  Pennsylvania,  and  about 
twenty-five  thousand  others,  and  of  this  number  a  great  many 
manufacturers  market  their  own  timber,  and  knowing  these 
conditions  the  unscrupulous  buyer  has  had  a  profitable  field  of 
operation  and  the  rating  service  to  be  taken  up  by  this  associa- 
tion is  meant  to  eliminate  and  correct  these  conditions.  Its 
success  will  depend  upon  the  cooperation  alike  of  the  honest 
members  among  manufacturers,  dealers  and  consumers,  whom 
we  believe  constitute  a  great  majority  of  the  whole. 


¥i, 


TRADE  REPORTS:  Please  give  us  a  complete  report  on  your  experience  in  dealing  with  lumber  dealers  or  consumers,  whose  accounts  you  do  not 
consider  satisfactory,  listing  their  names  and  addresses  in  the  column  provided  for  names  and  addresses  and  usmg  the  number  corresponding  to 
their  name  in  reporting  transactions.     (Read  instructions  carefully  before  filling  out  reports) : 


Name  and  Address  of  Customer 


Name  and  Address  of  Customer 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 
10. 


11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19, 
20. 


Number 
of  name 
reported  on 

Period 
covered 
by  report 

Date  of 
last  sale 

Commodity 
sold 

How  many 
cars 

How  many 
claims  on 
grade 

How  many 
claims  on 
shortage 

Per  cent, 
of  claims 
to  total 
accounts 

Terms 
of  sale 

How  many 

invoices 

discounted 

How  many 
paid  when 
due 

How  many 
invoices 
allowed  to 
run  past  due 

What  is 
average  time 
invoices 
run  past  due 

Amount 
now  owing 

Amount 
past  due 

Do  you  con- 
sider the  risk 
fair  or  bad 

1 
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2 
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5 

6 
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7 
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9 

10 
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Date 192 ... . 


(Name) 


(Address) 


TERMS     OF    SUBSCRIPTION     TO    THE    CREDIT    RATING    SERVICE     OF    THE 
"""PENNSYLVANIA    FOREST    PRODUCTS    MANUFACTURERS'    ASSO- 
CIATION, TYRONE,   PA. 

MEMORANDUM  OF  THE  AGREEMENT  between  the  Pennsylvania  Forest 
Products  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  one  part, 
and  the  undersigned  Subscribers  to  the  said  Association,  on  the  other  part,  viz: 

The  said  Association  Is  to  communicate  to  us,  on  request,  for  our  use  In  our 
business,  as  an  aid  to  us  In  determining  the  propriety  of  giving  credit,  sufh  In- 
formation as  they  may  possess  concerning  the  mercantile  standmg  and  credit  of 
manufacturers  and  consumers  of  and  dealers  In  forest  products  such  as  are  manu- 
S??ured  or  dealt  in  by  members  of  said  association,  located  within  the  territory 
d^Xienated  In  naragraph  10.  It  Is  agreed  that  such  Information  has  been  and  shall 
bf  Sliced  and  communicated  by  fgents  of  different  classes,  servants,  clerks  at- 
tornevs  and  emoloyes  appointed  as  our  sub-agents  In  our  behalf,  by  said  Assocl- 
Luon  The  slw  nformltlon  to  be  communicated  by  the  Association  In  accordance 
with 'thrfollowlng  rules  and  stipulations,  with  which  we.  Subscribers  to  the  Asso- 

cltatlon  as  aforesaid,  agree  to  comply  faithfully,   to  wit:  ,         ^   ^  .^  ^,,  . 

citation  as  aiorebci.K  j^ted  Information  communicated  to  us,  or  to  such 

confldentlLrclerk  may  be  authorized  by  us  toj^f  eWe  the  same^  and  al  u^^^ 
Information  and  reports  hereinafter  named,  shall  b€  strictly  confidential,  ana 
shall^ever  under  any  circumstance,  be  communicated  to  any  Person  outside  of 
oiS^  estibHshment  but  shall  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  business  of  the  samie. 
our  estab^  snment^  actual  verity  nor  the  correctness  of  the  said  inforniat  on  Is  In 
anv  Wnner  guarlnte-ed  by  the  Association.  The  said  Association  sha  1  not  be 
?rs^poS?efof  any  loss  caused  by  the  neglect,  error,  unfaithfulness,  or  misconduct 
of  iny  agent.^rvant.  attorney,  clerk  or  employe*.  In  procuring,  collecting  and 
rommunlfiring  or  In  falling  to  communicate  the  said  Information  The  action  of 
thr^WAssofiaUon  being  of  necessity  almost  entirely  confident  al  In  all  Its  de- 
J^?tments  and  details,  the  Association  shall  never,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
S^aSed  by  the  Subscriber  to  disclose  the  name  of  any  agent,  servant,  clerk  at- 
t^nev  or  empfoy^e  or  any  fact  whatever  concerning  him  or  her.  or  concerning 
th^   means  Tr   sources   by  or   from  which  any  Information   so  possessed   or  com- 

'"''''3'^The'ALotlLfion^ls    hereby   requested    to    place    in    our    keeping     for    our 
exclusive  use    a  pHnted  copy  of  a  reference  book  or  reports  on  financial  ratings 
containing   ratlng^s    or   markings   of   estimated   ^pital   or  ^^^latWe   c^^^^^^ 
riV  Qiirii   manufacturers  and  consumers  of  and  dealers  In  forest  products  jis   tney 
aJe'manStur^'rorSelu  in  by   members  of  Bald  ABBOciatlon    In  Buch  states  „■• 
Hi«fript«»    M   mav    be    agreed    upon,    prepared    by   them,    or    the    agents,    servants, 
clerks     att^rn^^s    and    employeis   ^foresaid.     We   agree   that   upon   delivery  to   us 
nf  anv  lubsTauent   edition   of  the  reference  book   or  reports  on   financial  ratings 
?L  oLrnow  D^aced   In   our   hands  shall  be   surrendered  to  the   Association,   and 
LVso  thit  Sp^n  the  termination  of  our  relations  as  Subscribers    the  copy  or  copies 
?hen    rtmafn^ng    in    ou7   hands    shall    be    delivered    by   us    to    the   Association.    It 
befng  Sly  understood  and  agreed  upon  that  the  title  to  «a^d  reference  book  or 
r^Tofts^n/nancUl  ratl^  ,   the 

ment  of  a  rental  to  »>e  aK''?fj',  "II""-  .-.u.-a  ,„  reserve  to  themselves  the  right 
to    t'^rJJ;a%enh'^s^\\".;'o^1pt*ir\^t'L*nT'time'on^the    repayment   of    the    amount 

^'■^r'Tr^on^aif'^'s  a"n'^^^£v'S;ln*hhircrnra"l.  f^.  ?o"^aTa^rm^^t,?n^ 
Subscriber  to  applv  *'°"^  «»'«  t'"l*/''o''5,"e'?||er  a^^^^^  whether  relatine 

J^^^-^'a^acrre^s'^c^on 'umeJ"s  ?r"  d^allr'^'^located  within  or  without  of  said 
**"riubBcrlptlons  to ,  th«  -rvlces  h-^^"  -f-red  to  f„a.I  be  confined  ^ to 
members   of    said    Association    and    It    Is    fuuyun^^^  hereby,   and   that 

contract  between  said  Pa^Vt«nfr«ct  «l?eem"nt  or  understan-iine  of  any  kind. 
Xrebv  ?h"e''trms''he"rfonrr"or^n*'b^"cira'n"^d?^a"r.ed.  mo<UflJ^d  or  explained 

in  any  '"''""%7,'l^fhef  agrees  fo  accent  as  aforesaid  reference  book  or  reports 
on    flranTiit  ratings   for   Pcnnsylyanla    and    adjacent    territory    .ssued    from    time 

to  time.  ,  - 

This   agreement   is   dated "ay    01. 


mon 


th.    192 and    is   signed    on   this.... ^^V   of 


month,    192 


(name) 


(address) 


LUMBER  STATISTICS 


Extracts  from  The  Cross  Tie  Bulletin  of  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Tie  Producers. 

The  following  figures  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  effect 
of  rafting  on  the  weights  of  ties.  The  test  was  made  on  ten 
red  oak  ties: 

Weight  before  putting  in  water 1341  lbs. 

Weight  taken  out  of  water  March  4th 1701  lbs. 

Weight  on  March  10th 1620  lbs. 

Weight  on  March  16th 1562  lbs. 

Weight  on  March  23rd 1503  lbs. 

Weight  on  March  30th 1483    bs.  30  days 

Weight  on  May  25th,  when  they  were  treated.  1442  lbs. 

Ties  were  25.9  lbs.  lighter  when  dry  enough  to  treat  than 
when  first  taken  out  of  water. 

N 

Comparison  of  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Various  Sizes  of  Ties 

By   Howard  Andrews,  Nashville  Tie  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  cubic  content  of 
the  various  sizes  of  ties  (and  width  of  face)  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  a  6"x8"— 8'  tie  with  an  8"  face  taken  as  100% : 


6"  X  8"  — 
6"  X  8"  — 
6"  X  8"  — 
7"  X  8" 
7"  X  8"  — 
7"  X  9"  — 
7"  X  9"  — 


8'  with 
8'  with 
8'  with 
8'  with 
8'  with 
8'  with 
8'  with 


6"  face 
7"  face 
8"  face 
7"  face 
8"  face 
8"  face 
9"  face 


equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 
equals 


4416  cubic  Inch  equals  95.83%  equals  30.66  bd.  ft. 
4560  cubic  Inch  equals  98.96%  equals  31.66  bd.  ft. 
4608  cubic  inch  equals  100.  %  equals  32.00  bd.  ft. 
5327  cubic  inch  equals  115.66%  equals  37.00  bd.  ft. 
5376  cubic  Inch  equals  116.7  %  equals  37.33  bd.  ft. 
60O0  cubic  Inch  equals  130.22%  equals  41.66  bd.  ft. 
6048  cubic  Inch  equals  131.25%  equals  42.00  bd.  ft. 


For  Sy2  ft.  ties  add  6i/4%. 

The  above  figures  are  approximately  correct. 


Rate  of  Seasoning 

Much  data  has  been  collected  by  the  Forest  Service  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  on  air  seasoning  of  wood  of  various  species 
in  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  in  different  localities  The  figures 
in  the  following  table  will  give  an  idea  of  the  rate  ()f  seasoning  of 
various  species  in  various  localities  and  the  resulting  moisture 
content  of  the  wood.  This  table  was  compiled  from  the  informa- 
tion  given  in  an  article,  'The  Air  Seasoning  of  Timber,  by  Wm. 
H  Kempfer,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Forest  Service, 
which  was  published  as  a  reprint  from  Bulletin  161  of  the  Amen, 
can  Railway  Engineering  Association,  November,  191d.  ine 
data  on  the  weights  of  ties  after  three  months  seasoning  and  at 
the  end  of  the  seasoning  period  expressed  in  per  cent,  were  com- 
piled from  values  read  from  curves,  and,  therefore,  probably  are 
not  in  exact  agreement  with  the  original  data.  However,  the 
information  is  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 
Census  of  Mine  Timber  Used  Underground:  1923. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  14,  1925. — The  Department  of 
Commerce  announces  that,  according  to  data  collected  in  co- 
operation with  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior, 
174,389,004  cubic  feet  of  round  timber  and  507,359,000  board  feet 
of  sawed  timber  were  used  underground  in  1923  by  6,384  mining 
establishments.  In  1905,  the  latest  year  for  which  comparable 
statistics  are  available,  165,535,900  cubic  feet  of  round  timber 
and  435,944,000  board  feet  of  sawed  timber  were  used  under- 
ground by  5,163  mines. 

Bituminous  coal  mines  consumed  63.6  per  cent,  of  the  round 
timber  and  44.8  per  cent,  of  the  sawed  timber  reported  for  1923, 
anthracite  mines  ranking  next  with  23.7  per  cent,  of  the  round 
and  13.7  per  cent,  of  the  sawed  timber.  Pennsylvania,  the  lead- 
ing State,  reported  43.6  per  cent,  of  the  round  and  28.7  per  cent, 
of  the  sawed  timber  for  1923,  as  against  28.8  per  cent,  of  the 
round  and  36.1  of  the  sawed  timber  for  1905. 

Summary  statistics  are  presented  in  the  following  tables. 
The  figures  for  1923  are  preliminary  and  subject  to  such  changes 
as  may  be  found  necessary  upon  further  examination  of  the 
reports. 

Table  1 — Quantity  of  mine  timber  used  underground,  by 
classes  of  mines:  1923  and  1905: 


Class  of 
mines 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments 

Round   timber 
(cubic  feet) 

Sawed   timber 
(board  feet) 

1923      1905 

1923                     1005                       ir«23                     1905 

Total 

6.384 

5.163         174,389,004 

165.535,900 

507,359.0f»0         435.944.000 

Bituminous 

Anthracite 

Iron 

5,149 

156 

165 

879 

35 

2.940 
216 
143 

1,718 

110.983.610 

41.358.607 

13.123.228 

8.780,092 

143.467 

91. .309, 700 
43.676.000 
T3. 484. 000 
15.282,500 

227,340.000  140.790.000 
69.301.000  101.210000 
16.685.000    ;       13.929.000 

193.333.000  164.956.000 
700.000         

Other  Metal 

F're  Clav. ...... 

Mi<:rr>linnPoiis. . . 

146 

1. 783. 700 

15.059  000 

Table  2 — Quantity  of  mine  timber  used  underground,  by 
States:  1923  and  1905: 


state 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


Round  timber 
(cubic   feet) 


Sawed  timber 
(board  feet) 


1923      1905 


1923 


1905 


1923 


1905 


United  States. . 

Pennsylvania. . . 

West   Va 

Illinois 

Montana 

Arizona 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigran 

Minnesota 

Colorado 

AH  other  states. 


6,384 

5,163  1 

1,923 

754 

965 

325 

344 

400 

126 

153 

115 

139 

530 

(3) 

410 

(3) 

81 

60 

57 

(3) 

227 

487 

1,606 

0  Q4r^ 

174,389,004 


76,008,347 

17.430,303 

14,964,030 

4.416.894 

1.085,844 

6.045.014 

6,534,541 

6.550,301 

6.336.415 

5.404.933 

29.612.700 


16^.335.900    I    507,359^000 


47.606,500 

6,716,000 

10,342,300 

4.008,400 

1,045,500 

(3) 

(3) 

12.602.600 

(3) 
4.340.900 
.7^.873.700 


145,528,000 
49,519,000 
15,045.000 
61,817,000 
61.858,000 
23,341.000 
20.989,000 
10,108,000 
10,236.000 
6.743,000 

102.155.000 


435.944.000 


157,324.000 

19,645.000 

7,025,000 

62.8r.2.000 

40,498.000 

(3) 

(3) 
11,487.000 

(3) 
13.518,000 

123. nor,. 000 


1/  statistics  for  1905  compiled  by  the  Forest  Service,  Department  of  Agriculture. 
2/  Reported  as  number  of  mines  for  1905  and  number  of  mining  establishments  for 
1923.     An    establishment   in   some    cases   comprises  a  group   of   mines. 
3/  Included  in  "All  other  States." 
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Conditions  in  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  coal  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  suflferinir  from  twn 

comr  SStS  'hV'  ^"'r*7  ''''''  -PP-entrcannrove^r- 
come.    Ihe  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  organized  labor  in  +hA 

coal  mmmg  industry  has  decided  to  operate'^ PennsyWania  and 
not  m  West  Virginia  and  the  states  lying  to  the  south  and  whSs 
we  have  no  quarrel  with  organized  labor,  this  has  resultedln  a 

foonVdW^i- '  P^'P'"  °^  Pennsylvania/and  we  hope  ?hey  ma? 
soon  adjust  thmgs  so  as  not  to  so  greatly  hamper  the  industry 

The  old  saying  "that  when  a  man  is  down  everybody  seem^ 
willing  to  give  him  a  kick,"  seems  to  be  justified  in  the  Penns^ 

Estaf  Comm7r'iT"^''-""  *'^^^  unfavorable  "conditforSe 
interstate  Commerce  Commission  comes  a  ong  and  grants  a  re- 
duction in  freight  rates  to  our  competitors  in  the  Southern  fieW 
we  mtTadSw^'^^^  miles  longer  haul,  no  better  coal  fbut 
TeooTe  not  on^  ^^JTI  ^  better  organization),  so  that  these 
freight  rates  ^^  '  ^"*  ^^^eaper^labor  and  better 

This  action  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  an 
argument  for  organization,  for  there  is  certainly  noTther  expla- 
nation for  this  rate  decision.  They  may  argue  that  it  may  ben- 
efit certain  classes  of  people,  and  with  such  argument  we  a?e 

3!">  ^?^^'^^'  ^"*.**^«  ^«^t  that  it  benefits  these  pai^cullr 
people.  It  at  the  same  time  injures  the  industry  in  PennsySa 
m  the  exact  proportion,  and  with  our  old  fashioned  ideas  that 
freight  rates  should  be  based  on  the  length  of  haul  we  a?e  com- 

satli  Yrrjlraff:  '"ft  °'  the  freight^rates  like  \hTrX  who 
saw  nis  tirst  giraffe—  there  ain't  no  such  thing,"  and  so  lone-  a<! 

uffcturrrs^ofTin??  'l  ^^e  coal  industry  of  pfnns'vlvanirman! 
uiacturers  of  niine  timber  should  proceed  with  caution 

According  to  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  U  S  Denart- 
ment  of  Commerce,  for  Pennsylvania  in  192.3.  171.879  913  tons 
Df  bituminous  coal  and  98.3.39.009  tons  of  anthrac  te  coal  we?e 
KTi  V^^t'  130'^33.773  tons  of  bituminous  and  87^926  lei 
tons  of  anthracite  were  mined.  The  figures  for  1925  are  not  com- 
nnn  nnn" V^.r*'T*^  ^^  for  13O.000.0Oft  of  bUuminous  and  63,- 
000,000  of  anthracite,  or  a  reduction  of  apnroximatelv  40.000  000 
tons  of  bituminous  and  30,000,000  of  anthracite  for  1925!  as 

In  1923,  for  the  United  States,  5f54.564.662  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  were  produced.  In  1924  the  production  was  483.687,- 
While  the  e.stimated  production  for  IP^H  is  .'>'>ft  ooo  OOO  ton.s 
«^„i  '^^.^^%  ^^"r^!L\'^h,'*'^  showinor  an  increase  in  the  amounf  of 
coal  mined  for  1924.  al.so  show  that  the  industry  in  Pennsylvania 
has  not  shared  in  the  increase.  Reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Min-s 
indicate  that  West  Virginia  and  states  in  th*?  non-union  fiplds 
have  gre^atly  increased  their  annual  outnut.  and  while  Penn.svlva- 
nia  has  been  the  leading  coal  producing  state,  if  this  rate  of  de- 
crease m  outnut  keens  un  for  a  few  years  it  cannot 'hold' its  po- 
sition among  the  coal  producing  states. 
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SECRETARY'S  NOTES 

Lumber  manufacturers  or  consumers  who  will  attend  the 

janniial  convention  and  have  special  subjects  for  discussion  are 

requested  to  notify  the  secretary  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  so 

that  an  orderly  arrangement  of  subjects  and  discussion  may  be 

had.  ; 

^  On  account  of  the  haste  in  preparing  the  Bulletin  for  publi- 
cation before  the  annual  convention,  much  of  the  activities  of  the 
association  could  not  be  referred  to,  and  many  articles  sub- 
mitted could  not  be  printed.  The  Bulletin  will  be  published  reg- 
ularly about  the  first  of  each  month.  \ 

Contributions  for  the  Bulletin  are  invited  from  manufac- 
turers, dealers,  consumers  and  the  public,  and  will  be  published 
subject  to  space  and  review  by  the  editor.  The  association  will 
not  be  responsible  for  any  statements  made  or  opinions  expressed 
by  its  individual  members,  or  others  who  may  thus  contribute. 

This  being  the  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  considerable  space 
was  devoted  to  lumber  statistics,  so  that  as  miich  as  possible 
there  should  be  a  better  understanding  of  the  basis  on  which 
standardization  work  will  be  attempted. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  statistics  on  rough  forest  products 
some  question  blanks  are  included.  If  lumber  manufacturers  or 
others  will  co-operate  in  supplying  this  information  it  will  be 
used  to  form  the  basis  of  reforms  in  the  industry. 
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Latest  Reports  on  Lumber  Prices 


Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  23.— The  following  are  deUvered 
prices  on  mine  timber  dehvered  to  the  Pittsburgh  Bituminous 
Coal  Districts. 


Standard  Mine  Props 

6'@15  &  ISj^c,  6J4'@16  &  17c,  r@18  &  19c,  7>^'@20  &  21c 
8'@22&24c. 


Round  Mine  Props 

6'x4"@19  &  20c,  6>4'x4"(a)21  &  22c,  7'x4"@23  &  24c,  8'x4"@ 
26  &  28c,  8'x4^"@30  &  32c,  9'x4j4"@34  &  36c,  10'x4/2"@42& 
43c,  7'x5"@26  &  28c,  8'x5"@32  34c,  9'x5"@  42  &  43c,  lO'xS"® 
47  &  48c,  10'x6"@54  &  56c. 


Mine  Ties 

3'x5"x5i/^'@16&17c,  4'x5"x5i/2'@21  &  22c,  4'x6"x5>4'@25 
&26c,  5'x6"x5'6"@30  &  32c,  5'x6"x6'@34  &  36c,  6'x6"x6'@42 
&44c. 

Standard  props,  4>4  and  5'  round  as  well  as  3x5  mine  ties, 
are  moving  in  pretty  good  volume,  but  4  &  5''  mine  ties  and  7'4" 
round  posts  are  not  much  in  demand. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  December  19.— There  is  practically  no  buying 
in  the  anthracite  coal  district  on  account  of  the  suspension  due 
to  the  strike. 

The  following  lumber  prices  are  given  by  the  American 
Lumberman,  Chicago,  111.,  in  their  December  19th  issue: 
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NORTHERN  PINE 


Duluth,    Minn.,    Dec.    14.— Carlot    shipments   of  mixed    pine   to  retail   yards   is 
bemg  mamtamed   in  good  volume,  prices  f.o.b.  Duluth  being- 
COMMON   BOARDS,    ROUGH—  i>t.iiig. 

XT       -.      o,,                          y.  ^'  ^^'  12'  H&16'  18'  20^ 

-^o-    1' j; $55.00  $57.00  $62.00  $62.00  $62.00  $65.00  $65.00 

1?   6100  63.00  69.00  71.00  66.00  71.00  71.00 

.,      ^    12; 65.00  68.00  75.00  75.00  70.00  75.00  75.00 

No.  2,     8' 38.00  40.00  47.00  49.00  47.00  53.00  55.00 

It' ll'S?  f?-^^  ^^'^^  50.00  47.00  53.00  55.00 

T^^    ,    12    iSS?  i^'^^  57.00  57.00  52.00  60.00  63.00 

No.  3.     8" 29.00  31.00  33.00  32.00  33.00  33.00  33.00 

J2    ??-2^  '^1-00  33.00  33.00  33.00  33.00  33.00 

12" 31.00  32.00  34.00  34.00  34.00  34.00  34.00 

For  all  white  pine,  Nos.  1  and  2,  add  $1. 

Boards,   6  to  20',  8,   10  and  12",  No.  4,  $30;   No.  5,  $21. 

For  SI  or  2S,  add  75  cents;  SISIE,  add  $1;  for  resawed,  add  $1. 

Drop  sidmg,  grooved  roofing  and  O.   G.  shiplap,  8'  and  up,  add  $1.50. 

Shiplap  and  D&M,   8'  and  up,  add  $1.25. 

No.  1  PIECE  STUFF,  SlSlE — 

„      ,„              ^6'  8'  10'  12'  14'  16'  18'  20' 

2x4' $26.00  $28.00  $30.00  $30.00  $29.00  $31.00  $33.00  $33.00 

2x6; 26.00  27.00  29.00  29.00  28.00  30.00  32.00  32.00 

2x  8' 27.00  29.00  30.00  32.00  31.00  31.00  34.00  34.00 

2x10    31.00  32.00  34.00  36.00  34.00  33.00  36.00  36.00 

2x12    32.00  33.00  35.00  37.00  35.00  34.00  37.00  37.00 

2x14" 37.00  38.00  40.00  42.00  40.00  40.00  43.00  43.00 

No-    2    piece    stiff,    $3    less    than    No.    1;    pine,    rough,    deduct    75    cents:    D&M 
or  S4S,   add  $3. 
Minnesota  larch,   2x4-  and  2x6-inch,  |3  under  Norway  pine. 

FENCING,   ROUGH— 

6".    No.  1 $52.00  $55.00  $60.00  $62.00  $61.00 

No.  2 37.00  41.00  42.00  44.00  44.00 

,..     No.  3 26.00  28.00  29.00  30.00  30.00 

4",    No.  1 50.00  53.00  55.00  61.00  63.00 

No.  .2 32.00  38.00  39.00  45.00  47.00 

No.  3 27.00  27.00  29.00  30.00  29.00 

No,  4,  6-foot  and  longer,  mixed  widths,  4",  $24;   6",   $28. 

5"  fencing  same  as  6". 

All  white  pine,   Nos.   1  and  2,  add  |1. 

SI  or  2S,  add  75  cents;  SlSlE,  add  $1.  * 

Flooring,    %-  and   %-inch  ceiling,   or  beveled  well  tubing,   add  $2. 

Drop  siding  or  partition,  add  $1.50. 

Well  tubing,  D&M  and  beveled,  add  $2. 

SIDING,  4  AND  6",   4  TO  20'— 

4"  6"  4"  6'' 

B&better     $40.00  $44.00  E    $24.00  $22.00 

C 33.00  38.00  Norway,   C&better   34.00  36.00 

D"    28.00  31.00 

Siding  may  contain  not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  4-  and   9-foot. 

Siding  run  to  O.  G.,  $2  a  thousand  extra;  product  of  the  strip  as  It  grades. 

Beaded  ceiling,  %-inch,  $1.50  more  than  same  grade  of  siding. 


CROSS  TIES 


St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  14. — The  following  cross  tie  prices  prevail  f.o.b.  St.  Louis: 

Untreated 

White  Southern 

Oak  Sap-Pine 

No.    5,   7x9",    8',    9-inch    face $1.45  $1.25 

No.   4,    7x8",    8',    8-inch   face 1.35  1.10 

No.   3,    6x8",    8',    8-inch   face 1.20  1.00 

No.    2,    6x7",    8',    7-inch    face 1.10  ,85 

No.    1,    6x6",    8',   6-inch  face 1.00  .75 

Red  oak  and  heart  cypress  ties,  10  cents  less  than  white  oak;  sap  cypress,  20 
cents  less  than  white  oak. 

Switch  Bridge 

Ties  Blank 

White   oak    $43.00  $42.00 

Red    oak    40.00  38.00 

—34— 


5  4&6  4 

84 

05 

$105(g)112 

$105@112 

77 

82       88 

82       88 

55 

65       70 

70      75 

38 

42       45 

45      48 

27 

27       29 

28      30 

92 

$  92 @  98 

$  98@103 

65 

70       75 

75       80 

48 

52       55 

55       60 

35 

37       40 

40      42 

27 

26       28 

27      30 

POPLAR 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Dec.  15. — The  following  are  average  wholesalers'  carlot  prices, 
Cincmnati   base,    on    "soft    texture"    poplar,    from   Virginia,    West   Virginia,    Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  on  Mississippi  Valley  poplar: 
SOFT    TEXTURE—  4|4 

FAS     $  98@105 

Saps   &  Select 72 

No.    1    com 50' 

No.   2   com.   A 36 

No.    2  com.    B 25 

VALDEY— 

FAS     ....$  87@   92 

Saps   &  Selects 60 

No.  1  com 45 

No.   2  com  A 33 

No.  2  com  B 25 

HARDWOOD  DIMENSIONS 

Chicago,  Dec.  16. — Actual  sales  of  clear  short  hardwood  dimension,  maple  and 
birch  selling  at  the  same  price  as  oak,  were  made  f.  o.  b.  Chicago  this  week  at  the 
following  prices: 

Furniture  stock—                                                                             Plain  oak  Gum 

2x2x19" ; $50.00  $48.00 

2%x2i^xl9"     55.00  60.00 

2x2x30" 65.00  65.00 

2Mjx21^x30" 75.00  70.00 

3x3x30"     80.00  75.00 

Chair  stock — 

1x4"  and  wider  x   19"    55.00  55.00 

1^8x4"  and  wider  x   19" 60.00  60.00 

2x4"  and  wider  x   19"    75.00  70.00 

1x2^x40" 70.00  70.00 

NORTHERN  HARDWOODS 

Present  hardwood  prices,  f.o.b.  lower  Michigan  mills,  are  as  follows: 

No.  3 
com  . 

No.  3 
$20(g)22 
22     24 
22     24 


No.  1 

FAS 

Selects 

com. 

BASWOOD— 

No.  1 

4/4. 

$  65(8)  70 

$  55®  60 

$  45®  47 

5/4. 

70       75 

60      65 

48       50 

6/4. 

75       80 

6&      70 

53       55 

8/4. 

80       85 

70      76 

60      65 

10/4. 

95     100 

86      90 

70      75 

BEECH— 

5/8. 

No.  2  Common  &  Better 

4/4. 

65®  70 

55®  60 

40®  45 

5/4. 

70       75 

60      65 

45      50 

6/4. 

75       80 

65      70 

50       55 

8/4. 

85       90 

76      80 

60      65 

BIRCH 

'__ 

4/4. 

105@110 

85®  90 

50®  53 

5/4. 

110     115 

90       95 

55       58 

6/4. 

110     115 

90       95 

60       65 

8/4. 

115     120 

95     100 

70       75 

10/4. 

120     125 

100     106 

85       90 

12/4. 

125     130 

105     110 

90      95 

16/4. 

140     145 

120     125 

110     115 

SOFT 

ELM- 

4/4. 

OS®  70 

50®  55 

40®  45 

5/4. 

7^       80 

60®  55 

45       50 

6/4. 

80      85 

65       70 

50       55 

8/4. 

90       95 

75       80 

60       65 

10/4. 

100     105 

85       90 

75       80 

* 

No.  1 

FAS 

Selects 

com. 

SOFT 

ELM— 

12/4. 

110     115 

95     100 

85       90 

16/4. 

125    130 

110     115 

100     105 

HARD 

MAPLE— 

4/4. 

SO®  85 

65®  70 

55®  60 

5/4. 

85       90 

70       75 

60      65 

6/4. 

90       95 

75       80 

65       70 

8/4. 

95     100 

80       85 

70      75 

10/4. 

110     115 

95     100 

85       90 

12/4. 

120     125 

105     110 

95     100 

14/4. 

130     135 

115     120 

105     110 

16/4. 

145     150 

130     135 

120     125 

No 

.  2 

com. 

No 

.  2 

$28®30 

30 

32 

33 

35 

38 

40 

45 

50 

30®32 

26 

28 

30 

32 

35 

37 

40 

42 

30®32 

32 

35 

37 

40 

40 

45 

50 

55 

50 

55 

28®30 

30 

32 

33 

35 

40 

45 

50 

55 

No 

.  2 

com. 

50 

55 

55 

60 

33®35 

35 

37 

35 

37 

40 

45 

45 

50 

45 

50 

50 

55 

50 

55 

12®14 

17 

19 

19 

21 

19 

21 

19 

21 

17®19 

19 

21 

19 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

21 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

18®02 

20 

22 

20 

22 

No. 

3 

com. 

16®18 

18 

20 

18 

20 

18 

20 

23 

25 

26 

28 

—35— 


NORTHERN  HARDWOODS-Continued 


HARD  MAPLE   FLOORING   STOCK— 

4/4.  

5/4.  


SOFT  MAPLE— 


4/4. 
5/4. 
6/4. 
8/4. 


85 
90 


60@  65 
70      75 
70 
75 


75 
80 


70(g)  75 
80       85 
80 
85 

END  DRIED  WHITE  MAPLE— 

4/4.  110@115  

•5/4.  115       120  

6/4.  120     125  

8/4.  125     130  

Following  are  prices  of  Wisconsin 


FAS 

$100@105 
110  115 
115  120 
120     125 


ASH— 

■  4/4. 

5/4. 

6/4. 

.8/4. 

BASSWOOD— 

4/4.  68(g)  70 

5/4.  72  75 

6/4.  78  80 

,  8/4.  83  85 


4/4. 

110@112 

5/4. 

113  115 

6/4. 

116  120 

8/4. 

120  125 

10/4. 

125  130 

12/4. 

SOFT  : 

ELM— 

4/4. 

68(S)  70 

5/4. 

75   78 

•  6/4. 

80   85 

8/4. 

85   90 

,10/* 

95  100 

12/4. 

..   100  105 

J 

FAS 

ROCK  ELM— 

•4/4. 

70@  75 

,5/4. 

80   82 

'6/4. 

83   85 

■  8/4. 

85   90 

m. 

95   98 

100  105 

HARD 

MAPLE— 

4/4. 

75(g)  80 

5/4. 

80   85 

6/4. 

85   90 

8/4. 

90   95 

10/4. 

100  105 

12/4. 

110  115 

SOFT  MAPLE— 

•4/4. 

68(g)  73 

5/4. 

75   80 

6/4. 

80   85 

8/4. 

85   90 

OAK- 

w 

4/4. 

95(g)10O 

5/4. 

100  105 

6/4. 

105  110 

8/4. 

110  115 

Selects 

$  85(g)  90 

95  100 
100  105 
105     110 

58@  60 

62  65 

68  70 

73  75 

90(g)  95 
93   95 

96  100 
100  105 
105  110 


58@  60 
65   68 


70 
75 

85 
90 


75 
80 

do 

95 


Selects 


•  •  •  •  r  •  • 

•  •••••• 


65® 

70 

70 

75 

75 

80 

80 

85 

90 

95 

100 

105 

58(3) 

62 

65 

70 

70 

75 

75 

80 

75(8) 

80 

80 

85 

85 

90 

90 

95 

50@  53 
52   55 

45(g)  50 

55  60 

65  60 

60  65 


85@  90 
90   95 
95  100 
100  105 

hardwoods  f.  o. 

No.  1 
Com. 

$  62(g)  65 

67  70 

80  85 

85  90 

48(5)  50 

50  53 

5.8,  .  00 

63  65 

50@  53 
58  60 
60  65 
75  80 
90  95 
95  100 

42@  45 
50   55  ^ 


55 
60 
70 

7^ 

No.  1 

com. 


60 
66 
75 

80 


45(g)  47 
50   53 


56 

60 

70 
75 


60 
65 

75 
80 


55(g)  60 
60   65 


60 
65 
75 

90 


65 
70 
80 
95 


40(g)  44 

50  55 

55  60 

60  66 

60@  65 
65  70 
70  75 
75   80 


30(g)33 

32  35 

28@30 

33  35 
38  40 
40  45 


•  '^t 


•  •  •  • 


b.  mill  points; 

No.  2 
com. 

$33@35 
38  40 
45  48 
50  .52 

28(g)31 
30  32 
34  36 
38  40 

33@35 
38  40 
40  45 
45  50 
55  60 


25(g)28 
30  35 
32  35 
35  40 
50  55 
55  60 
No.  2 
com. 

25(g)28 
30  32 
32  35 
35  40 
45  50 
50  55 

30(g)33 
35  38 
38  40 
40  45 
58  60 
63  65 

25(g)28 
32  35 
35  40 
40  45 

38(g)40 
40  42 
44  46 
47  50 


20@23 
22  25 

18@20 
20  22 
20  22 
20  22 


No. 

3 

com. 

|19(g)21 

21 

23 

23 

24 

23 

24 

20(g)22 

22 

24 

23 

25 

18@20 

20 

22 

20 

22 

20 

•  •  • 

22 

•  •  • 

21(g)23 

23 

25 

23 

25 

23 

25 

No. 

3 

com. 

19(8)21 

20 

22 

20 

22 

21 

•  •  • 

23 

•  •  • 

16(g)18 

18 

20 

19 

21 

20 

•  •  • 

22 

•  •  • 

20@22 

21 

23 

21 

23 

21 

23 

20(g)22 

22 

24 

22 

24 

23 

20 

WISCONSIN  HEMLOCK 


The  following  are  f.o.b.  mill  prices  on  Wisconsin  hemlock: 


HEMLOCK,  No.   1,   SISIE— 


Ix  4" 
Ix  6" 
Ix  8" 
1x10" 
1x12" 

For 
For 

No.   1 


8' 
$27.00(8)28.00 
29.50  30.00 
31.50  32.00 
32.50  33.00 
33.50     34.00 


10-14' 
$1^8.00^28.50 
29.50  31.00 
32.50  33.00 
33.50  34.00 
34.50     35.00 


16' 
$2d.50@30.00 
32.00  32.50 
34.00  34.50 
35.50  36.00 
36.00     36.50 


merchantable  SIS,  deduct  $3  from  price  of  No 
shiplap  or  flooring-,  add  50  cents  to  prices  of 

HEMLOCK  BOARDS,    SIS— 


18-20' 
$32.00(g;32.50 
35.00  35.50 
37.00  37.50 
38.00  38.50 
39.00     39.50 

1;  for  No.  2, 
No.   1  boards. 


8-16' 
$28.50@29.00 
31.00     31.50 


33.00 
34.00 
35.00 

deduct  $5. 


33.50 
34.50 
35.50 


2x 
2x 
2x 


4" 
6" 

8" 


2x10" 
2x12" 

.  No. 


8' 
$30.50  (g)31. 00 
27.50  28.00 
29.50  30.00 
29.50  30.00 
30.50  31.00 


10-14' 
$30.00(g)32.00 
28.50  29.00 
30.00  32.00 
32.50  33.00 
33.50  34.00 


16' 
$31.50(g)32.00 
30.50  31.00 
31.50  32.00 
33.50  34.00 
34.50  35.00 


|18@20. 


3   hemlock  rough,   6'  and  longer;   2x4"  and 


18-20' 
$34.00  (g)36. 00 
33.00  35.00 
33.50  35.50 
35.00  37.00 
36.00     38.00 

wider,   $17@19; 


22-24' 
$35.00@36.00 
35.00  36.00 
35.00  36.00 
36.00  37.00 
37.00     38.00 

1x4"  and   wider, 


HARDWOOD  INSTITUTE  PAST  SALES  REPORT 

Memphis,  Tenn.,   Dec.   14.— The   following  is  a  summary  of  Chicago /Cleveland 


average    hardwood    prices    during    the 
Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Institute: 


week    ended    Dec.    8,    as    reported    to    the 


ASH 


First  &  Seconds 


4-4 
5-4 
6-4 
8-4 
10-4 
12-4 

No. 

4-4 
5-4 
6-4 
8-4 
10-4 
12-4 


1  Com. 


94.75 

•  •  •  • 

119.75 
121.75 

128.75 

•  •  •  • 

&  Sels 
62.75 

93.66 

•  •  •  • 

91.75 


Chicago -Cleveland 
No.  2  Common 

4-4  35.25 

5-4  38.00 

6-4  44.75 

8-4  40.25 

10-4  45.75 
No.  3  Common 

4-4  22.00 

CHESTNUT 

Quartered 
Sound  Wormy 

4-4  

Plain 
First  &  Seonds 

4-4  

5-4  .... 

O" 4  .... 

O"^  .... 


110.00 
117.50 


128.50 
134.50 

64.50 
76.75 

•  •  •  • 

87.50 
103.50 
107.00 


36.75 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


44.75 


105.75 
126.00 
113.50 
134.25 


No.  1 
4-4 
5-4 
6-4 

8-4 


Com  &  Sels 


62.75 
74.25 
68.50 
79.25 


Plain 
Chicago -Cleveland 

No.    2   Common 

4-4 

No.    3   Common 

4-4  

F.  A.   S.  Wormy 

4-4  

6-4  .  .... 

Sound   Wormy 

O— o  .... 

4-4  

5-4  .... 

WH.LOW 

First   &    Seconds 

4-4  68.00 

No.  1  Com.  &  Sels. 

4-4  44.00 

No.  2  Common 

4-4  29.00 

CHERRY 

First  &  Seconds 

4-4  

6-4 

No.   1 

6-4 


26.59 

23.00 

52.50 
55.00 

31.25 
43.50 
45.00 


Com.  &  Sels. 


184.75 
200.50 

140.50 


— se— 
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PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 


"This  Association  is  formed,  not  for  pecuniary  profits,  but 
for  benevolent,  scientific  and  educational  purposes  and  co- 
operative effort  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  industry  in 
relation  to  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  forest  products,  with  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
with  the  public  at  large;  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equit- 
able principles  of  trade  and  to  improve  business  standards;  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  utmost  uniformity  and  fairness  in 
commercial  usages;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble business  information;  to  promote  more  friendly  intercourse 
between  its  member  and  others  engaged  in  manufacturing  forest 
products,  the  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  with  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  and  to  increase  their  facil- 
ities for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  other  organizations  upon  important  matters 
affecting  their  commercial,  manufacturing  and  civil  interests ;  to 
30-operate  with  the  state  and  national  forestry  departments  in 
matters  affecting  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  fire  prevention 
and  timber  conservation;  to  avoid  and  amicably  adjust,  as  far  as 
practical,  all  controversies  and  misunderstandings  between  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  trade  and  their  customers ;  to  protest  and 
promote  generally  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  effect  the  said  objects  and  purposes  and  to  facilitate  in 
every  proper  way  the  transaction  of  all  legitimate  business  be- 
tween members  and  between  them  and  others." 

Who  May  Become  Members. 

"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  forest  products,  who  has  a  regularly  established  business 
and  place  of  business,  and  who,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  recognized  by  the  trade  as  a  manufacturer,  may  become  a 
member  of  the  association." 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE   PENNSYLVANIA    FOREST   PRODUCTS   MANUFACTURERS* 

ASSOCIATION 

Date - 

The  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 
I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products 
Manufacturers*  Association   and  enclose    [which  includes  membership  fees 

and  dues  to  December  31,  1926] $ 

For  Lumber  Manufacturers,  per  year $  5.00 

For  Lumber  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  per  year $25.00 

Name - - 

Street  and  Number ~ - -. 

City  and  State 

Nominated  by - - 
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THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

The  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion will  hold  its  first  annual  convention  in  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania, 
on  January  Sthj  1926. 

This  will  be  an  open  meeting,  and  lumber  manufacturers  and 
consumers  are  invited  to  attend.  There  will  be  little  time  de- 
voted to  fixed  talks,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  will  be  de- 
voted to  discussion  of  the  immediate  problems  of  the  industry,  of 
which  the  adoption  of  standards  for  lumber  products  manufac* 
tured  by  members  is  the  first  on  the  program.  There  .will  be  a 
discussion  of  many  subjects  of  interest  to  manufacturers  and 
consumers,  who  are. urged  to  bring  their  problems  here  for  dis- 
cussion. 

There  will  be  the  election  of  officers  and  directors  and  the 
appointment  of  standing  committees. 

A  directors'  meeting  will  be  held  immediately  after  the  gen- 
eral meeting.  This  has  been  arranged  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  may  come  from  a  distance. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Junior  Mechanics'  Building, 
1222-1224  Pennsylvania  avenue.  The  forenoon  meeting  will  be 
called  for  10  o'clock,  and  the  afternoon  meeting  will  be  called 
for  1.30. 

Those  wishing  hotel  reservations  should  notify  the  secretary 
at  once. 

RALPH  A.  SMITH,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

Tyrone,  Penna. 


PREVENT  FOREST  FIRES 
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Tear  off  here  and  mail  in  the  Pennsylvania  Products  Manufacturers' 

Association,  Tyrone,  Pa.49' 
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EYEREH  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 
Specializing  in 

Switch  Ties  Railroad  Ties 

Trolley  Ties 
Oak  and  Chestnut  Lumber 

for  Railroad  and  Industrial  Use 

AND 

Mine  Ties,  Pit  Posts,  Mine  Rails, 

Cross  Bars,  Sprags,  Caps, 
Mine  Car  Plank  and  Oak  Lumber 

for  Mine  Use. 


Your  business  handled  th;ough  us  will  receive 
the  benefit  oj  the  \nowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  thirty  years  of  manufacturing 

Railroad,  Mine  and  Industrial  Lumber 

Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  are  in  the 
market  either  to  buy  or  sell. 


Main  Office,  Mills  and 


Yards 


M 


EVERETT,  PENNA^ 

On  the  Lincoln  Highway 


5> 


Pine  Department  and  Branch  Sales  Office 
411  Lyceum  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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A  National  Service  for  the  Forest  Industries 

We  offer  intelligent,  experienced  and  reliable  service  to  the  forest 

industries  of  the  North  and  South. 


Timber  estimates  and  maps. 
Aerial  surveys. 
Topographic  surveys. 
Selective  logging  plans. 
Forest  fire  prevention  plans. 
Timber  trespass  and  fire  damage  ap- 
praisals. 
Second  growth  forest  investigations. 


Reforestation. 

Land  examinations  and  soil  surveys. 
Statistical  reports  on  timber  problems. 
Mill  efficiency  studies. 
Consulting  forestry  work- 
Timber  financing. 
Timber  brokerage. 
Resort  and  la^efrontage  developments 


BaiiziiaF^3SV£ifsao.Iii£. 

Svuceessors  to  Gireat  Lakes  Forest  Survey 

Chamber  of  Commeroe  Buildinq 
eHiUvaukee    Wisconsin 


C.  A.  SEEDS  AND  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS   AND   JOBBERS 


MINE  TIES 


PIT  POSTS 


AND  LUMBER 


BIRMINGHAM,  PENNA 

HUNTINGDON    COUNTY 
Bell  Phone,  Tyrone  246-R2 
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AMERICAN  SA  W  MILLS 

First  in  the  Field — Always  in  the  Lead 


A 

W 

M 
I 
L 


Sixteen  Sold  in  one  Pennsylvania  County  during  past  year     S 


American  Saw  Mills  are  Sturdy  and  Durable.     They  saw  mere  lumber 
with  le'^s  power.     They  saw  true  lumber  and  are  easy  to  operate. 

Ask  for  catalogue  of  Saw  Mills,  Eldgers,  Trimmers,  Planers  and  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  Saw  Mill  or  H^oodworking  plant. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Co. 

No.  80  Main  Street  HACKETTSTOWN  New  Jersey 


WHITMER-STEELE  COMPANY 

SOUTH  RIVER  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Hardwood 

Pine  and 

Hemlock 

LUMBER 

Mine  Timber, 

Ties  and  Lath 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  PA. 

Band  and  Circular  Mills  in 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

Our  WHITMER-STEELE  COM- 
PANY have  a  Wholesale  Depart- 
ment for  handling  products  in 
addition  to  our  own  manufac- 
turing. 


We  Buy 

Oaky  Pincy  Chestnut, 
Hardwoods,  Car  Lum- 
ber, Switch  Ties,  Car 
Stakes,  Bridge  Ties, 
Cross  Ties,  Dock  Tim- 
bers. 

Piling  40  to  70  ft.  in  Length 

Mill  men  are  invited  to 
submit  lists  of  stocks  on 
hand  and  kind  of  cutting 
desired. 

S.  P.  BOWERS  CO. 

1505  Race  Street,   Philadelphia 

149  Broadway    New  York 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
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EMPLOYERS 

Be  Protected! 


Our  Compensation  Policy  Saves  You  Money, 
due  to  a  substantial  return  premium,  also  pro^ 
vides  protection  to  employer  or  owner  should  he  per- 
sonally meet  with  accident. 

Write  for  rates  TODAY. 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers'  Mut.  Cas.  Ins.  Co. 

311  Mechanics'  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


F.  E.  COOPER  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 


JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 


"IF  IT'S  WOOD  WE  HAVE  IT" 


^ 


MINE  MATERIAL!!! 

O.  C.  CLUSS  LUMBER  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:     UNIONTOWN     PA. 

SHIPPERS  OF 


MINE 


Ties, 
Props, 


Car  Door  Boards 


Cross  Ties  Cross  Bars 

Switch  Ties  Oak  Bills 

Brattice  Boards 

Other  Forest  Products  Used  Around  the  Mines. 

We  Respectfully  Request  Your  Inquiries. 


Van  Sickel  Lumber  Co 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HARDWOODS 

SPECIALTY 

HARD  MAPLE 

CONFLUENCE,  PENNA. 
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RALPH  A.SMITH 


TYRONE, 


PENNA. 


HARDWOOD  AND  SOFWOOD  LUMBER 


I  <■»  I 


Railroad  Ties  and  Timber 
Mine  Timbers,  Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

Paper  Wood 

Extract  Wood 

Cord  Wood 

Bark 


Wi^ 


% 
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PITTSBURGH.  PA.                            HOLLIDAYSBURG.  PA, 

McKelvey  Bros. 

INCORPORATED 

Forest  Products 

HOLLIDAYSBURG.     -    -    -    -    PENNA. 

MANUFACIURERS 

AND 

WHOI  FSALERS 

—61— 


Timberland  Owners 

AND 

Lumbermen 


When  you  buy  or  sell  timberland,  you  may  want  expert 
advice  as  to  the  amount  of  lumber  on  a  given  area,  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  marketing  it,  or  you  may  want  to 
know  the  value  of  your  holdings  for  the  purpose  of  capital- 
izing. You  may  want  to  know  the  most  valuable  product 
into  which  you  may  convert  your  timber,  when  and  when 
not  to  manufacture  it. 

Forest  Fires  are  a  source  of  loss  which  belong  properly 
to  those  who  cause  them.  We  specialize  inmaking  investi- 
gations looking  toward  the  fixing  of  responsibility  for  forest 
fire  losses,  appraise  the  damage,  and,  if  necessary,  take 
charge  of  entire  case  from  start  to  lower  or  appellate  courts. 
Fires  having  occurred  within  six  years  are  collectable  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Land  or  aerial  surveys  or  mapping,  railroad  construc- 
tion and  other  problems  of  the  landowner  and  lumberman 
have  been  handled  with  satisfaction  and  profit  to  our  clients. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  handle  your  problem,  but  it  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  may  save  you  much  to  write  us  about  it. 


M  FOREST  SERVICE  COMPANY 


TYRONE,  PENNA. 
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/  Will  Pay  You  Cash 

For  Your 


CAR  LUMBER 


SWI TCH  TIES 


BRIDGE  TIES 


and 


CROSS  TIES 


T.  a  CROWN  OVER 

HUNTINGDON,  PA. 

Bell  Phone  455 
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FARQUHAR 
SAWMai 

OUTFITS 


FOR 

FAST,  ACCURATE 
SAWING 

of  any  kind 

of  Logs 

Farquhar  Sawmills  are  distinctly  profitable.  They  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.  They  are  correctly  designed — 
strongly  and  substantially  built  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  cut  accurate 
lumber. 

Built  in  sizes  suitable  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for 
light,  slender  logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  sawing — several  types  of 
dogs.  Power  Receder— Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Acting  Set  Works.  Ask 
for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable.  It 
delivers  a  steady  stream  of  power  all  day  long.  May  be  used  detached  or 
mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See  Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are  of  the  open  bottom,  water  front  type. 
They  are  efficient,  easily  fired  with  coal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 
steamers. 

Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 
similar  type.  Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawmill — and 
on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

The  Farquhar  Cornish  or  "Slab  Burner**  Boiler  is  of  the  return  flue,  wood 
burning  type.  The  furnace  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  which  makes  it 
convenient  for  burning  long  slabs.  Supplies  abundant  hot,  dry  steam  for 
snappy  power. 


Write  for  Bul- 
letin No.  425 
which  i  J  1  u  s- 
t  r  a  t  e  s  and 
describes  the 
d  e  p  e  n  d  able 
Farquhar  Line 
o  f  Engines 
and    Boilers. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Umited 

Box  604      YORK,  PA.      U.S.  A. 


\ 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 

Huber  Tractor 

w 

YOU  GET  THE 

Maximum  Amount  of  Power 

AT 

aSM 

Minimum  Cost 
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The  Huber  Mfg.  Co. 


EASTERN  BRANCH 


Harrisburg, 
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Pennsylvsuiia 
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PUBLISHED  BY  THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

0 

AT  TYRONE,  PENNSYLVANIA 

An  organization  conceived  in  the  idea  of  bringing  to 
Manufacturers  of  rough  forest  products  as  well  as  the 
better  finished  grades  of  lumber  in  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
jacent territory,  a  service  in  standardization,  utilization, 
manufacturing,  marketing,  credit  rating,  lumber  statistics, 
traffic  matters,  waste  elimination,  Forestry  and  kindred 
subjects  in  cooperation  with  the  Consumers  of  these 
products  and  the  public  at  large. 


Profits  On  Portable  Mills 

Vary 

Many  portable  mill  operators  think  they're  making  money 
until  they  check  up  on  their  repair  and  replacement  costs.  Then 
they  see  the  logic  in  buying  an  all-steel-iron  Knight  Mill.  It 
stands  the  gaff.  What  you  save  on  repairs  and  replacements 
boosts  your  profits. 

Write  for  Special  Bulletin. 


H 


NO.    15   ALL-STEEL. IRON   SAW    MILL 


Portable  or  Stationary  Mills 

COMPLETE  CIRCULAR  OUTFITS 

KNIGHT  MFG.  CO. 


1700  Market  Avenue,  S. 


CANTON, 


OHIO 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association 

'       at  Tyrone,  Pa,,  January  8,  1920 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Manufacturers'  Association,  held  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  in  the 
Junior  Fraternity  Building,  on  January  8,  1926,  was  trailed  to 
order  at  10.30  A.  M.  by  President  J.  Eugene  McKelvey.  - 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Frank  Cady,  of 
Tyrone,  Pa.  --    -.  •  .    -      -  .• 

Prof.  C.  R.  Anderson,  of  the  Forestry  Extension  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  gave  a  talk  on  the  problems  that 
usually  confront  an  organization  of  this  kind^  at  its  beginning, 
stating  that  the  Wiganization  had  now  reached  the  place  where 
we  should  make  a  concierted  action  on  a  definite  program,  and 
that  his  examination  of  the  purpose  of  this  organization,  as  well 
as  from  talks  with  its  members  and  others,  had  led  him  to  believe 
that  we  were  starting  right.  That  is  not,  however,  that  we  will 
not  have  to  fight  and  work,  but  having  made  the  right  start,  and 
working  together,  the  success  of  the  undertaking  is  assured. 

Mr.  Anderson  stated  that  the  greatest  work  the  organization 
can  do  is  along  educational  lines,  but  that  the  members  should 
not  expect  immediate  results,  and  if  the  objects  of  the  associa- 
tion were  attained  in  three  or  four  years,  the  expenditure  in 
lime  and  money  would  be  well  repaid,  and  that  the  association 
should  select  a  few  of  the  most  essential  problems,  and  when 
these  were  solved,  other  things  could  be  taken  up. 

President  McKelvey:  We  shall  now  have  the  report  of  the 
Secretary. 

Ralph  A.  Smith,  Secretary:    Mr.  McKelvey,  Gentlemen — 

The  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion was  organized  on  the  22d  of  last  October,  during  The  Porta- 
ble Saw  Mill  Week  conducted  by  the  Forest  School  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.  Prof .  J.  A.  Ferguson,  of  the  College,  got 
the  idea  that,  in  spite  of  reports  to  the  contrary,  it  was  possible 
to  educate  us  lumbermen  so  we  could  manufacture  lumber  as  it 
should  be.  At  these  meetings  the  glaring  faults  of  present 
methods  of  manufacture  were  demonstrated  and  we  lumbermen 
decided  to  unite  in  an  attempt  to  not  only  remedy  the  faults  and 
wastes  in  manufacturing  but  in  distributing  forest  products. 


At  this  first  meeting  a  canvass  was  made  of  those  present, 
and  their  opinions  were  asked  as  to  whom  should  be  taken  into 
the  organization,  and  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  was  that 
none  but  manutacturers  would  be  accepted,  and  the  organization 
was  formed  along  this  line.  The  thought  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  formed  this  organization  was  that  something  was 
wrong'  with  the  industry,  and  that  something  should  be  done  to 
correct  conditions.  What  to  do  or  what  not  to  do  has  been  a 
problem,  and  is  still  a  problem.  We  know  that  our  products  have 
been  badly  manufactured,  and  we  are  willing  to  take  our  share 
of  the  blame  in  this  respect,  but  we  think  there  are  faults  on  the 
part  of  the  middleihn  who  have  distributed  our  products  as  well 
as  faults  in  the  system  of  purchase  by  consumers.  Here  are 
three  parties  to  a  fault,  while  a  fourth  party — the  public — must 
pay  the  bill.  We  manufacturers  started  out  with  the  idea  that 
we  could  remedy  these  conditions  alone,  but  I  believe  before  we 
are  through,  or  any  ways  near  through,  all  the  parties  involved 
will  have  to  work  together.  This  waste  that  has  grown  on  us  and 
with  us  when  it  was  thought  the  timber  supply  was  inexhaustible 
will  not  be  overcome  in  a  day.  Habits  that  have  been  followed 
for  generations  will  require  education  and  time  to  break,  and  I 
think  those  who  have  gone  into  this  work  realize  that  it  will  be 
a  long  and  thankless  task.  We  received  the  usual  encouragement 
for  the  undertaking,  and  we  have  met  those  who  say  it  can't  be 
done,  as  well  as  those  who  have  assumed  us  they  will  be  with  us 
if  we  once  get  the  thing  gong  in  their' particular  way.  We  have 
no  illusions  about  a  mad  rush,  but  we  have  faith  enough  in  the 
undsirtaking  that  at  the  last  directors'  meeting  expenditures  were 
authorized  for  several  thousand  dollars  in  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion through  the  publication  of  The  Forest  Products  Bulletin, 
and  the  response  received  at  this  early  date  has  justified  our 
faith. 

The  Bulletin  is  a  child  of  necessity,  and  its  appearance  at  this 
time  would  not  have  taken  place  but  for  the  fact  that  it  was 
thought  of  holding  this  meetng  and  notices  would  have  to  be  sent 
at  about  half  of  the  expense  of  the  Bulletin,  so  we  combined  the 
two  and  sent  it  out  without  the  preparation  we  had  originally 
intended  giving  our  initial  copy.  A  publicityjcommittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  articles  and  to  censor  them,  but  that  was 
the  last  that  was  heard  of  them,  so  the  faults  of  the  paper  may 
all  be  laid  to  me,  and  I  am  only  mentioning  this  so  you  will 
understand  the  conditions  attending  the  work. 

Considerable  space  was  devoted  to  statistics  on  lumber,  and 
one  article,  giving  the  strength  of  lumber  to  be  used  as  a  beam 
or  post,  was  omitted  by  the  printer.  Standardization  is  the  out- 
standing need  of  the  industry,  and  should  receive  first  consider- 
ation, not  only  in  the  matter  of  size  of  products  but  the  species 
of  timber  from  which  they  are  made.  It  is  quite  usual  to  get 
specifications  for  oak  ties,  either  in  mine  ties  or  railroad  ties,  that 
are  to  be  used  without  preservative  treatment,  and  it  is  a  known 
fact  some  oaks  will  last  twice  as  long  as  others,  and  figuring  the 
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cost  of  replacement,  some  oaks  have  three  times  the  value  of 
others  for  use  as  ties,  while  Black  Locust  will  last  longer.  The 
same  conditions  apply  for  timber  for  posts  or  beams,  and  if  we 
can  make  savings  of  this  kind  in  the  general  use  of  timber,  it 
will  be  well  worth  while. 

The  Secretary  has  received  applications  for  membership 
from  other  associations,  from  foresters,  consumers  and  others 
who  are  not  lumber  manufacturers,  but  who  are  interested  in 
the  problems  that  we  are  undertaking  to  solve  and  feel  that 
these  things  should  be  well  thought  over  by  the  membership. 
We  could  not  pass  on  this  question  today,  except  by  nominating 
to  honorary  membership  as  provided  by  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws, but  it  is  a  little  hard  to  explain  to  a  man  who  is  interested 
in  this  same  work,  that  he  is  not  eligible  for  membership.  There 
are  a  great  many  people  who  are  interested  in  timber  conserva- 
tion and  reforesfration  who  believe  it  must  come  and  will  only 
come  when  the  growing  of  timber  will  pay  a  profit  the  same  as 
other  industries,  and  who  believe  education  in  this  manner  is  the 
only  remedy.  The  co-operation  and  financial  assistance  of  these 
people  would  be  a  big  asset. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  then  read,  also  the 
annual  report  of  the  Treasurer,  both  of  which  were  approved. 

President  McKelvey:  We  will  now  proceed  to  nominate  and 
elect  five  new  directors,  and  I  will  appoint  Mr.  T.  G.  Crownover, 
Mr.  W.  J.  McFarland,  and  Prof.  C.  R.  Anderson  as  a  Nominating 
Committee. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Crownover:  I  beg  to  be  excused.  I  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  have  the  Secretary  on  this  committee,  because  he 
knows  the  members  all  over  the  State. 

President  McKelvey:  I  also  appoint  the  Secretary  on  the 
Nominating  Committee,  and  you  may  retire  and  make  your  nomi- 
nations. 

Mr.  Ralph  A.  Smith :  I  would  like  to  bring  up  at  this  time 
the  Question  of  making  nominations  from  the  floor. 

President  McKelvey :  We  might  take  nominations  from  the 
floor  for  consideration  of  the  nominatinc:  Committee.  We  shall 
now  take  a  recess  until  the  Nominating  Committee  reports, 
during  which  time  we  can  meet  and  welcome  new  members. 

Nominating  Committee  returns  and  meeting  is  called  to 
order.  Secretary  Smith  reports  the  following  nominations  for 
directors : 

Maior  H.  L.  Curtin,  Curtin,  Pa. 

C.  A.  Seeds  of  C.  A.  Seeds  &  Company,  Birmingham,  Pa. 
N.  M.  Gamble  of  the  Reese-Sheriff  Lbr.  Co.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
H.  C.  Van  Sickel  of  the  Van  Sickel  Lumber  Co.,  Confluence,  Pa. 
Hayes  W.  Mattern  of  Mattern  Brothers,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

The  vote  was  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  election  of  Major 
H.  L.  Curtin,  Mr.  C.  A.  Seeds,  Mr.  N.  M.  Gamble,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Van  Sickel  and  Mr.  Hayes  W.  Mattern,  who  were  elected  as 
directors  for  one  year. 


Mr.  Noel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Threshermen  &  Farmers' 
Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company  gave  a  talk  on  Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance,  explaining  the  elements  that  now  enter 
into  the  premium  of  $5.80,  and  telling  of  the  work  of  his  company 
that  had  reduced  the  cost  of  this  insurance  in  the  state,  Mr. 
Noel  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  this  organization  would  co- 
operate with  the  Pennsylvania  Threshermen  that  substantial 
reductions  may  be  had  in  rates  as  they  now  stand.  Many 
questions  were  answered  by  Mr.  Noel  on  matters  affecting  risks, 
but  action  on  the  matter  of  cooperative  effort  was  deferred 
until  the  meeting  of  the  directors. 

President  McKelvey:  We  have  with  us  today  representa- 
tives of  some  coal  mining  companies,  and  before  we  adjourn  for 
noon  I  would  like  to  have  a  few  words  from  these  gentlemen  and 
I  will  call  on  Mr.  Barnhart. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Barnhart.  (H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company).  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelvey, Gentlemen: 

I  believe  the  most  important  item  of  business  to  come  before 
this  conference  is  the  adoption  of  specifications  satisfactory  to 
the  consumers  of  material,  in  order  that  woodsmen  may  manu- 
facture material  for  which  there  will  be  a  demand  and  which 
they  may  expect,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  assurance,  to 
market  at  a  profit. 

The  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Company  and  other  large  producers  of 
coal  in  the  Connellsville  Coke  Region  have,  for  years,  ordeied 
standard  mine  props  having  a  top  or  small  end  dimension  of 
16  square  inches  of  material,  exclusive  of  bark.  The  State  Mine 
inspectors  of  this  district  demand  that  posts  of  such  dimension 
be  used  in  order  to  render  the  mine  safe  for  men  employed 
therein.  All  orders  sent  out  by  our  Company  clearly  specify 
posts  of  this  character.  In  order  that  there  mav  be  no  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  perso  nor  firm  with  whom  such 
orders  are  placed,  printed  specifications  are  furnished,  setting 
forth  in  detail  just  what  is  meant  by  a  standard  post.  This 
specification  states  that  a  half  round  post  should  have  a  small 
end  face  dimension,  exclusive  of  bark,  of  6^  inches;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  round  post  having  a  small  end  diameter  of  6I/2 
inches,  exclusive  of  bark,  would,  if  properly  split,  make  two 
standard  posts  A  quarter  round  post  should  have  two  faces  at 
small  end  of  4^2  inches,  exclusive  of  bark;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  post  having  a  small  end  diameter  of  9  inches,  exclusive  of 
bark,  would,  if  properly  split,  make  four  standard  posts.  A 
round  post  having  a  small  end  diameter  of  4  inches,  exclusive 
of  bark,  will  be  accepted  as  a  standard,  although  it  does  not 
measure  up  to  the  16  inch  small  end  requirement ;  but,  on  account 
of  being  round,  it  has  as  much  strength  as  a  split  post  fully 
up  to  specification. 

In  view  of  our  experience  in  mining  in  the  Connellsville 
Region  and  the  requirements  of  the  State  Mine  inspectors,  we 
must  have  posts  of  this  size,  and  cannot  accept  a  post  not 
measuring  up  to  these  requirements.    Many  shippers  recognize 
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the  futility  of  shipping  small  undersize  posts,  and  are  success- 
fully meeting  the  requirements  at  a  profit.  Other  shippers, 
willing  to  take  the  chance  of  manufacturing,  hauling,  loading 
and  freighting  undersized  posts,  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
slip  through  the  inspectors'  hands,  are  having  a  hard  time  of 
it  and  must  be  losing  money  on  their  shipments.  I  have  had 
some  of  our  records  gone  over  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of 
rejects  on  standard  posts.  One  L-hipper  who  made  shipment  of 
870  carloads  of  posts  had  rejections  amounting  to  8-3/10%. 
Shipments  so  far  this  year  have  averaged  5-2/10%,  showing 
some  improvement  over  previous  years.  This  5-2/10%  on  ali 
shipments  is  made  up  largely  of  rejections  from  a  minority  of 
shippers,  and  the  percentage  on  their  shipments  alone  would 
be  much  higher  and  would  likely  cut  out  all  the  profit  they 
should  have  had  oq  the  shipment  of  material  up  to  specification. 
About  one-third  of  our  requirements,  amounting  to  over  one 
million  posts  annually,  are  for  10  ft.  41/2  and  5  inch  round.  We 
pay  high  prices  for  these  posts  and  expect  them  to  be  fully  up 
to  size.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  much  under  size,  so  small, 
in  fact,  that  they  are  too  small  to  cut  back  to  a  standard 
7,  71/2  or  8  ft.  When  such  posts  are  received  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  our  Company  to  accept  them  for  what  they  will  make, 
if  posts  of  other  smaller  sizes  can  be  used  to  advantage  at  that 
mine,  making  a  charge  for  re-manufacture  in  case  they  have  to  be 
cut  back.  In  the  case  of  a  7,  7V2  or  8  ft.  being  rejected,  how- 
ever, no  credit  can  be  allowed,  and  are  a  total  loss  to  the  shipper. 

We  have  been  for  many  years  trying  to  educate  mapufac- 
turers  to  make  posts  to  meet  our  requirements,  but  without 
much  success.  As  optimists,  I  believe  the  pit  post  producer 
beats  the  world. 

The  shipment  of  undersized  posts  is  not  only  a  great  loss 
to  the  maker,  but  also  a  source  of  much  annoyance  and  expense 
to  the  mine  superintendent. 

It  is  also  a  waste  of  good  material  that  should  be  left  in 
the  woods  to  mature  before  it  is  cut  down. 

During  the  war  we  thought  it  advisable  to  start  the  manu- 
facture of  pit  posts,  and,  among  others,  cut  out  a  tract  of  600 
acres  at  Selbysport,  Md.  We  only  took  out  material  that  w^as 
large  enough  for  posts.  That  was  in  the  year  1918.  I  recently 
had  an  estimator  go  over  the  tract  to  see  how  reforestation  was 
progressing.  His  report  was  that  the  tract  would  produce,  at 
the  time  of  his  estimate  over,  a  year  ago,  100,000  8  ft.  posts 
fully  up  to  specifications.  I  mention  this  to  illustrate  the  profit 
in  proper  cutting.  If  the  material  now  ready  for  cutting  had 
been  cut  seven  years  ago,  no  doubt  the  majority  of  it  would  have 
been  rejected  and  have  been  a  total  loss. 

President  McKelvey:  We  would  now  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Workman. 

Mr.  S.  E.  Workman.  (Pittsburg  Coal  Company).  Mr.  Mc- 
Kelvey; Gentlemen:  I  did  not  expect  to  give  any  talk,  but  I 
noticed  by  the  bulletin  I  received  that  this  morning's  meeting 
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would  be  devoted  to  the  standardization  of  railroad  ties,  and  I 
think  of  several  things  I  might  say,  and  to  tell  you  the  manner 
in  which  we  purchase  our  ties.  When  we  first  started  to  handle 
ties  I  think  we  didn't  have  a  man  who  could  tell  the  difference 
between  Red  and  White  Oak  Ties,  so  we  thought  it  best  to  buy 
Mixed  Oak  Ties.  We  sent  out  our  specifications  for  Mixed  Oak 
Ties.  Finally  the  vice-president  said,  '1  think  it  would  be  best 
to  buy  White  Oak  Ties,  but  do  we  know  of  a  man  who  knows 
White  Oak  Ties"?  I  said  I  thought  we  had  an  old  man  who 
knew  wood,  so  we  sent  out  inquiries  on  White  Oak  Ties,  and  the 
first  few  cars  that  came  in  were  50%  Red  Oak.  The  shippers 
knew  i/hat  White  Oak  was,  but  they  didn't  ship  what  we  order- 
ed, so  we  had  to  make  some  reduction  in  price,  of  course,  and 
they  made  quite  a  fuss,  but  the  next  year  they  came  around  and 
wanted  orders.  I  finally  came  to  the  conclusfon  that  our  men 
didn't  know  wood  any  better  than  I  did,  so  we  had  to  get  some- 
thing better,  or  get  a  timber  man,  or  quit  buying  White  Oak 
Ties,  so  we  decided  to  get  ties  from  other  sections.  Four  years 
ago  we  bought  our  ties  in  the  south  and  sent  a  man  down  who 
positively  knew  wood,  and  last  year  we  got  the  best  grade  of 
ties  we  ever  had.  We  do  not  always  give  the  lowest  bidder  the 
order,  because  they  have  to  show  them  to  us  bfore  they  get 
the  orders. 

I  was  going  through  a  yard  last  year  in  the  South  in  which 
there  were  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  ties.  The  yard 
covered  fifty  acres,  and  the  ties  were  all  piled  in  nice  shape. 
We  came  to  a  bunch  of  ties  that  they  called  riff-raff,  which  were 
as  good,  and  better,  than  what  we  get  from  this  part  of  the 
country.  I  was  supposed  to  get  at  least  50%  of  White  Oak 
Ties,  but  when  the  order  was  completed  I  actually  received  80%, 
and  this  is  the  reason  we  go  to  other  territories  to  get  our  ties. 
If  I  were  to  buy  my  ties  in  this  end  of  the  state  I  would 
have  to  pay  the  railroad  price,  and  the  freight  rate  would  be  16 
to  18  cts.,  which  would  make  the  price  the  same  as  for  those  I 
am  getting  in  the  south,  and  I  am  getting  a  lot  better  ties. 
The  White  Oak,  however,  is  not  as  good.  They  do  not  put 
their  best  woods  into  lumber,  but  they  are  in  the  tie  business 
and  do  not  make  anything  else,  and  this  is  the  reason  we  are 
getting  our  ties  down  there. 

The  meeting  adjourned  until  1 :30  P.  M. 
1:45  P.  M.  Meeting  called  to  order  by  Pres.  McKelvey. 
The  first  thing  on  our  program  for  this  afternoon  was  a  talk 
by  Prof.  Joseph  H.  Illick,  Chief  of  the  Research  Department, 
Department  of  Forest  &  Waters,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Prof.  Illick, 
however,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  meeting  at  this  point,  which 
fact  had  not  been  known  or  his  talk  would  have  been  asked  for  in 
the  forenoon. 

Pres.  McKelvey :  The  next  thing  on  our  program  will  be  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  from  the  association  to  take  up  the 
question  of  standardization  of  mine  timbers,  and  I  appoint  Mr. 
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C.  A.  Seeds,  Mr.  W.  J.  McFarland,  Mr.  Frank  Mattern  and  Mr. 
Ralph  A  Smith  representing  the  lumber  manufacturers  to  meet 
with  Mr.  J.  A.  Bamhart,  Mr.  S.  E.  Workman  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Nieser  representing  the  mine  timber  consumers.  The  committee 
may  retire  and  take  up  their  deliberations. 

President  McKelvey:     We  will  now  hear  from  Prof.  W.  G. 
Edwards. 

Prof.  W.  G.  Edwards.  (Forest  School,  Pennsylvania  State 
College).  Mr.  McKelvey;  Gentlemen:  I  came  down  to  the  meet- 
ing this  morning  with  no  idea  of  saying  anything  to  you.  Prof. 
Ferguson  was  called  out  of  town  on  account  of  sickness  and  as 
a  result,  here  I  am.  The  proposition  before  you  is  so  large 
that  you  don't  know  where  to  start,  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
where  for  you  to  start,  however,  it  is  a  safe  bet  to  say  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track  as  far  as  going  someplace  is  concerned. 
The  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  this,  that  we  are  not  going  to 
confine  ourselves  to  only  one,  two  or  three  things.  The  first 
idea  that  I  would  like  to  bring  to  you  is  that  whatever  you  do 
pick  out  the  two  or  three  most  important  ^hings,  which  have 
the  most  need  at  the  present  time,  and  concentrate  on  them  for 
the  next  five  years  if  necessary.  The  most  important  is  stand- 
ardization. As  far  as  standardization  on  lumber  proper  is  con- 
cerned, we  need  have  no  worry.  The  National  organizations 
have  laid  down  standard  rules,  which  are  recognized  in  United 
States  and  some  foreign  countries,  but  the  mining  products  with 
us  is  the  worry  in  Pennsylvania,  or  anywhere  where  there  is 
mining.  So  I  would  say  first  of  all  standardization  as  far  as 
association  work  is  concerned  is  most  important  with  mine 
timbers,  etc.  Another  problem  seems  to  me  is  giving  direct 
help  to  the  portable  sawmill  operators.  I  spent  considerable 
time  going  through  Pennsylvania  and  other  states  visiting  large 
and  small  operations  and  portable  sawmills,  and  if  the  condition 
were  not  so  pathetic  it  would  be  laughable.  I  recall  one  sawmill 
up  near  State  College.  I  talked  to  the  man  who  was  running 
it  and  he  told  me  he  bought  it  three  years  ago  and  it  had  been 
run  fifteen  years  before  that.  The  sawmill  was  worn  out  ten 
years  ago  and  he  was  trying  to  saw  lumber  on  it.  It  was  an 
old  cable  driven  affair  and  the  carriage  had  a  great  deal  of  play, 
while  track  was  badly  out  of  line.  The  man  was  wondering  why 
the  people  wouldn't  buy  his  lumber.  This,  however,  is  only 
one  example  of  which  there  are  really  hundreds  in  Pennsylvania. 
So  I  say  the  second  big  problem  is  the  portable  sawmill  man  and 
the  kinds  of  machinery  he  should  have  to  saw  good  timber,  and 
the  next  important  is  to  educate  him  to  the  fact  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  grading  lumber  and  sawing  to  grade.  One  more 
thought  on  education."  Educate  the  sawmill  man  in  your  associa- 
tion to  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  supply  and  demand. 
How  many  of  the  small  sawmill  men  who  are  in  the  game  today 
realize  that  the  Building  Program  that  New  York,  Boston  and 
others  have,  have  any  bearing  on  their  product?    Make  thorn 


realize  that  the  business  throughout  the  country  really  has  a 
direct  bearing  on  their  own  little  sawmill.  The  other  thing  I 
want  to  leave  with  you  is  this,  that  we  at  State  College  hold 
ourselves  ready  at  any  time  to  help  you  with  any  problem  that 
may  come  up.  Present  your  problems  to  the  association  Secre- 
tary and  he  can  take  them  up  with  the  college  or  elsewhere  and 
can,  no  doubt,  get  you  an  answer. 

If  you  would  look  back  to  1875  and  1880  you  will  see  the 
struggle  that  the  large  sawmill  operators  had  at  first,  which  is 
a  parallel  case  of  your  industry  today.  In  the  early  days  there 
were  two  grades  of  White  Pine.  Merchantable  meant  clear 
Pine — Unmerchantable  meant  anything. 

You  all  have  read  of  Mr.  Hoover's  work  in  starting  standai'd- 
ization  work,  and  you  know  that  the  National  Lumber  Associa- 
tion, and  all  the  associations  have  accepted  same.  It  is  very 
likely  that  you  will  find  the  standards  they  have  made  revised, 
however,  they  know  they  are  on  the  right  track,  and  know  it  is 
only  a  short  time  until  they  will  have  a  standard  grading  rule 
for  each  species,  and  which  will  be  the  standard  for  many  years 
to  come. 

You  men  have  formed  a  pioneer  association  of  its  kind,  and 
are  in  the  same  position  as  those  men  in  the  seventies,  eighties 
and  ninties,  and  you  cannot  expect  to  do  everything  in  a  year, 
or  even  five  years.  It  has  taken  those  large  associations  a  half 
century,  and  if  you  men  can  arrive  in  the  same  place  in  twenty- 
five  years  you  are  doing  a  good  bit  of  work. 

President  McKelvey:  Prof.  Edwards  states  it  mildly  that 
it  will  take  a  few  years,  I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  man  who 
states  he  has  been  in  the  lumber  business  for  sixty-three  years, 
without  making  a  cent,  and  he  now  wants  to  join  the  associa- 
tion, and  try  it  again. 

Prof.  Edwards:  I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  not  only  the 
people  in  Pennsylvania  have  their  eyes  on  you,  but  also  people 
from  every  other  state  in  the  union.  I  have  a  stack  of  letters 
and  postcards  since  the  Demonstration  at  State  College,  where 
the  organization  was  formed,  asking  about  you,  so  if  you  men 
fall  down  on  this  job  in  Pennsylvania,  you  will  be  the  laughing 
stock  of  people  in  every  state  in  the  union. 

President  McKelvey :  We  should  adopt  standards  for  lumber 
and  other  products  manufactured  by  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  association  should  go  on  record  as  having  adopted 
them.  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  T.  G.  Crownover  and  properly 
seconded  and  carried  that  the  association  adopt  the  following 
rules  for  grading  lumber: 

The  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Association  rules  for  hard- 
wood. 

The  Northern  White  Pine  Association  rules  for  White  Pine. 
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The  Northern  Hemlock  &  Hardwood  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion rules  for  Hemlock. 

The  American  Railway  Association  rules  for  railroad  ties  and 
lumber. 

The  Western  Electric  Association  rules  for  poles. 

Prof.  Anderson :  Prof.  Edwards  spoke  of  one  thing  of  which 
I  would  like  to  speak  of.  I  know  you  are  all  acquainted  more 
or  less  with  the  extension  service  of  the  College,  and  Prof. 
Edwards  touched  on  the  great  need  along  educational  Imos, 
chiefly  in  the  woodlot  and  at  the  mill.  My  immediate  superior 
instructed  me  to  say  that  any  sawmill  operator,  or  would  be 
operator,  who  would  like  to  have  assistance  on  the  ground,  or 
in  connection  with  determining  whether  his  timber  is  ripe  for 
marketing,  or  for  mill  equipment,  or  mill  location  with  regard 
to  timber,  or  milling  itself,  or  grading  and  piling,  with  all  the 
problems  that  follow  on  storage,  etc.,  may  secure  assistance 
through  us.  We  offer  this  service  not  in  the  spirit  that  we  know 
it  all  and  can  do  everything  to  assist  you,  but  such  as  we  have 
is  yours,  and  many  of  these  problems  that  you  have  which  are 
for  you  especially  difficult,  and  we  cannot  solve,  we  will  get 
men  from  the  State  Department  to  assist  you.  This  service 
is  free.  You  pay  for  it  in  the  form  of  taxes.  Any  problems 
that  you  may  have  you  may  apply  to  the  secretary  of  the 
association,  or  one  of  the  directors,  and  they  may  get  in  touch 
with  us,  but  we  would,  however,  prefer  that  it  come  from  the 
county  agents,  as  we  have  to  have  them  take  us  over  the  ground. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Crownover:  I  want  to  say  that  State  College  has 
done  more  to  aid  the  farmer  and  to  increase  cooperation  than 
any  other  agency,  in  Huntingdon  County.  We  have  State  College 
so  near  and  we  don't  take  advantage  of  it.  We  should  appreciate 
more  the  advantages  we  have. 

We  have  formed  this  association  and  we  are  going  to  make 
it  go.  We  are  going  to  have  a  lumbermens'  association  and 
stand  by  it,  and  we  are  going  to  get  these  different  commodities 
standardized  and  make  better  material  than  ever  before.  Very 
few  have  made  money  in  the  business  because  we  ship  so  much 
to  the  coal  mines  that  is  docked  and  have  to  pay  freight  on  it. 
If  you  will  all  stand  with  us,  and  work  with  us,  we  will  all  be 
benefited. 

Up  to  this  time  all  the  work  has  fallen  on  the  Secretary, 
and  it  has  been  a  big  job.  Everyone  has  claimed  they  have  been 
too  busy  to  help  him,  so  from  now  on  let  us  all  do  our  part. 
Also  let  us  not  forget  State  College  with  regard  to  the  assistance 
they  have  given  and  will  give. 

President  McKelvy:  Many  associations  I  have  known,  and 
all  successful  ones,  have  depended  on  the  ability  of  one  man  to 
a  large  extent.  Our  Secretary  is  a  worker,  and  we  will  have 
to  give  him  more  asistance  so  he  can  do  this  work.    It  is  only 
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natural  that  the  burden  is  going  to  be  on  him.  When  I  saw 
the  piles  and  piles  that  he  has  to  go  over  and  check  up  to  get 
the  material  out  I  was  surprised.  We  will  have  to  give  him  as 
much  assistance  as  we  can. 

Mr  T.  G.  Crownover :  We  should  compensate  our  Secretary, 
but  we  do  not  have  sufficient  funds.  We  should  have  a  Finance 
Committee.  Every  fellow  here  can  go  out  and  get  members  for 
the  association,  I  will  get  twenty-five  and  each  member  here 
can  get  twenty-five. 

President  McKelvey:  We  will  now  take  a  recess  until  the 
report  of  the  Standardization  Committee  comes. in. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  President  McKelvey. 

President  McKelvey:  We  shall  now  have  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Standardization  of  mine  timbers,  by  Ralph  A. 
Smith,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ralph  A.  Smith:  Your  Committee  on  Standardization 
of  Mine  Timbers  have  tried  to  work  out  a  standard  for  prelimi- 
nary purposes,  but  find  the  time  available  entirely  too  short,  and 
recommend  that  another  meeting  be  held  for  this  purpose. 

President  McKelvey:  We  should  nominate  a  committee  of 
three  members  of  this  association  and  three  purchasing  agents 
to  complete  the  conference  on  Standardization.  I  think  the 
meeting  should  be  held  at  Pittsburgh  not  later  than  one  or  two 
weeks  from  now. 

Mr  J  A.  Barnhart:  I  move  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  appoint  two  members  of  the  lumbermen's  association 
to  meet  with  representatives  of  the  coal  companies  to  take  up 
this  question  of  Standardization  of  mine  timbers.  Motion  second- 
ed and  carried. 

President  McKelvey:  I  move  the  meeting  should  be  held 
on  the  15th  of  January,  to  begin  at  10:00  A.  M.,  and  I  win  ^ake 
arrangements  for  a  room  in  the  Union  Club  on  the  25th  floor  ot 
the  First  National  Bank  BuiWing,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Motion 
seconded  an  d  carried. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Crownover:  I  move  that  we  thank  these  represen- 
tatives of  the  coal  companies  who  have  come  so  far  to  assist  in 
this  work  of  Standardization.    Motion  carried. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Excerpts     from     the     ''Standardization     Bulletin"     Standardization 

Division,  American  Mining  Congress 

Message  to  the  Standardization  Conference  of  the  (Third)  Amer- 
ican Mining  Congress,  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  tremendous  economies  secured  through  standardized 
machines  and  equipment  have  long  been  one  of  the  outstanding 
superiorities  of  American  methods  in  contrast  with  those  of 
European  and  other  foreign  nations,  but  while  we  have  obtained 
some  of  the  advantages  in  special  instances,  the  nation  as  a 
whole  has  continued  to  suffer  from  the  enormous  wastes  of  over- 
diversification  and  individual  variation.  With  Great  Britain, 
France,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  especially  Germany,  now  concen- 
trating on  standardized  products,  a  much  greater  standardization 
of  our  American  exports  becomes  vital,  and  with  the  Federated 
American  Engineering  Societies'  ^^Elimination  of  Waste"  report 
indicating  forty  per  cent,  of  capital,  of  thought  and  of  labor  m 
six  typical  industries  wasted— and  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
this  waste,  lack  of  standardization— our  domestic  condition  re- 
quires particular  concentration  of  thought  on  this  subject. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  at  present  most  active  in 
that  elemental  form  of  standardization  known  as  "simplifica- 
tion,'' which  concerns  itself  particularly  with  the  elimination  of 
excess  variety,  or  the  concentration  of  effort  on  the  compara- 
tively limited  portion  of  any  line  which  is  widely  demanded  and 
which  in  most  cases  accounts  for  the  greater  part  of  the  output 
and  consumption.  The  decision  of  the  paving  brick  industry  to 
reduce  from  66  to  7  recognized  sizes  of  paving  bricks  and  of  the 
various  bed  interests  to  limit  bed  sizes  to  one  length  and  four 
widths,  are  examples  of  the  valuable  support  the  Department  of 
Commerce  can  give. 

Our  service  consists,  first,  in  aiding  the  manufacturers  of 
any  product  to  survey  present  conditions  in  order  to  discover  aM 
the  varieties  offered  and  their  comparative  importance ;  second, 
in  getting  the  manufacturers,  distributors  and  users  together  to 
discuss  possible  eliminations,  and  then  in  publishing  and  sup- 
porting the  recommendation  of  such  joint  conferences  as  to  lim- 
ited recognized  varieties  which  shall  be  hereafter  considered 
standard.  Finally,  the  Department  keeps  in  touch  with  produc- 
tion under  these  recommendations  and  arranges  further  coher- 
ences which  modify  them  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  keep  the 
recognized  standards  abreast  of  the  advance  in  the  article. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Department  to  in  any  way  inter- 
fere in  private  business,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  co-operate  with 
business  in  building  up  such  situations  as  make  to  set  up  a  bul- 
wark against  continued  extension  of  bureaucratic  interference. 
Co-operation  of  large  consumers'  associations,  together  with 
manufacturers'  associations,  can  establish  grades  and  qualities 
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and  simplified  standards  of  many  articles  of  common  use  which 
make  for  economy  in  manufacture  and  distribution  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  questions  of  specifications  as  to  quality 
and  in  dimensions  which  in  no  way  interfere  with  individual 
development,  the  true  basis  of  progress. 

The  service  of  the  Department  is  merely  to  bring  together 
the  different  groups,  after  their  own  approval  of  such  action,  ana 
to  assist  and  facilitate  their  deliberations. 

In  the  mining  field,  this  service  of  the  Department  is  avail- 
able in  simplifying  equipment,  supplies,  tools,  and,  indeed,  in 
supporting  the  opinion  of  the  industry  in  any  simplification  or 
standardization  which  a  joint  conference  shall  decide  will  make 
for  greater  stability,  decreased  costs  and  increased  profits  to  ail 
concerned.  While  at  first  thught  the  plan  may  not  seem  di- 
rectly applicable  to  mining,  it  is  certainly  worth  investigation. 
The  fact  that  the  great  lumber  industry-third  most  important 
of  our  national  businesses— has  found  this  program  of  such  im- 
portance that  it  proposes  to  make  it  the  major  association  activ- 
ity this  coming  year,  may  serve  to  emphasize  the  Probability  that 
a  committee  of  this  Mining  Congress  working  with  the  Depart- 
ment, will  find  in  Secretary  Hoover's  proposals  promise  of  great 
benefit. 

How  Standardization  is  Strengthening  Our  National  Defense. 

By  Colonel  C.  L'H.  Riiggles.  U.  S.  Army. 

The  subject  of  this  address  is: 

"How  Standardization  is  Strengthening  Our  National 
Defense.     Necessity  for  National  Defense. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  subject,  |t  may  be 
well  to  review  the  necessity  of  preparation  for  National  Defense. 

The  United  States  will  never  start  an  unjust  war  for  the 
purpose  of  despoiling  another  nation.  It  desires  to  remain  at 
neace  and  it  has  the  hiehest  ideals  up  to  which  it  intends  to  live. 
However,  the  very  nature  of  these  ideals  is  such  as  to  expose  it 
to  the  dangers  of  war.  It  is  not  in  danger  of  war  through  any 
undue  ambition  of  its  own,  but  it  will  not  hesitate  to  plunge  into 
war  to  defend  its  ideals,  to  succor  a  weaker  nation  unduly  op- 
pressed by  a  larger,  or  in  aid  of  humanity  in  general. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would  want  to  change  the  spirit  ot 
our  country  in  this  respect,  but  we  must  realize  the  consequences 
of  idealism  of  this  character  and  keep  ourselves  strong  enough 
to  meet  any  emergency  which  it  mav  entail.  Any  nation  whose 
ambition  is  to  aegrandize  itself  ft  the  exnense  of  the  world  in 
general  knows  that  in  the  carrying  o.it  of  any  such  scheme  it 
must  reckon  with  the  United  States.  Unfortunately,  in  spite  of 
the  World  War.  the  spirit  of  aggression  is  not  yft  dead.  There 
are  nations  today  who  have  not  been  discouraged  by  the  experi- 
ence of  Gerir.  any  and  who  would  rot  hesitate,  in  the  fuytherance 
of  their  own  selfish  interests,  to  force  a  war  upon  the  United 
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states  at  any  tme  when  they  thought  they  had  a  fair  chance  of 
success.  If  some  one  asks  what  possible  war  can  occur  now  to 
endanger  seriously  the  United  States,  it  may  be  rephed  that  no 
one  can  say  when  or  from  what  source  such  a  catastrophe  will 
■  come.  In  1913,  did  any  one  suspect  even  that  in  1917  we  would 
be  engaged  in  a  war  with  Germany  requiring  our  maximum  et- 
fort  to  carry  to  a  successful  conclusion?  A  nation  that  is  con- 
templating a  serious  attack  on  another  is  not  pubUshing  that 

fact  to  the  world.  ^  ^     •     i.-ir 

If  it  be  admitted  that  nothing  has  occurred  yet  to  justify 
the  assumption  that  wars  are  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  if  this 
country  retains  its  high-minded  ideahsm  and  continues  to  be 
willing  to  fight  for  its  ideals,  it  behooves  us  all  to  see  to  it  that 
the  nation  will  not  be  placed  again,  as  it  was  during  the  World 
War,  in  the  position  of  entering  upon  a  war  requiring  its  ^axi- 
mum  effort  in  a  state  of  almost  absolute  unpreparedness.  To  be 
sure,  the  United  States,  with  its  allies,  won  the  World  War,  but 
it  was  because  our  allies  were  strong  enough  to  hold  off  the  Ger- 
mans for  eighteen  months  while  we  prepared  our  selves  to  go  to 
their  assistance.  Another  time  we  cannot  count  upon  having 
allies  to  hold  our  enemy  down  while  "we  take  monthsin  a  prepara- 
tion which  we  have  neglected  in  time  of  peace. 

The  Americans  in  the  past  have  been  too  willing  to  take  a 
chance  in  all  that  relates  to  National  Defense,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing our  recent  war  experience,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  lapse 
again  into  this  dangerous  spirit  of  indifference.  With  this  m 
mind  the  War  Department  is  much  gratified  at  the  interest  m 
National  Defense  shown  by  an  association  of  its  citizens  so  influ- 
ential and  so  representative  of  the  best  in  this  country  as  the 
American  Mining  Congress. 

Development  of  the  Movement  for  Standardization 

The  necessity  for  standardization  was  impressed  upon  the 
War  Department  during  the  early  stages  of  the  World  War 
when,  on  making  up  schedules  for  the  procurement  of  articles  of 
common  use,  it  was  found  that  there  were  multitudes  of  diverse 
types  and  sizes,  with  different  names,  all  purporting  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result.  Thig  situation  brought  about  a  duplica- 
tion of  purchase  and  involved  increased  expenditure  and  a  confu- 
sion of  supply  that  was  most  unfortunate  and  distressing. 

At  this  time,  also,  the  necessity  for  standardization  was  im- 
pressed upon  the  manufacturers  and  engineers  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  upon  the  other  departments  of  the  Government  re- 
sulting in  the  great  movement  for  standardization  with  which 
we  all  are  now  familiar.  This  movement  has  ^^^^f^^]^^^^^^ 
authorization,  by  Act  of  Congress  of  July  ^^^  }^\^\^l\^^; 
tional  Screw  Thread  Commission  ^  in  the  creation  by  the  Amer- 
iJan  Societv  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of 
Sn?  Sneers  the  American  Society  of  Mechamcal  En- 
gineers the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  the 
^K^!r^^^^^^  Testing  Materials,  of  the  "American  En- 
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gineering  Standards  Committee/'  in  the  org^^^^^^^ionj^y  the 
Deoartment  of  Commerce,  under  Secretary  Hoover,  of  the  Divi- 
sioSofSplified  Practice;"  and  in  the  earnest  consideration  of 
the  suWect  by  numerous  organizations  representing  manufac- 
turers, for  thi  interest  in  this  subject  is  the  greatly  increased 
cost  of  living  and  the  urgent  necessity  fpr  reducing  the  same  in 
spite  of  tie  difficulty  or  inadvisability  of  reducing  wages  It 
has  been  found  that  the  waste  due  to  unnecessary  duplication 
becausfof  lack  of  standardization  in  commercial  products  and 
praSce  S  so  astounding  that  the  economies  which  should  result 
from  the  standardization  movement  now  going  on  are  far 
greater  than  any  one  realized  when  the  movement  started. 

Benefits  of  Standardization 

It  is  a  matter  of  unanimous  agreement  among  the  many 
agencies  which  have  been  studying  the  subjects  that  standardi- 
zfuonwilT  increase  efficiency  of  production  because  it  simplifies 
DroducS  and  employment ;  will  reduce  selling  costs ;  will  enable 
the  buyer  and  selleV  to  speak  the  same  language;  will  make  mass 
production  possible;  will  simplify  the  carrying  of  stocks ;  will 
make  deliveries  quicker  and  prices  lo^ver;  will  decrease  litigation 
and  other  factors  tending  to  disorganize  industry ;  will  eliminate 
fndecision  both  of  production  and  utilization  by  concentration 
on  fewer  lines ;  will  enable  more  thought  and  energy  to  be  put 
rnto  designs  so  that  they  will  be  more  efficient  and  economu^l 
by  bringing  out  new  considerations  to  determine  what  is  best 
and  bv  securing  agreement  on  moot  questions;  wil  act  as  a 
powerfuf  stimulus  to  research  and  development;  will  be  one  of 
thrprincipal  means  of  getting  the  results  of  research  and  de- 
vdopment  into  actual  use  in  industry;  and  wil   further  help  to 
ISnate  practices  which  are  merely  the  result  of  accident  or 
tradition,  and  which  impede  development. 

Standardization  a  Direct  Aid  to  the  National  Defense 
When  it  is  realized  that  a  modem  war  with  a  first-class 
DOwer  involves  the  united  effort  of  an  entire  nation  and  the  com- 
Cd  employment  of  all  its  principal  industries,  it  is  apparent 
that  any  system  which  produces  the  results  outlined  above  is  of 
incalculable  aid  to  the  National  Defense.  The  greatest  difficulty 
warexperienced  during  the  war,  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to 
Ttandards  for  screw  threads  and  as  to  definite  tolerances  for 
sarJe  to  lack  of  definite  specifications  for  taper  pms,  gears,  etc 
to  lack  of  uniform  specifications,  particularly  War  Department 
Soecifications  for  metals  and  other  raw  materials,  and  to  a  lack 
of  knowledge  in  the  commercial  world  of  the  requirements  of 
?he  War iSfpartment  in  these  respects. .  There  was  even  tnuch 
indecision  among  the  responsible  agencies  "i  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  to  what  were  the  best  specifications  to  use  for  various 
Xles  urgently  required.  The  standardization  now  going  on 
within  the  War  Department  and  without  will  eliminate  all  sucn 
sources  of  confusion  and  delay  in  the  future. 
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Standardization,  as  being  now  developed,  will  prove  of  max- 
imum benefit  for  the  National  Defense  in  respect  to  those  arti- 
cles in  commercial  use  that  will  be  required  by  an  army  in  time  ol 
war  because  of  the  increased  sources  of  supply  for  such  articles 
and  because  of  the  definite  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Army 
and  on  the  part  of  the  commercial  world  as  to  what  is  wanted. 

Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  War  Department  is 
not  only  keenly  alive  to  the  imperative  need  of  standardization 
for  reduction  of  waste  in  industry,  for  increased  efficiency  ot 
production,  and  for  reduction  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  is  con- 
vinced that  it   contributes  directly  and   very   greatly   to   the 
strengthening  of  our  National  Defense.    The  War  Department 
is  therefore  a  strong  supporter  of  the  movement.    It  is  putting 
its  own  house  in  order  successfully  in  this  connection  and  is  co- 
operating directly  with  other  agencies  engaged  m  the  work 
through  representation  on  the  Federal  Specifications  Board,  the 
National  Screw  Thread  Commission,  and  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Standards  Committee.    It  looks  to  these  agencies,  and  espe-  . 
dally  to  the  American  Mining  Congress,  representing  the  pro- 
ducers of  raw  materials  vital  to  the  National  Defense,  for  aid 
and  encouragement  in  the  work. 

STANDARD  MINE  PROPS 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  a  standard  mine  prop  has 
involved  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  between  manufac- 
turer, dealer  and  consumer  of  this  product.     The  inipression 
seems  to  have  existed  that  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Mines  had  established  a  standard  that  would  apply  to  props  of  a 
given  length  throughout  the  State.     The  strength  of  a  mine 
prop,  also,  seems  to  be  a  matter  on  which  there  is  a  lack  ot 
understanding.    An  Oak  prop  has  as  much  as  three  times  the 
strength  of  some  of  the  other  woods  of  the  same  size,  as  a  prop, 
and  it  is  usually  agreed  that  a  split  prop  to  have  the  same 
strength  of  a  round  prop,  should  have  25%  more  volume.    Not 
only  the  difference  in  strength  of  various  woods,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  stick  as  regards  to  splits,  shakes,  decay  and  the  like, 
affect  their  strength.    In  order  to  clear  up  this  question  of  what 
is  a  standard  prop  in  the  minds  of  those  interested,  a  letter  was 
directed  to  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Walsh.  Secretary.  Department  of  Mines, 
Harrisburg.  Pa.,  and  copy  of  his  reply  follows,  which  will  show 
the  Department's  position  on  the  subject: 

I  have  your  letter  of  January  16th  regarding 
standard  sizes  of  mine  props  .  I  beg  to  advise  that  this 
Department  has  not  established  a  standard  for  mine 
props.  Roof  conditions  are  too  varied  not  only  in  the 
different  coal  fields  but  in  the  same  mine  to  permit  the 
adoption  of  any  set  standard. 
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"In  practice,  however,  props  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
length  should  not  be  less  than  6"  in  diameter  at  the 
small  end,  and  for  each  additional  foot  in  length  beyond 
six  feet,  the  diameter  should  be  increased  1"." 
In  view  of  this  position  it  is  necessary  for  various  operators, 
or  groups  of  operators,  or  groups  of  lumber  manufacturers  to 
establish  a  standard. 

It  is  clear  to  those  acquainted  with  conditions  in  the  mining 
industry  that  a  standard  cannot  be  found  that  will  suit  all  the 
conditions,  so  it  is,  therefore,  important,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  getting  satisfactory  timber  from  consumer,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  waste  and  to  allow  economical  manufacture  by  producers, 
that  standards  be  prepared  to  meet  all.  the  various  conditions. 
These  standards  should  be  prepared  in  one  specification  book  and 
so  numbered  that  each  size  will  have  a  designation,  either  by 
name  or  by  grade,  by  which  the  requirements  of  each  mining 
company  will  be  covered.  This  specification  should  be  put  m 
book  form,  and  printed  so  that  a  copy  might  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  manufacturer,  or  those  using  mine  timbers.  It 
this  booklet  were  published  it  could  be  sold  at  from  5c  to  10c  per 
*  copy,  and  if  the  grades  were  properly  worked  out  agreements  for 
purchase,  instead  of  reciting  all  the  various  conditions,  could 
recite  the  grade  or  general  specification,  and  much  of  the  waste 
and  misunderstanding  that  now  accompanies  this  business  would 
be  avoided.  It  will  take  time  to  prepare,  and  it  will  cost  some 
money,  but  the  returns  that  may  be  thus  had  will  repay  for  the 
expenditures  within  a  short  time. 

CONFIDENCE 

In  discussing  the  problem  of  waste  in  mine  timber 
through  decay,  from  the  time  the  timber  was  cut  until  it  was 
used  a  large  operator  remarked  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  the 
great  loss  from  this  source,  but  added  that  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  large  stocks  in  order  to  have  them  when  needed. 

It  is  plain  to  anyone  that  if  these  trees  remain  standing, 
they  will  not  only  remain  in  usable  condition,  but  will  increase 
in  size  and  value,  and  are  not  subject  to  risk  of  loss  from  fire, 

checking,  theft,  etc.  ^  ..1.4.1 

Among  the  reasons  for  carrying  large  stocks,  is  the  ""cei- 
tainty  of  operation  in  mines  due  to  demand,  and  the  fact  that 
producers  require  considerable  advance  notice  before  shipment  in 
volume  can  be  had,  but  the  chief  reason  is  the  fact  that  producers 
may  take  advantage  of  shortages  to  boost  prices.  ^  ^  ^  , 
the  timber  manufacturer,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  get 
men  to  cut  his  timber,  must  go  into  the  market  and  get  men 
otherwise  employed  and  pay  them  sufficient  to  warrant  them  to 
leave  their  employment,  to  take  up  work  that  is  always  of  a 

temporary  nature.  ,      . .    ,  i?    4.      ^« 

Both  the  mining  companies  and  the  timber  manufacturers 

have  relied  on  advancing  prices  or  wages  to  secure  their  urgent 
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reauirements,  and  this  has  resulted  in  manufacture  of  inferior 
Material  as  well  as  interference  with  other  industries. 

Here  t  In  element  of  loss  that  can  be  corrected  through 
undeSnding  an^ir  dealing.    The  «-ving  that  m     ^^^^^^^^^ 
had,  if  divided  equally  between  producer  and  consumer,  win  rep 
resent  a  big  item.  '    

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  STANDARDIZATION  OF 

MINE  TIMBERS. 

TlPali7inff  the  losses  that  have  come  alike  to  consumer  and 

arv  22d  to  further  discuss  it.  ^     ^     a  fr...  miT^o  fimhers 

T>iP  nroblem  of  working  out  a  standard  for  mine  timbers 

SSes  80  that  reccommendations  must  be  made  so  as  to  use  as 
species,  so  t^'^^/*'^';    ,     ,       desirable  species  and  study  has  to 

IT'rn^S  S\te  desirabmrof  cS^  "«.«  f  ?'t^' 

°^  'X^'renort^of  ?hfs  committee  is  for  preliminary  purposes  only 

to  hold  another  conieiei     ,  mining  companies  and  at 

r^S?  S  petit  So;oS  mWacluLg  and  utHi^ation 
of  all  species  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  report  follows :  -u    4.v,„ 

/.  ^1  TV,P  nnrnose  of  these  specifications  is  to  describe  the 
"""^^^raT    re^quTremenL    of    mine    props    for    the    use    of 

^  ...Company. 
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lock  will  be  accepted  in  amounts  not  exceeding  5%  of  each 
on  an  order,  providing  the  small  end  diameter  is  25%  greater 
than  for  hardwoods.  ^ 

Soft  woods,  such  as  Aspen,  Cucumber,  Basswood,  Lmn, 
Buckeye,  Poplar,  Willow,  Spruce,  White  Cedar,  White  Pme, 
Alpine  and  Balsam  Fir,  etc.  are  not  acceptable. 

Other  woods  will  be  accepted  only  when  specially  order- 
ed. 

Physical  Requirements.  Props  shall  be  free  from  defects  that 
may  impair  their  strength  or  durability  as  props;  such  as 
decay,  large  splits,  large  or  numerous  holes,  breaks  or  ex- 
cessive crooks.  They  shall  maintain  their  thickness 
throughout.  Props  with  large  end  area  100%  greater  than 
small  end  will  be  rejected. 

Manufacture.  Props  shall  be  well  manufactured,  all  knots  to  be 
closely  trimmed  and  ends  to  be  cut  off  square.  Props  manu- 
factured from  dead  or  blighted  wood  will  be  rejected. 

Dimensions.    Props  to  be  cut  to  exact  length.     The  length  of 
props  will  not  be  averaged.    All  diameter  measurements  to  be 
exclusive  of  bark  at  small  end  of  prop.     The  diameter  of 
props  will  not  be  averaged. 
Props  shall  have  the  following  dimensions : 


STANDARD   MINE  PROPS 

ALL    ROUND   MINE   PROPS 

SPECIAL    PROPS 

Length  of 
prop 

Minimum 
Diameter, 
if  round 

All 
be 
cut 
up 

rounas    to 

included   as 

in   woods, 

to    diame- 

Minimum 
small     end 
area,  if 
split,  in  sq. 

Minimum 
Diameter 

All 
be 
cut 
up 

props  to 
included    as 

in    woods, 
to  diame- 

All  special  props 
shall   specify   ex- 
act   dimensions. 

tor 

of 

inches 

ter  of 

Under  3' 

3" 

3%" 

9" 

3" 

3^" 

4" 

3^" 
4" 

4^" 

3  to  4' 

3y4" 

* 

3%" 

10" 

3V4" 
3M5" 
4" 

3%" 

4" 

4^" 

4  to  5' 

3l^" 

4" 

12" 

3V2" 
4" 

4" 
4^" 

• 

4^" 

5" 

5  to  6' 

3%" 

4V4" 

14" 

3V4" 
4" 

4l^" 

4V4" 
4" 

4V2" 
5" 

6  to  r 

4" 

4W 

16" 

4" 

4V2" 

5" 

4W 
5" 

7  to  8' 

A" 

4^" 

16" 

4" 
5" 
5V2" 

4W 
5V2" 
6" 

• 

8  to  9' 

4" 

4V^" 

16" 

4" 
5%" 

4V^" 

5" 

6" 

9'  posts 

4V4" 

4%" 

20" 

4V4" 
4^" 
5" 

6" 

4%" 

5" 

5%" 

6" 

GW 
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Specifications  for  Mine  Ties. 
General.    The  purpose  of  these  specifications  is  to  describe  the 

general  requirements  of  Mine  ties  for  use  ot.. - 

Company.  • 

Material.    The  following  kinds  of  wood  are  suitable  for  Mine  ties 

for  use  without  preservative  treatment :  White  Oak  Chest 

nut  Oak,  Black  Walnut,  Black  Locust,  Chestnut,  Red  Mul- 

''"K^foKfng  Ms  of  wood  are  suitable  for  use  for 
mine  tfes  with  preservative  treatment  or  where  tie  wiU  be 
worn  out  rather  than  decay:  Red  Oaks  Beech,  Birches 
Cherry,  Maple,  Hickory,  Elms,  Butternut,  Gum,  Ash  and 

''%\h';rwoods   will   be   accepted   only   when    specially 
ordered 

splits,  large  or  numerous  holes,  large  shakes. 
.«       *    4....^     TiAQ  .shall  be  well  manufactured,  straight,  well 
'''"h'ew  d'o"  sawed,  cufsqulrl  at  the  ends,  have  top  and  bottom 

pSel  and  ties  for  preservative  treatment  shall  have  bark 

entirely  removed. 

thickness  and  width,  thus ;  a  3"x5"  pole  tie  shall  be  made 
thickness  ana  wiuu,  diameter  at  the  small  end 

from  a  stick  not  less  than  d    in  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

wane  not  exceeding  Vg"  on  the  cornCTs. 

Crossbars  shall  be  of  Birch    <S"f  ■•„='"''_7'»ri,'  |S 

"ttStlfr^'a-aS  b^;S'S=Swiath,  thus : 

a  6"x8"  croi  bTr  shall  not  be  made  from  a  stick  having  a  diam- 
''''SoS-arTlSnfS  'iKS'Si^I^fwell  he^ 

rndS^ffpreS^-aSVetlat-I^^lTairh^^^^^^  SX 

removed.  ^ 

Railroad  ties  shall  be  graded  according  to  American  Railway 
Association  Rules. 
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Hardwood  lumber  for  pit  cars,  planks,  boards  or  heavy 
timbers  shall  be  graded  according  to  National  Hardwood  Lumber 
Manufacturers'  Rules. 


The  members  of  this  committee  are : 

Ralph  A.  Smith  (Chairman) ,  Penna.  Forest  Products  Mf rs. 

Assn.,  Tyrone,  Pa.  o.    ..i.^  i     -o 

J.  A.  Barnhart,  H.  C.  Frick  Coke  Co.,  Scottdale,  Pa. 

a  W.  Bates,         I  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
S.  E.  Workman,    ) 

F.  B.  Dunbar,    )  jjin^^n  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
J.  A.  Neiser,       S  .  -r,        x       t^  cj4.«+^  r^i 

W.  G.  Edwards,  Department  of  Forestry,  Penna.  btate  l^oi- 

iege.  State  College,  Pa.  ,  ^       ,.    \n     t^        4-4.  -do 

W  J  McFarland,  Everett  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.,  Everett,  Fa. 
J.  Eugene  McKelvey,  McKelvey  Bros.,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

NOTE  :— 

In  order  to  get  this  report  in  February's  Forest  Products 
Bulletin  it  was  impossible  to  send  it  to  committee  members  tor 
review. 

QUALITIES    IN    VARIOUS    SPECIES    AFFECTING    THEIR 
STRENGTH  AND  DURABILITY  AS  POSTS, 

BEAMS,  TIES,  ETC. 

(Taken  from  "The  Strength  Of  Mine  Timbers"  by  R.  P.  A. 
Johnson,  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.) 

While  species  is  not  the  most  important  question  for  se- 
lecting timber  for  strength,  it  is  nevertheless  of  considerable 
moment  If  sufficient  care  is  taken  to  secure  woods  of  specific 
quality  and  defect  limitations,  selection  may  properly  be  made 

^^  'As'an  aid  to  selection,  various  species  are  listed  below  with 
figures  indicative  of  their  average  strength  as  a  beam  or  post 
and  their  toughness  or  shock-resistmg  ability.  The  latter  figure 
g?ves  aTindifation  of  their  tendency  to  give  warning  of  failure^ 
Snecies  low  in  toughness  are  likely  to  fall  suddenly.  The 
strength  vllues  are  based  on  the  average  results  obtained  from 
sS  clear  specimens.  Each  of  these  properties  is  measured 
by  means  of  Tcomposite  figure  .  This  compos  te  figure  is  made 
up  ™y  combining  test  values,  both  green  ^^^  .^'if^jj^^^  ^^ 
indicative  of  the  property.  The  presence  of  .^ef fcfs  may  ma- 
teriallv  alter  the  strength  and  the  data  given  m  the  table  must 
not  be  considered  an  iSallible  measure  of  the  relative  strength 
to  be  expected  from  timbers  of  di^^rent  species 

In  order  that  the  figures  given  in  the  table  may  be  more 
directly  converted  into  terms  of  relative  strength,  the  following 
terms  are  given : 
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Strength  at  a  beam  or  pott 

12.000  to  14.400 — Very    Strong 

10,000  to  12.000— Strong 
8.400  to  10.000 — Moderately     St. 
8.400— Moderately  Wk. 
7,200— Weak 
f>, 000— Very   Weak 
5.000— Very.  Very  Wk. 


Toughnett 


or    shock* retitting 
ability 


7.200  to 
(5.000  to 
5.000 
4.000 


to 
to 


Below  4.000 — Extremely     Wk. 


Kind  of  Wood 


Strength 

at  a 

beam  or 

post 


YeUow  Birch 

Sugar   Maple 

Sweet    Birch 

Southern    Yellow    Pine 

Wliite   Ash 

Cork  Elm 

White  Oak 

Douglas  Fir  (Wash.  Oregon 

type) 
Western   Larch 
Beech 
Red  Maple 
Bed  Oak 

Cedar.  Port  Oxford 
Norway   Pine 
Tamarack- Slippery    Elm 
Cucumber    Tree 
Bald    Cypress 
Western   Hemlock 
Pumpkin    Ash-White    Elm 
Cotton  Gum 
Red   Gum 
Douglas    Fir    (R.    Mtn. 

Type) 
White    Elm 
Black  Gum 
Incense   Cedar 
Magnolia    (Evergreen) 
Sycamore 
Noble     Fir 
Red  Spruce 
Hackberry 
Black   Ash 
Amabilis   Fir 
White    Fir 
Sitka    Spruce 
White   Pine 
White    Spruce 
Yellow   Poplar 
Paper    Birch 
Sugar    Pine 
Western  Yellow  Pine 
Silver    Maple 
Limber    Pine 
Chestnut 

Western   Red    Cedar 
Jack    Pine 
Pinion   Pine 
Butternut 

<  'ottonwood.    common 
Balsam   Fir 
Basswood 
Aspen 

Engelman    Spruce 
Alpine  Fir 


IG.O 

ll.l 
7.9 
5.8 
4.00 
2.8 


11.270 
11.260 
11,190 
10,950 
10,750 
10.750 
10.410 

10.290 

lO.OGO 

10.040 
9.G80 
9.540 
9.420 
9.420 
9.400 
9,180 
9.030 
8.920 
8.850 
8.750 
8.670 

8.520 

8  500 

8.350 

7.930 

7.990 

7.840 

7.780 

7.770 

T,6()0 

T,e60 

7,600 

7.570 

7,470 

T.340 

7.200 

7.240 

7.230 

7,220 

7,200 

r,l90 

7.140 

7,090 

7.040 

7,000 

6,830 

C.5G0 

0,500 

6.370 

6.350 

6,2S0 

6.010 

0,000 


to  23.0 — Very  strong 

to  16.0— High 

to  11.1— Moderately  High 

to    7.9 — Moderately  Low 

to    5.8 — ^Low 

to  4.00— Very  Low 


Kind  of  Wood 


Shock 

Retitting 

Ability 


Cork    Elm 

Slippery    Elm-Y.    Birch 

Sweet  Birch 

Magnolia    (Evergreen) 

Hackberry 

Paper  Birch 

White   Ash 

Red    Oak 

Beech 

White    Oak 

Sugar    Maple 

Black   Ash 

White  Elm 

Red    Maple 

Cucumber    Tree 

Red  Gum 

Southern   Yellow   Pine 

Black    Willow 

Silver    Maple 

l»ort  Oxford  Cedar 

Pumpkin  Ash 

Tamarack 

Cotton   Gum 

Norway  Pine 

Sitka     Spruce 

Black    Gum 

Butternut 

Jack     Pine 

Western   Larch 

Douglas    Fir 

Aspen 

Sycamore 

Bald   Cypress 

Cottonwood     (common) 

Western    White    Phie 

Chestnut 

Noble    Fir 

Pinion    Pine 

Fir.     Amabilis 

Douglas  Fir 

Hemlock.   Eastern 

Red    Spruce 

Hemlock.    Western 

Lodgepole    Pine 

White  Pine 

Western  Yellow  Pine 

Yellow    Poplar 

White    Fir 

Limber    Pine-Incense 
Cedar 

Basswood 

Yellow  Buckeye 

Western  Red  Cedar     c 
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19.00 

16.33 

15.38 

15.14 

14.95 

14.07 

13.53 

13.04 

12.98 

12.94 

12.24 

12.19 

12.10 

10.65 

10.37 

10.21 

10.09 
9.89 
9.71 
9.41 
9.04 
8.70 
8.60 
8.60 
8.57 
8.45 
8.22 
8.18 
8.15 
8.11 
8.02 
8.00 
7.65 
7.34 
7.28 
7.22 
7.07 
7.00 
6.99 
6.94 
6.89 
6.74 
6.49 
6.18 
6.00 
5.81 
5.62 
5.58 

5.51 
5.48 
5.41 
5.23 


Relative  Durability 

(Resistance   to    decay) 

Of  Untreated  Woods. 

(Commercial   White   Oak   taken 

as    100%) 


Kind   of  Wood 


Relative 
Durability 
(Retittance 
to  decay) 


200—300 

170 

150—250 

150—200 

150—200 

125—175 

125—175 

125—175 

125—175 

100—120 

100—120 

100 

80—100 


Osage  Orange 

Yew.    Western 

Black    Locust 

Cedar.  Eastern  Red 

Red    Mulberry 

Cedar,    other    species 

Cypress.    Bald 

Catalpa 

Redwood 

Chestnut 

Black  Walnut 

White    Oak 

So.    White    Cedar 

So.  Yellow  Pine  (Dense)  80—100 

Honey  Locust  80—100 

Douglas   Fir    (Dense)  75—100 

Longlcaf     Slash     Pine       75—100 

Douglas   Fir    (Mill  run)    75—85 

Tamarack  ^5    85 

Chestnut  Oak  70—90 

White    Pine  70—90 

Western   Red   Pine  65—80 

Slippery    (Rock)    C. 
Elm 

Red   Gum 

Shortleaf   Pine 

Butternut 

White  Elm 

Maple 

Norway    Pine 

Pitch    (Sugar)    Pine 

Hickory 

Yellow    Poplar 

Red   Oak  Groups 

Beech 

Magnolia     (Everfp-een) 

Hemlock — 

Pine,   Western  Yellow 

Pond.   Loblolly.   Lodgepole. 

Spruce.    Engflman,    Sitka 


65—75 

65—75 

60—80 

50—70 

50—50 

50—50 

45—00 

45— «5 

40—45 

40—55 

40—55 

40—50 

40—50 

35—55 


Red.   White 
Birch 

Jack  PUie— Sycamore 
Gum.  Black,   Cotton 
Basswood,    Cottonwood 
WUlow 
Aspen-Pale  Elder 


35—50 
35—50 
35—45 
30—60 
30—40 
30—40 
25—35 


SHORT  LENGTHS  OF  SOFTWOODS  IN  THE 

INDUSTRIES 

(By  Edward  M.  Davis,  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison, 

Wis.,  in  American  Lumberman.) 

In  sawing  the  maximum  amount  of  lumber  from  the  log, 
short  lengths  are  unavoidably  produced — partly  owing  to  the 
taper  of  the  log  and  more  largely  on  account  of  the  practice 
of  trimming  out  serious  defects  in  the  lumber  in  order  to  raise 
the  grade.  The  manufacturer  must,  of  course,  secure  a  certain 
return  from  the  product  of  the  log  or  go  bankrupt.  There  are 
two  alternates.  The  larger  the  proportion  of  the  log  sold,  the 
longer  will  be  the  ITTe  of  his  investment  in  mill  and  timber.  The 
smaller  the  proportion  sold,  the  larger  must  be  his  return  per 
thousand  feet. 

Broadly,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  interests  of  all  parties 
demand  the  marketing  and  use  of  shorts.  Yet  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  shorts  or  material  from  which  shorts  could  be  made 
going  to  waste  or  being  sold  under  circumstances  that  are  little 
better  than  a  dead  loss.  Industrial  consumers  buy  86.2  percent 
of  their  lumber  requirements  in  long  lengths,  whereas  69  per- 
cent of  it  is  actually  used  in  lengths  under  8  feet. 

The  Problem  of  short  lengths  is  a  complex  one,  but  a  solu- 
tion is  of  basic  importance  to  the  milling  industry.  It  was  for 
some  time  a  subject  of  ineffectual  discussions  at  meetings  of 
the  trade  in  connection  with  the  standardization  movement. 
Finally,  in  1924,  the  interests  concerned  decided  that  the  ques- 
tion could  never  be  settled  except  through  a  technical  investi- 
gation, and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  was  asked  to  make 
the  necessary  studies. 

This  project,  however,  seemed  too  large  for  the  funds  avail- 
able at  the  laboratory,  and  consequently  the  field  was  divided 
— the  Department  of  Commerce  taking  up  the  study  of  con- 
struction uses,  the  Central  Committee  on  Lumber  Standards; 
represented  by  Arthur  Upson,  taking  up  the  production  phase, 
and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  undertaking  a  survey  of 
the  uses  of  shorts  in  the  wood-fabricating  industries.  In  May, 
1925,  reports  of  all  three  investigations  were  presented  to  the 
General  Standardization  Conference  of  the  lumber  industry  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Central  Committee  has  requested  the 
various  branches  of  the  trade  to  co-operate  in  considering  the 
reports,  and  recommendations  for  final  action  are  scheduled 
for  the  next  conference,  about  May.  1926.  The  present  article 
is  a  brief  review  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory's  study  of 
the  short-length  problem  from  the  one  important  angle  of  in- 
dustrial uses. 

The  shorts  (lengths  under  8  feet)  which  are  most  difficult 
to  market  are  those  in  worked  items,  such  as  ceiling  and  par- 
tition, D&M,  and  siding,  and  for  that  reason  special  attention 
has  been  given  to  such  items.    Useful  and  suggestive  data  have 
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been  collected  on  products  such  as  refrigerators,  ready-cut 
buildings,  and  auto  export  boxes,  which  use  large  proportions 
of  worked  lumber,  and  it  is  thought  that  no  important  outlet 
has  been  overlooked. 

Extent  of  Survey 

The  survey  of  the  industrial  uses  for  short  lengths  which 
the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  conducted  involves  a  study 
of  the  amounts  of  soft-woods  used  yearly,  the  distribution  of 
the  soft-woods  among  the  various  items,  the  cutting  sizes, 
species,  and  grades  demanded,  and  the  present  and  potential 
consumption  of  short  lengths  for  eighteen  industries  using  858,- 
000,000  feet  of  soft-woods  yearly  exclusive  of  box  and  crate 
lumber.  In  addition,  less  detailed  data  are  offered  on  thirteen 
other  industries  consuming  several  billion  feet  yearly,  and  on 
the  use  of  210,000,000  feet  in  non-wood  industrial  production. 

The  858,000,000  feet  used  by  the  wood  fabricating  indus- 
tries proper  that  are  covered  in  this  survey  constitutes  4.5 
percent  of  the  total  annual  production  of  soft-wood  yard  lumber, 
excluding  box  grades,  and  it  constitutes  56  percent  of  all  soft- 
wood lumber  used  in  th  e  manufacture  of  wooden  factory  prod- 
ucts exclusive  of  boxes  and  crates,  millwork,  and  railway  cars. 
It  is  expected  that  a  governmental  bulletin  covering  the  studies 
will  be  published  in  the  near  future.  Meanwhile  some  of  the 
salient  features  are  presented  here  in  summary  and  tabular 
form.  Much  of  the  information  consists  of  figures  which  may 
very  conveniently  be  condensed  and  tabulated.  Table  I  shows 
details  pertaining  to  the  eighteen  wood  using  industries  prin- 
cipally considered.  Table  II  deals  with  the  thirteen  additional 
wooden  products  to  which  incidental  attention  was  given  m  the 
studies. 

Before  considering  the  problem  from  the  special  point  of 
view  of  industrial  outlets,  however,  it  is  well  to  consider  for 
a  moment  the  primary  importance  of  controlling  the  production 
of  shorts.  Specifically,  the  conditions  of  production  could  be 
measurably  improved  by  the  extension  of  milling  practices  such 
as  the  following: 

1  Surfacing  the  piece  and,  when  necessary,  trimming  out 
defects  before  machining  to  pattern.  Shorts  so  produced  would 
be  souare-edged  and  susceptible  of  subsequent  machining  to 
any  desired  pattern,  and  would  therefore  possess  a  wider  range 
of  possible  uses.  This  method  requires  one  additional  machin- 
ing operation,  but  certain  companies  now  following  it  are  con- 
vinced that  it  pays. 

2  End  matching  of  soft-wood  flooring  and  other  large 
items!  Although  this  is  not  a  new  idea  it  is  seldom  carried 
into  action  even  with  flooring.  A  consistent  extension  of  the 
practice  of  end  matching  not  only  to  flooring  but  to  ceihng, 
pr.rtitioT),  and  concrete  form  lumber  as  well  would  tend  to  make 
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short  lengths  in  those  items  more  practical  for  the  building 
trade— which  is  and  will  remain  for  a  long,  time  to  come  the 
biggest  outlet  for  lumber  of  all  sorts. 

Salesmanship  and  Careful  Manufacture  Required 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  an  immediate  and  complete 
solution  even  of  the  industrial  aspect  of  the  problem  will  result 
from  the  mere  fact  that  a  study  has  been  made.  \Vhile  the 
evidence  concerning  use  of  shorts  strongly  indicates  that  rarely 
is  the  point  of  saturation  closely  approached,  the  present  mar- 
kets can  be  expanded  only  by  diligent  effort.  It  will  generally 
be  the  manufacturer's  or  large  distributors's  responsibility  to 
''seir'  the  consumer  on  the  idea  of  purchasing  his  material  in 
short  lengths.  With  most  wooden  products  short  lengths  have 
already  been  tried  often  enough  to  prove  that  within  the  nec- 
essary individual  limitations  their  use  is  both  practical  and 
advantageous.  It  only  remains  to  bring  about  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  these  uses. 

Such  a  development  will  inevitably  require  greater  refine- 
ment of  manufacture  at  the  sawmill— in  fact,  the  greater  pro- 
duction of  ready-cut  stock.  The  strong  preference  of  the  wood- 
using  industries  for  such  stock,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
85.5  percent  of  all  shorts  purchased  are  bought  cut  to  the  size 
desired  and  frequently  to  special  sizes.  An  increased  sale  of 
shorts  therefore  involves  specialization  of  sales  forces  and  great- 
er attention  to  individual  cases.  Without  greater  care  in  these 
particulars,  production  of  increased  volumes  of  random-length 
shorts  is  no  more  likely  to  bring  lucrative  returns  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  industry  can  not  reasonably  expect  to  increase  the 
sale  of  such  shorts  in  any  great  measure. 

This  study  has  revealed  many  instances  that  offer  encour- 
aging evidence  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  utilization  of  shorts. 
It  wm  be  understood 'that  conditions  vary  greatly  between  con- 
suming plants,  even  in  the  same  industry,  that  the  feasibihty 
of  using  short  lengths  will  be  determined  by  balancing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  each  individual  case,  and  that  price  and  availability 
will  be  the  final  determining  factors. 

Some  general  considerations  militating  for  or  against  the 
sale  and  use  of  shorts  are  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  will  serve  more  or  less  as  a  guide  to  lum- 
ber producers  in  forming  their  selling  policies  with  respect  to 
short  lengths.  By  proper  effort  the  present  unsatisfactory 
situation  can  be  greatly  relieved. 

Consuming  Conditions  Favorable  to  Use 

In  plants  where  shorts  are  used  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
following  conditions  are  usually  found  to  prevail : 

1.  Production  is  on  a  quantity  basis,  or  the  products  re- 
main standard  from  year  to  year. 
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2.  A  few  cutting  sizes  are  used  in  relatively  large  volume. 

3.  Shorts  are  purchased  in  carload  lots. 

4.  Shorts  are  purchased  in  specified  lengths  and 'bundled 
to  facilitate  handling. 

Consuming  Conditions  Unfavorable  to  Use 

Some  conditions  militating  against  the  purchase  of  short 
lengths  by  the  wood  using  industries  are: 

1.  Frequent  lack  of  a  reliable  source  of  supply.  Consum- 
ers would  often  be  more  favorably  inclined  toward  use  of  shorts 
if  it  were  not  for  the  frequent  difficulty  of  securing  reasonably 
prompt  shipments  of  uniform  quality.  Producers  on  their  part 
are  hampered  in  selling  shorts  by  an  unreliable  market. 

2.  Failure  of  some  manufacturers  to  offer  shorts  in  the 
most  acceptable  forms.  Shorts  in  exact  lengths  (corresponding 
to  cutting  sizes  used)  or  multiples,  and  usually  bundled,  are 
strong  favorites  with  consumers.  Such  material  is  preferred  to 
loose  random  lengths,  since  waste  is  practically  eliminated  and 
handling  costs  reduced. 

3.  Unavoidable  production  of  shorts  as  a  by-product  of 
cutting  operations  in  consuming  plants.  Many  wooden  products 
require  more  or  less  long  cuttings  in  their  manufacture.  In 
getting  out  these  cuttings  from  the  board  there  are  left  many 
short  cuttings  which  may  more  than  meet  all  needs  for  such 
lengths.  In  such  cases  the  only  possibility  of  sellng  shorts  would 
be  through  the  purchaser's  taking  all  his  material  in  cut  stock 
rather  than  in  lumber. 

4.  The  necessity  in  some  industries  of  buying  lumber  in 
a  form  convertible  into  cuttings  of  any  size  with  a  minimum 
of  waste.  Some  industries  require  cuttings  of  a  great  number 
of  sizes,  and  othiers  are  subject  to  abrupt  changes  in  trade  de- 
mands from  year  to  year.  In  such  cases  it  is  frequently  pref- 
erable to  buy  lumber  in  long  lengths  and  cut  it  up  as  required. 
Long  lengths  cut  with  less  waste  than  random-length  shorts; 
specified  length  shorts  of  obsolete  sizes  have  little  value;  and 
where  the  number  of  cutting  sizes  is  hgh  it  may  be  possble  to 
reduce  investment  in  raw  material  by  using  lumber  rather  than 
cut  stock. 

5.  Conservatism  of  the  trade.  The  trade  has  been  some- 
what slow  in  adapting  itself  to  changed  conditions,  and  changed 
trade  practices  have  resulted  from  economic  pressure  rather 
than  from  individual  initiatives.  Contact  between  different 
branches  of  tlie  trade  has  not  been  close  pnoncrh  to  ffive  oup 
man  a  good  understanding  of  the  other  man's  problems.  There 
may  easily  be  found  manufacturers  who  do  not  push  the  sale 
of  shorts  and  consumers  who  have  never  seriously  considered 
their  use. 
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Milling  Conditions  Favorable  to  Use 

In  general,  the  following  milling  practices  tend  to  facilitate 
the  sale  of  shorts  to  wood  using  industries : 

1.  Cutting  to  the  exact  lengths  desired,  or  multiples  there- 
of This  removes  one  of  the  commonest  objections  to  the  use 
of  shorts ;  namely,  the  waste  involved  in  cutting  random  lengths 
to  size. 

2.  Bundling  lengths  separately.  Unless  bundling  is  re- 
sorted to,  handling  costs  are  likely  to  prove  excessive. 

3.  Surfacing  the  strips  and  trimming  out  defects  before 
machining  to  pattern.  Shorts  produced  in  this  manner  are  con- 
vertible into  any  desired  pattern  by  subsequent  machining  oper- 
ations  and  therefore  have  a  wider  range  of  possible  uses  than 
shorts  which  are  already  machined. 

4.  Making  special  sizes,  patterns,  or  semi-finished  parts  at 
the  sawmill  and  shipping  in  that  form  to  consumers.  This  prac- 
tice is  on  the  increase.  It  tends  to  increase  the  refinement  of 
lumber  manufacture  at  the  source  and  to  make  the  consuming 
plants  assemblers  rather  than  woodworkers. 

Some  Typical  Users  of  Shorts 
As  examples  of  typical  industries  which  meet  part  of  their 
lumber  requirements  by  the  purchase  of  short  lengths,  the  man- 
ufacture of  refrigerators,  automobile  export  boxes,  and  portable 
and  ready-cut  buildings  may  be  cited. 


Table  III. Softwood  Yard  Lumber  Used  By  Wood  Fabricating 

Industries 


Per  Cent. 
Items.  of  Total. 

(mostly  4/4)  - 27.2 

Dressed 

(mostly  4/4)  25.3 


Dimension 
(mostly  8/4) 


D&M 


Siding  ..... 
Flnorine: 


Ceiling  and 
partition 


Others    . 
Total. 


19.5 
11.1 


6.3 
3.7 


8.5 

3.4 
100.0 


Principal  Users, 
In  Order  of  Importance, 

Casket  industry,  tanks  and  vats, 
portable  and  ready-cut  buildings, 
signs,  panels,  washing  machines, 
refrigerators. 

Agricultural  implements,  portable 
and  ready-cut  buildings,  auto 
running  and  floor  boards,  fixtures, 
screen  doors. 

Portable  and  ready-cut  buildings, 
agricultural  implements,  auto  ex- 
port boxes. 

Auto  export  boxes,  portable  and 
ready-cut  buildings,  casket  indus- 
try, refrigerators,  cable  reels. 

Portable  and  ready-cut  buildings. 

Agn'icultural  implements,  portable 
and  leady-cut  buildings,  refrig- 
erators, incubators. 

Refrigerators,  protable  and  ready- 
cut  buildings,  ice  cream  cabinets, 
garage  door  panels. 
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The  refrigerator  industry  is  one  of  the  best  known  outlets 
for  short  lengths  of  softwoods.  The  shorts  are  used  in  backing, 
bottoms  and  lining.  As  a  result  of  the  survey,  which  covered 
47  percent  of  this  industry,  it  is  estimated  that  refrigerator 
manufacture  consumes  36,000,000  feet  of  softwoods  yearly,  of 
which  90  percent  is  used  in  short  lengths  and  15  percent  bought 
in  short  lengths.  The  quality  ranges  from  tight-knotted  com- 
mon to  clear,  and  in  this  instance  much  of  the  wood  is  worked 
to  pattern.  While  cutting  sizes  permit  the  use  of  shorts,  there 
are  some  objections  due  to  the  number  of  sizes  required  m  mak- 
ing a  line  of  refrigerators. 

Such  objections  do  not  hold  true  in  the  case  of  auto  export 
boxes,  for  only  two  lengths  of  4/4  lumber  are  required  in  the 
typical  box.  According  to  a  conservative  estimate,  based  on  a 
survey  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  industry,  95,000,000  feet  of  soft- 
woods is  used  yearly  for  this  purpose.  Only  10  per  cent,  is  bought 
in  short  lengths  (cut  to  size),  but  78  per  cent,  nearly  all  4/4,  is 
used  in  lengths  of  approximately  6  feet  or  under.  The  only  items 
generally  purchased  are  D&M  and  dimension,  both  in  No.  2  com- 
mon quality.  '  ^      ^  .  ^        ^  .    ^i.- 

Forming  a  still  different  class  of  products  of  interest  in  this 
problem  are  portable  and  ready-cut  buildings.  This  use  con- 
sumes nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion  feet  yearly,  55  per  cent,  of 
which  is  used  in  short  lengths  and  17.5  per  cent,  bought  in  that . 
form.  Aside  from  dimension,  this  lumber  is  nearly  all  machined 
to  pattern  and  varies  from  No.  2  common  in  sheathing  up  to 
clears  in  siding.  In  portable  buildings  few  cutting  sizes  are  called 
for,  and  the  purchase  of  bundled  shorts  cut  to  exact  lengths  is 
common. 

General  Conclusions 
Wood  Fabricating  Industries  (Wood  fabricating  industries, 
as  the  terms  is  used  here,  are  those  industries  which  use  wood 
as  their  principal  raw  material  and  make  wooden  products  as 
their  main  business)  — 

1.  The  classification  of  the  softwood  yard  lumber  (exclud- 
ing box)  used  by  the  wood  fabricating  industries  is  shown  in 
Table  III. 

2.  Of  the  softwoods  purchased  in  lengths  under  8  feet,  ap- 
proximately 50  per  cent,  is  of  lumber  worked  to  standard  pat- 
terns, viz.,  ceiling  and  partition,  flooring,  siding,  and  dressed  and 
matched  boards. 

3.  The  industries  collectively  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
increase  the  percentage  of  lumber  bought  in  short  lengths  from 
13.8  to  45  per  cent.  This  is  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing factors  for  each  industry  studied :  . 

(a)  The  percentage  of  lumber  now  bought  in  short  lengths. 

(b)  The  percentage  of  lumber  cut  into  short  lengths  for 

use. 

{General  Conclusions  continued  on  Page  30) 
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(c)  The  percentage  of  short  lengths  bought  by  the  com- 
panies using  the  largest  proportions  of  short  lengths. 

(d)  Practical   difficulties   operating   against   the   use    of 

shorts.  . 

Non-Wood  Industrials  (By  non-wood  industrials  are  meant 
industries  which  use  wood  as  a  raw  material  of  mmor  impor- 
tance, and  whose  principal  products  are  largely  of  metal  or  other 
non-wood  material) — 

1  The  softwood  yard  lumber  required  by  non-wood  indus- 
trials* consist  of  square-edged  materials,  bf  which  86  per  cent,  is 
used  for  boxing  and  crating.  Thirty-seven  per  cent,  is  purchased 
in  lengths  less  than  8  feet  cut  to  specified  sizes,  largely  of  box 
shook  and  dimension  for  blocking. 
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COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  TIMBER  CUT  FROM  LIVE  AND 

DEAD  TREES. 
'■)    Technical  Note  No.  lOL 

Forest  Products  Laboratory— U.  S.  Forest  Service 

MadisoHj  Wisconsin 
Prejudice  exists  in  cerj;ain  quarters  against  the  use  of 
timber  cut  from  dead  trees,  and  some  purchase  specifications 
insist  that  only  timber  cut  from  live  trees  will  be  acceptable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  when  sound  dead  trees  are  sawed  into 
lumber,  and  the  weathered  or  charred  outside  is  cut  away, 
there  is  no  method  known  to  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
by  which  the  lumber  can  be  distinguished  from  that  cut  from 
live  trees,  except  that  the  lumber  from  dead  trees  may  be  partly 

seasoned  when  sawed.  .... 

All  the  information  available  at  the  laboratory  indicates 
that  timber  cut  from  insect  or  fire  killed  trees  is  just  as  good 
for  any  structural  purposes  as  that  cut  from  live  trees  of  similar 
quahty,  provided  the  wood  has  not  been  subsequently  injured 
by  decay  or  further  insect  attack.  If  a  tre^  stands  on  the  stump 
too  long  after  it  is  killed,  the  sapwood  is  likely  to  become  de- 
cayed or  badly  infested  by  wood-boring  insects;  and  in  time 
the  heartwood  also  will  be  similarly  affected.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  logs  cut  from  live  trees  and  not  properly  cared  for. 
Until  the  wood  becomes  affected  by  these  destructive  agents, 
dead  tree  wood  should  be  just  as  strong  and  just  as  durable  as 

sound  live  tree  wood.  ^  ,  ^  u 

In  considering  the  subject  it  may  be  useful  to  remember 
that  the  heartwood  of  a  living  tree  is  entirelv  dead,  and  in  the 
sapwood  only  a  comparativelv  few  cells  are  living.  Most  of  the 
wood  cut  from  trees  is  dead  therefore,  regardless  of  whether 
the  tree  itself  is  living  or  not.  Such  being  the  case,  purchase 
specifications,  instead  of  providing  that  material  must  not  be 
from  dead  trees,  should  state  that  material  showing  evidence 
of  decay  or  insects  infestation  exceeding  a  specified  limit  will 
not  be  accepted. 
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MINE  TIMBER  USED  UNDERGROUND:     1923 

Compiled  in  cooperation  with 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

and 
Geological  Survey 

Collection  of  data  and  preparation  of  report.— In  the  collec- 
tion of  the  data  and  the  preparation  of  this  report  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  had  the  active  cooperation  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the  Forest 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  individual  reports 
were  collected  chiefly  by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  the  data 
were  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  Forest  Ser- 
vice and  the  Bureau  of  Mines  also  assisted  in  the  preparation 
of  the  schedule  of  inquiry  and  the  text  of  the  report. 

Scope  of  report. — These  statistics  are  based  on  reports  re- 
ceived from  the  principal  classes  of  timber-using  mines  in  the 
United  States  (exclusive  of  outlying  possessions),  namely,  an- 
thracite mines,  bituminous-coal  mines,  iron  mines,  other  metal 
mines,  and  fire-clay  mines. 

In  the  drafting  of  the  schedule  used  in  collectmg  the  data 
for  1923,  the  desirability  of  retaining  comparability  with  the 
figures  for  1905,  the  only  previous  year  for  which  statistics 
have  been  compiled,  was  kept  in  mind.  Not  all  the  mining  oper- 
ations using  timber  underground  were  canvassed,  and  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  data  for  timber  used  aboveground 
by  mining  establishments;  consequently,  the  statistics  do  not 
show   the   total   consumption   of  timber   by   all   mines  for   all 

purposes. 

Many  of  the  returns  were  incomplete,  but  m  such  cases 
estimates  were  made,  based  on  averages  derived  from  other 
reports  from  the  same  general  localities  in  order  that  approx- 
imately complete  and  comparable  figures  might  be  presented  for 
all  establishments  actually  canvassed. 

Comparability  with  report  for  1905.— Apparently  the  sta- 
tistics  for  1905  show  the  number  of  mines  reporting,  whereas 
those  for  1923  refer  to  the  number  of  establishments.  An 
establishment  in  some  cases  comprises  several  mines.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  that  in  most  instances  the  figures  for  1905 
actually  relate  to  establishments  rather  than  individual  mines, 
and  therefore  are  fairly  comparable  for  1923. 

It  is  assumed  that  in  the  report  for  1905  some  zinc,  lead, 
and  copper  mines  are  included  under  the  caption  "Precious 
metals."     These  are  included  with  "Other  metal"   mines  for 

1923. 

kind  of  mine  timber  used  and  source  of  supply.*— A  study 
of  the  life  of  timber  in  mines,  causes  of  decay,  etc.,  made  jointly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  United  States  Forest  Service 
in  1921,  shows  that  there  have  been  marked  decreases  in  the 
timber  supply  available  near  the  mines  in  many  of  the  im 

♦Excerpts    from    "Mine    timb^^r — Its    seloction,    storage,    treatment,    and    use," 

Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin  235,  1925. 
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portant  coal  and  metal  regions,  and  that  the  inferior  quality 
and  the  increasing  cost  of  the  remaining  timber  have  become 
a  serious  problem  to  mine  operators.  For  example:  In  Penn 
sylvania,  where  the  coal-mine  timber  used  in  early  years  was 
chiefly  white  oak  obtained  locally,  it  is  now  largely  mixed  oak 
and  loblolly  pine  shipped  from  other  States ;  m  the  Illinois  coal 
mines  about  one-third  of  the  timber  is  now  being  obtained  fiom 
forests  in  Missouri ;  and  in  the  Lake  Superior  iron  and  copper 
districts  much  of  the  timber  is  hauled  several  hundred  miles 

In  The  coal  mines  the  large  timbers  used  in  the  gangways 
or  other  principal  openings  are  three-piece  gangway  sets,  com- 
Drising  two  legs  or  posts  and  a  horizontal  piece  commonly  called 
a  crossbar;  two-piece  sets,  having  one  leg,  the  other  end  of  the 
crossbar  being  supported  in  a  notch  in  the  coal  rib;  and  cross- 
bars or  collars,  supported  at  both  ends  by  notches  m  the  coal 
ribs  Lagging,  consisting  of  small  poles  or  planking,  is  used  on 
sides  and  top  of  sets  where  necessary.  The  props,  used  in  sup- 
porting the  roofs  of  rooms  or  other  temporary  workings,  and 
the  mine  ties  constitute  the  largest  two  items  of  timber  con- 
sumption in  coal  mines.  Considerable  lumber  is  used  in 
building  brattices  and  stoppings,  and  as  headboards  or  cap  pieces 
for  wedging  props  and  single  posts  in  place. 

In  metal  mines  the  permanent  tunnels  or  drifts  are  usually 
substantially  timbered  with  drift  sets,  consisting  generally  ot 
two  legs  or  posts  supporting  a  heavy  cap.  Sometimes  a  fourth 
piece,  called  the  sill,  is  laid  on  the  floor,  and  the  legs  of  the  set 
are  olaced  thereon.  The  stopes  usually  require  substantial  tim- 
bering, except  in  mines  where  caving  methods  are  employed, 
and  may  be  supported  by  stulls,  posts,  or  "square  sets,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  timbering  employed.  Stope  timbers  and 
drift  sets  are  the  largest  two  items  of  timber  consumption  in 
underground  metal  mines.  Considerable  quantities  of  smaller 
timber  are  also  used  in  lagging  and  mine  ties. 

Timbered  shafts  in  shaft  mines,  both  coal  and  metal,  were 
formerly  common  and  required  substantial  timbering.  In  re^ 
cent  years  reinforced  concrete  and  steel  have  largely  replaced 
timber  as  materials  for  shaft  support. 

Condition  of  timber  used.— Approximately  four-fifths  of  the 
volume  of  mine  timber  used  underground  in  1923  was  round, 
hewed  or  split.  The  total  amount  reported  was  174,389,000 
cubic  feet  of  round  timber  and  507,359,000  board  feet  of  sawed 
timbers  and  lumber.  Reducing  the  sawed  timber  to  cubic  feet 
of  round  material  and  combining  with  the  round  timber  reporteJ 
gives  a  total  of  285,500,625  cubic  feet.  This  quantity  repre- 
sents slightly  more  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  timber  cut  in 

the  United  States.  .    ,.,,         rr.,.       u  j  i    ^.^n^A 

Use  of  treated  timber  and  substitutes.— The  schedule  called 

for  certain  information  pertaining  to  treated  timber  and  sub- 
stitutes for  wood,  but  many  establishments  failed  to  supply  it. 
It  appears,  however,  that  treated  timbers  were  not  used  to  any 
great  extent  and  were  reported  by  only  31  establishments.    1  he 
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use  of  concrete  or  steel  was  reported  by  666  establishments, 
comprising  all  classes  except  fire-clay  mines. 

The  number  of  mining  establishments  reporting  the  use  of 
steel  and  concrete  substitutes  for  wood  and  the  number  re- 
porting the  use  of  treated  timber  are  given  in  the  following 
statement.  The  figures  refer  to  substitutes  and  treated  timber 
actually  in  use  in  1923,  regardless  of  the  year  of  installation. 


KTND  OF  MINE 


Total. .. 

Coal: 

Bituminous 
Anthracite 

Iron    

Otlier    metal    . 


dumber    of    Establishments    Reporting 
Use   of  Treated  Timber  and   Substi- 
tutes. 

Total     II 

1 

Steel 

Concrete 

Treated 
timber 

69711 

415 

251 

31 

11 
62711 
101 

251 

351! 

394 

6 

10 

5 

227 

3 

7 

14 

6 

1 

8 

16 

The  following  statement  shows,  for  each  year  from  190G 
to  1923,  inclusive,  the  number  of  establishments  reporting  total 
or  partial  substitution  for  mine  timber: 

ESTABLISHMENTS  REPORTING  INSTALLATION  OF  SUBSTITUTES  FOR 
MINE  TIMBER  (NOT  INCLUDING  TREATED  TIMBER)  DURING  SPECI- 
FIED YEAR:     1900  TO  1923. 


YEAR 


Number 


1900 
1901 
1902 
190:: 
1904 
1905 
1900 
1907 


1                3 

190S 

1                1 

1909 

1               4 

1910 

1               2 

1911 

1                3 

1912 

1               3 

1913 

1               3 

1914 

1               0 

1915 

YEAR 


Number 


4 
1 

11 
5 
19 
18 
19 
40 


YEAR 


Number 


1916 
1917 
918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 


12 
41 
36 
43 
4S 
45 
52 
65 


For  1923  the  total  reported  substitution  for  wood  in  under- 
ground construction  was  approximately  125,000  tons  of  steel 
and  81,000  barrels  of  cement.  For  the  establishments  reporting 
substitution  for  mine  timbers  in  1923,  the  proportion  of  under- 
ground construction  of  steel  and  concrete  instead  of  wood 
ranged  from  five-tenths  of  1  per  cent  to  100  per  cent. 

The  numbers  of  establishments  reporting  for  1923  grouped 
according  to.  per  cent  of  substitution  are  shown  by  the  following 
statement : 


PER  CENT  OF  SUBSTITUTIONi 


Under  1. 
1  to  10.. 
10  to  20.. 
20  to  30.. 
30  to  40.. 
40  to  50.. 
50  to  60.. 
60  to  70.. 
70  to  80.. 
80  to  90., 
90  to  100, 
100. 


Number    of    Establishments    Reporting,    by 
Kind  of  Mine:   1923 


Coal 


Total 


Bitu- 
minous 


Anthra- 
cite 


Iron 


Other 
Metal 


10 

201 

83 

46 

24 

17 

22 

2 

5 

4 

2 

24 


8 

181 

82 

46 

24 

16 

21 

2 

5 

3 

24 


2 
3 

9* 

1 
•  •  •  • 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1  A  a  rpnorted  In  answer  to  the  following  question  on  the  schedule:  "Consid- 
erlng  your  Total  yearly  construction  underground  as  100  per  cent,  what  part  do 
you  estimate  is  now  done  in  concrete  and  steel  instead  of  wood?' 
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Table  1  —Kind  and  Quantity  of  Timber  Used  in  Mines,  for  the 
lable  1.     mna  ^^.^u   ^^^^^^      ^^^3  and  1905* 


KIND    OF    TIMBER 


1923 

(li.384  establislimeiits 
reporting) 


1905 
(5,1(J3  mines  reporting) 


Hound 
timlK'r 


Sawed 
timber 


Hound       I 
timber       I 


Sawed 
timber 


AgKi-eRate 


Cubic  feet 

174.389.000 


Board  feet 

507.359.000 


Softwoods,    total    

Pine     

Tamaraclv    (larch) 

ITemlork      

Douglas    fir    

Spruce     

Cedar    

Mixed    softwoods 


Cubic  feet 

1(55.535.900 


Hardwoods,    total    

Oak     

Chestnut      

Maple      

Beech     

Birch      

Elm    

Hickory      

Yellow    poplar     

TiOpust      

Cottonwood     (aspen) 

Basswood    

Asli     

Giun     

Mix(d     Hardwoods 


Kind    not    speeeified 


40.521.270  I 

32.918.240  I 

0,289.917  I 

2.372.243  | 

2.105.030  I 

1.851.941  I 

843,982 

79.317 

80.003,080 
53,972.037 
10.890.730 
5.388.182 
4.371.324 
2.0(;2.705 
1.395.450 
450.739 
311.183 
245.320 
180.155 
157.4(>5 
129.784 
119.180 
310.202 


212.113.000 

114.942.000 

1(1,384.000 

(i. 407. 000 

78.779.000 

1.435. 000 

75.000 

91.000 

190.418,000 
113.301.000 
18.<)52.000 
18.875.000 
1(1. (Ui:}. <>(»(» 
9.057.000 
1.983,000 
(158. 000 
328.000 
(2) 
1.855.000 
00.000 
242.000 
8.553,000 
(3)  125.000 


38.405.000 
19,100,000 

'  4.155. 80() 
4.300.000 
1.104.200 

9.085.000 

85.040,500 

28,174.400 

1.543.800 

13!!. 000 

522.900 


41.804.050  I      104.828.000 


142.100 


54.915.100 
41.483.800 


Board  feet 

435.944.000 


273.745,00(> 
9G,G02.00a 

•   ■••••■•••* 

00.802.000 

78.772.000 

5.403.000 

32.100,000 

128.911.000 

58.093.000 

908.000 

5.973.000 

1.597.000 

932.000 

*        475.600 


GO.333.000 
33.288.000 


•  Statistics    for    1905    compiled    by    Forest    Service.    Department    of    Agriculture. 

2  Included    in    mixed    hardwoods, 

3  Includes    locust. 

Table  2  —Quantity  and  Cost  of  Timber  Used,  by  Kinds  of  Mines, 

for  the  United  States:    1923  and  1905* 


KIND    OF    MINE 


NUMBER  OF 

>:sTABLisn- 

MENTS  OR 
MINES  (2) 


Total 

Bituminous 
Anthracite 

Iron      

Other    metals    . 

Fire    clay     

Miscellaneous    . 


ROUND    TIMBER 


1923 


1905 


Quantity 


Cost 


Quantity 


Cost 


5.149  1 

2,940 

150  1 

210 

105  1 

143 

879  1 

1,718 

35  1 

Cubic  feet 

174.:^«9.000 


$29,923,422 


Cubic  feet 

1(;5. 535. !)(»'» 


I       $  0.95^.004 


140 


110.983,010 

41.358.007 

13.123.228 

8,780.092 

143.403 


18.549,211 

7.53S.831 

2.029.002 

1,777.242 

28.r)30 


91.309.700 
43.070.000 
13,484.000 
15.282.500 

"  1.783.766 


4.105.920 
2,898.003 
728.350 
1,340.808 

118.917 


casfs   comprises    a   group   of    mines. 
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Table  2.— Quantity  and  Cost  of  Timber  Used,  by  Kinds  of  Mines, 
for  the  United  States:     1923  and  1905*— Continued 


KIND    OF    MINE 


SAVVIED   TIMBER 


1923 


1905 


(Juantity 


Cost 


Quantity 


Cost 


Total 


Board  feet    | 

507.359,000   |$15, 755,970 


Board  feet    | 

435,944,000   |  $7,203,823 


TOTAL    COST 


1923 


1905 


$45,079,392  |       $10,455,887 


Coal 

Bituminous 
Anthracite 

Iron    

Other  metals    , 

Fire  clay    

Miscellaneous    . 


227.340,000 
09.301.000 
10.085.000 

193,333.000 
700.000 


0.054.70-1 

2.222.308 

375,937 

0,488.178 

14.843 


140.790.000 

101.210.000 

13.929.000 

104,950.000 

15.659.660 


2.214.005 

1.535.002 

180.099 

3.004,882 

203.755 


25.203.915 

9.701.139 

2.405.539 

8.205.420 

43.379 


0,379.931 

4.433.125 

914.449 

4,405.090 

322.092 


•  Statistics    for    1905    compiled    by    Forest    Service.    Department    of    Agriculture. 

Table  3.-Kind  and  Quantity  of  Timber  Used  in  Bituminous 
coal  Mines,  for  the  United  States:     1923  and  1905 


KIND  OF  TIMBER 


I  1923 

\         (5.149  establishments 

I  reporting) 


1905 

(2.940    mines    reporting) 


Aggregate     

Softwoods,      total 

Pino    

Spruce    

Douglas    fir 

Hemlock     

Tamarack     (larch) 
Mixed     softwoods. 


Round 
timber 


total. 


Hardwoods. 

Oak      

Chestnut    

Beech      

Maple     

Elm     

Birch    

Hickory    

Yellow    poplar 

Locust     • 

Basswood     

Cottonwood     (aspen) 

Ash    

Gum    

Mixed     hardwoods . . 


•  •«••• 


•  •••••• 


Kind    not    specified. 


Cubic  feet 

110.983.010 

15,725.370 

12.444.844 

1..381.2.58 

797,073 

518,759 

499,517 

83.919 

08.733.157 

44.283,098 

12,409,232 

4,114.328 

3.419.593 

1,381,449 

1.205.713 

450.753 

311.183 

230.500 

157.405 

149.320 

127,744 

110.571 

310,202 


Sawed 
timber 


Round 
timber 


Sawed 
timber 


Board  feet 

227.340.000 

23.805.000 

10.598.000 

293.000 

4,892.000 

1,920.000 

145.000 

17.000 

137.584.000 

94.152,000 

15.575,000 

13,031,000 

8,402,000 

1.880,000 

2,825.000 

558,000 

328,000 

(2) 

06.000 

115.000 

242,000 

279,000 

(3)  125.000 


Cubic  feet     I 
91,309,700   I 

1 
9,889,900  I 
4,374,200  I 
123,700  1 
1,919,100  I 
2.207.900  I 


T 


1.205.000 

70.029.500 

22.592.500 

1.107.900 

383.200 

133.200 

117.200 

93.800 


Board  feet 

14O.790.0O« 

22.444.00i 

10.101. 00» 

248.000 

0.074.000 

5.599,000 

422.66t 

99.118.00« 

55.082.000 

TOO.OOi 

1.475,00f 

4.342.001 

SOl.OOf 


475.00f 


I 


137,300 


20.525.083  I        05.891,000 1 


45.404.400 
11.390.300 


30.l83.00i 
19.228.00t 


•  Statistics  for   1905    compiletl   by 

2  Included  In   mixed  hardwoods. 

3  Includes   locust. 


Forest   Senlce.    Department    of   Agriculture. 
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Table  4. — Quantity  and  Cost  of  Timber  Used  in  Bituminous- 
coal  Mines,  by  States:     1923  and  1905* 


STATE 


United  States 

Alabama     

Arkansas  

Colorado    

nilnois    

Indiana    

Iowa    

Kansas    

Kentucky    

Maryland     

Michigan     

Missouri     

Montana    

New    Mexico... 
North  Dakota . . 

•hi«    

Oklahoma  

Pennsylvania    . 
Temnessee  

Texas   

Wtfth    

Vli^inia     

Wai?hington 

Weat    Virginia. 
Wyoming    


All  other  States 


Year 


Num- 
berof 
estab- 
lish- 
ments 

or 
mines2 


1923 
1905 

1923 
1905 
1923 
1905 

1923 
1905 
1923 
1905 

1923 
1905 
1923 
1905 

1923 
1905 
1.923 
1905 

1923 
1905 
1923 
1906 

1923 
1905 
1923 
1905 

1923 
1905 
1923 
1905 

1523 

1905 

1923 

41905 

1923 
1905 
1923. 
1905 

1923 
1905 
1923 
1905 

1923 
1-905 
1923 
1905 

1923 
1905 
1923 
1905 


51923 
«1905 


5,149 
2.940 

145 
82 
43 
34 

121 

69 

342 

400 

147 
162 

77 
161 

69 

89 

408 

170 

62 
28 
12 
20 

68 

143 

23 

26 


1^< 
32 
37 

513 

399 

47 

38 

1,748 
524 

80 
88 

21 
18 
28 
13 

87 
30 
32 
32 

964 

325 

49 

16 

4 

17 


ROUND  TEMBEE 


SAWED  TIMBER 


J 


Quantity  | 
I 
1 

Cubic  feet  | 
110.983.610  I 

91.309.700  I 


Aver- 
age 

cost 
per 

cubic 

foot  3 

- 

Quantity 

1 
1 

1 

Aver-    1 

age 

cost      I 
per  M 
board 

feet 

Total 
cost 

$0,167 
.045 


Board  feet | 

227,340,000 
140,790,000 


$29.27 
15.72 


6,436,249 

4,538.500 

290,824 

876,200 

4.811.519 

1,315.500 

14,947.464  | 

10,342,300 

3,552,297 
3.126.400 
2.107,457 
2.306.000 

525,917 

922.800 

6,526,358 

2,006.200 

1,036.065  I 

2,633,300  i 

417.725  I 

1,167,900  I 

697.004  1 
2,155.600 
1,341,673 

617,600 

1.772.670 
460,000 
100,006 
119.600  ! 

5.990,854 

4,427,700 

801,870 

1,765,400 

34,520.424 

37.826.000 

1.207.452 

2,405.900 

209.525 
343,700 
702,693 
338,100 

2,297,304 

894,900 

1.514.154 

1,345.500 


17,429.909  I 
6,715,000 
1,705,546 
1,376,500 

40,651 
1,262,000 


.117 
.038 
.128 
.040 

.177 
.116 
.193 
.060 

.166 
.033 
.189 
.073 

.143 
.077 
.157 
.041 

.149 
.057 
.197 
.051 

.115 
.040 
.191 
.086 

.197 
.105 
.211 
.108 

.181 
.056 
.086 
.035 

.168 
.035 

.1»26 
.028 

.160 
.042 
.240 
.070 

.128 
.050 
•  111 
.050 

.164 
.046 
.201 
.104 


4,003.000 

4,372,000 

415.000 

1,091,000 

1,281,000 

457,000 

14,885,000 

7,025,000 

14.378,000 
7,079.000 
1,231,000 
2.438.000 

1.502,000 
1,880,000 
20.955,000  1 
5.332.000  I 

1.145,000 

2,555,000 

2,189,000 

938,000 

899,000 

1,185,000 

251,000 

511,000 

1,137.000 

1,023,000 

198,000 

102,000 

23.213.000 

14,781.000 

375,000 

1,686,000 

76,038,000 

55,716.000 

2,625,000 

3,104,000 

288,000 
1.304.000 
2.424.000 

174.000 

3,007,000 
1,707,000 
4.833.000 
5,649,000 

49,516.000 

19.645.000 

481,000 

444,000 

71,000 
652.000 


22.82 
10.44 
29.52 
15.08 

25.36 
33.76 
28.68 
22.04 

27.71 
16.43 
31.32 
26.43 

25.22 
18.16 
28.09 
12.03 

29.54 
15.42 
27.53 
18.11 

20.2;} 
18.04 
33.31 
21.76 

33.17 
121.8 
36.95 
20.54 

32.07 
15.08 
24.60 
15.29 

30.23 
17.39 
24.30 
12.10 

28.92 
16.08 
34.49 
12.51 

35.30 

13.08 

17.65 

5.58 

29.17 
12.7G 
35.59 
16.93 


^25,203,915 
6.379,931 


847,573 

216,221 

49,507 

51,352 

883,820 

168,580 

3,315,236 

778,186 

987,333 
220.209 
437.240 
232,148 

113,096 

104,890 

1,611.719 

106.610 

188,451 

188.471 

142,588 

77,664 

98,631 
107.817 
265,021 

64.015 

386.544 
60.745 
28.429 
15,032 

1,830,698 

471,730 

77.988 

87,842 

8,095,195 

2.290.053 

216,436 

105.746 

41.929 

36.355 

251,939 

25.799 

400.974 
96.869 

253.522 
98,747 

4,311,272 
561,061 
360.741 
151.138 

8.033 
42.651 


*  statistics   for  1905  compiled   by   Forest   Service     Department   ^f  Agriculture 

2  Reported  as  mining  establishments  for  1923  and  as  mmes  for  1905.     An  esUb- 

Mishment  in  some  cases  comprises  a  group  of  mines.  ^   , ,,  ,       ^r.^*.^ 

8  Many  establishments  cut  mine  timbers  from  their  own  holdings  and  reported 

•nly  the  labor  cost  of  production,  and  some  others  used  secondhand  ^^"^berf  •  J^®f® 

fttcts  undoubtedly  account,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the  great  differences  in  average 

*^*^Ind*ian  Territory.     5  North  Carolina  and  Oregon,     o  California,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
asd  Oregon. 


'¥^) 
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Table   5.-Kind  and   Quantity   of  Timber  U^i^  ^Anthracite 
Mines,  for  Pennsylvania:     1923  and  1905* 


KIND  OP  TIMBER 


1923 
(156  establishments 
reporting) 


Round 
timber 


Sawed 
timber 


1905 

(216  mines  reporting) 


Round 
timber 


Sawed 
timber 


t.:)> 


4» 


Aggregate    

Softwoods,     total. . . 

Pine    

Hemlock  . , 

Spruce     

Mixed    softwoods, 


Hardwoods,   total 

Oak    

Chestnut    

Maple 

Birch    

Beech     

Mixed    hardwoods 


Kind   not   specified, 


Cubic  feet 

41,358.007 

13,721,641 

13,374,598 

249,926 

87,176 

9,941 

14,676,284 

9.236.359 

4.385,167 

520.671 

283.387 

223,940 

:i.'),760 

12,960,682 


Board  feet 

69,301.000 

6,721,000 
4,228,000 
2,491,000 

(2) 

3  2,000 

39,776.000 
16.521,000 
2.647,000 
5.300,000 
3.452,000 
3,582.000 
S.274,000 
22,804,000 


Cubic  feet 

43,676.000 

9.828.700 
8.348,800 

985,000 
96,000 

398,900 

14.237.900 

5,192.200 

370,800 

2.200 


Board  feet 

101.210.000 

66,538,00i 

12,054.00a 

53.040,001) 

300,000 

1,144,000 

27,698,000 
2.380,001) 


139,700 

8,533.000 

19,609,400 


1,449,000 


22,0Qi) 

23.847,000 

6,974.000 


•  Statistics  for  1905  compiled  by  Forest  Service.  ^^^P^j^^ment  of  Agriculture. 
2  Included  in  mixed  softwoods.  a  includes  spruce. 

Table   6— Quantity  and   Cost   of  Timber  Used  in   Anthracite 
Mines,  for  Pennsylvania:     1923  and  1905* 


YEAR 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 
or 
mines  2 


1928. 

1905 


156 
216 


ROUND  TIMBER 


Quantity 


Cubic  feet 

41,358.607 
43.676,000 


10.182 
.066 


SAWED  TIMBER 


Quantity 


'  Board  feet 

!    69.301.000 
1101.210.000 


Average 

cost  per 

M  board 

feet 


Total  cost 


$32.07 
15.17 


$9.761,m 
4,433,136 


•  statistics  for  1905  compiled  bv  Forest  Service.   Department  of  Agriculture. 
2  Repor'tld'aL''  mining  "^^^^^^^  for  1923  and  as  jnines  for  1905      An  estab- 

llshment  in  some  cases  comprises  a  group  of  mines.       3  See  footnote  3,  Table  4. 


8Y 
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Table  7.— Quantity  and  Cost  of  Timber  Used  in  Fire-clay  Mines, 

by  States:  1928- 


STATE 


United  States 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Another  States  3 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments re- 
porting 


35 


ROUND  TIMBER 


Quan- 
tity 


17 

13 

5 


Cubic 
feet 
143,463 

54,160 
65,453 
23,850 


Average 

cost  per 

cubic 

foot  2 


$0,191 

".210 
.163 


SAWED  TIMBER 


Quan- 
tity 


Board 

feet 

700,000 

128,000 

I    48,000 

524,000 


Average 

cost  per 

M  board 

feet 


Total 
cost 


$21.20 


35.12 
31.10 


J43,^79 

~15,851 
12,176 
15,352 


M 


i\ 


HI 


•  None  of  the  mines  reporting  as  -Fire-clay  mines''  ^.ere  canvassed  as  |uicb.     In 
Oiese  mines  fire-clay  is  now  the  principal  product  obtained  chiefly  by  mining  un- 
derclay  in  mines  that  were  opened  on  coal  beds, 
f  See  footnote  3,  Table  4.  .   ,t»     t   t 

3  Alabama,   California,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia. 

Table  8.— Quantity  and  Cost  of  Mine  Timber  Used,  for  States 

in  Which  Cost  Exceeded  8500,000:     1923 


STATE 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish 
ments 


Total  cost 
of  timber 


Quantity  of 
round  timber 


Quantity  of 
sawed  timber 


United    States    . . . 

Pennsylvania     

West    Virginia    

Illinois     

Arizona     

Montana    

Ohio   

Kentucky     

Michigan     

Mjnnesota    

Oolorado 


6,384 


$45,679,392 


Cubic  feet 
174,389,000 


Board  feet 
507,359,000 


Indiana 
Alabama 

Utah  

Nevada 
Idaho    . . 


1,923 
965 
344 
115 
126 

530 

410 

81 

57 

227 

148 
157 
101 
106 
121 


17,887,116 
4,311,538 
3,323,511 
2,604,686 
2,601,886 

1,846,549 
1,613,999 
1,334.136 
1,258,877 
1,195,215 

987,959 
954,997 
922,228 
740,396 
700,450 


76,008,347 

17,430.303 

14,964,030 

1,086,844 

4,416,894 

6,045,014 
6,534,541 
6.550.501 
6,336,415 
5,404,933 

3.552.987 
7,288,640 
1,195,741  I 

229,053 
1,442,949 


145,528,000 
49,519,000 
15,045.000 
61,858,000 
61,817,000 

23,341,000 
20,989,000 
10,108,000 
10,256,000 
6,743,000 

14.395,000 
4,585,000 
20,050,000 
14,883,000 
16,220,000 
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Conservation  of  Mine  Timber 

(Prepared    by    the    United    States    Department    of    Agriculture,    Forest    Service. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory) 

The  rapid  and  continuous  depletion  of  the  timber  supply  of 
the  country  is  working  a  hardship  upon  every  consumer  of 
timber  by  making  him  pay  more  and  more  for  his  material. 
There  is  every  prospect  that  this  handicap  will  increase  in  the 
future  as  further  inroads  are  made  into  the  remaining  stands 
of  timber.  It  is  true  that  wisely  executed  policies  of  increasing 
the  acreage  of  timber-producing  lands,  increasing  the  yield  per 
acre,  and  providing  better  fire  protection  can,  if  carried  far 
enough,  make  our  annual  timber  growth  equivalent  to  the  an- 
nual consumption.  To  put  such  measures  into  operation  on 
any  adequate  scale,  however,  may  require  a  generation  or  more, 
and  until  that  time  timber  cutting  undoubtedly  will  continue 
to  exceed  timber  growth. 

As  a  matter  of  self-protection  by  way  of  keeping  down 
costs  and  making  it  possible  to  get  the  timber  when  needed,  it 
behooves  users,  individually  and  in  organized  groups,  to  make 
every  eflfort  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  consumption  and  out- 
right waste  of  timber  which  are  all  too  common  today.  It  is 
a  melancholy  but  undisputed  fact  that  in  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately two-thirds  of  the  volume  of  the  average  tree 
standing  in  the  forest  is  wasted.  An  enormous  waste  results 
from  premature  decay  of  timber  put  in  places  where  long  ser- 
vice is  needed.  Conspicuous  among  the  industries  which  have 
suffered  in  this  respect  is  mining,  in  which  great  quantities  of 
lumber,  structural  timber,  ties,  props,  and  poles  are  used  both 
above  and  below  ground.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this 
material  is  destroyed  each  year  by  decay  and  must  be  replaced 
by  new  timber  at  heavy  expense  for  labor  as  well  as  for  nia- 
terial.  Nevertheless  much  of  the  loss  can  be  prevented  by 
means  which  offer  not  only  a  saving  of  timber  but  an  actual  re- 
duction in  operating  expenses. 

KNOW  THE   FACTS 

The  first  necessity  in  any  attempt  to  reduce  timber  waste 
and  timber  costs  is  an  adequate  knowledge  of  (1)  the  amount 
and  kind  of  timber  used  for  the  various  requirements  about  a 
mine,  (2)  the  cost  of  labor  involved  in  placing  it,  (3)  the 
amount  of  service  desired,  and  (4)  the  amount  of  service  actu- 
ally obtained.  Each  mine  presents  an  individual  case,  and  every 
mine  operator  must  know  the  details  of  his  own  particular  tim- 
ber problem  and  be  thoroughly  informed  as  to  liow  his  needs 
are  being  met  before  he  can  take  suitable  action  toward  im- 
provement. 

If  investigation  shows  that  the  timber  and  labor  costs  ^  are 
as  low  as  desired  and  that  the  wood  is  lasting  as  long  as  it  is 
needed,  no  further  action  is  necessary.  This,  however,  will  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  be  the  case.  In  a  mine  of  any  importance  it  will 
be  found,  almost  invariably,  that  the  amount  of  timber  involved 
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and  the  expense  of  handling  and  placing  it  are  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  justify  strenuous  efforts  toward  a  reduction. 

SELECTION  AND  STORAGE 

With  the  necessary  information  secured,  the  next  question 
is:  What  is  to  be  done?  First,  the  operator  should  see  to  it 
that  the  timber  used  for  any  purpose  is  the  most  nearly  fitted 
of  the  timber  available  to  meet  the  particular  requirements. 
It  is  ideally  desirable,  of  course,  that  only  the  soundest,  strong- 
est, and  most  durable  timber  be  used,  but  the  nature  of  the 
supply  available  to  most  mines  and  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  secured  make  such  a  choice  generally  impracticable.  A 
considerable  portion  of  the  timber  delivered  to  the  average  mine 
yard  either  is  of  low  natural  strength  and  durability  or  has  lost 
much  of  its  strength  and  durability  by  decay.  Such  timber  very 
commonly  arrives  mixed  indiscriminately  with  material  of  bet- 
ter quality. 

When  this  mixture  is  drawn  on  for  the  various  uses  of  the 
mine,  much  good  timber  goes  into  places  where  a  poor  quality 
could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  vice  versa.  In  the  large  pro- 
portion of  those  underground  locations  wher'-  '^^iv  short  service 
is  needed,  it  is  merely  an  extravagance  to  install  high-quality 
timbers  of  durable  species  if  other  material  is  available.  On 
the  cfther  hand,  it  is  almost  always  a  waste  of  money  and  time 
to  put  short-lived  timber  in  places  where  long  service  is  wanted. 

Segregation  of  the  good  from  the  poor  timber  in  the  storage 
yard  and  insistence  that  the  best  be  reserved  for  the  most 
exacting  service  may,  therefore,  result  in  considerable  savings. 
The  objection  that  such  segregation  and  use  according  to  quality 
are  impracticable  will,  no  doubt,  be  sustained  in  some  cases: 
but  investigation  will  show  that,  as  a  rule,  timber  renewals  can 
be  reduced  in  this  manner.  At  any  rate,  a  decision  should  be 
made  only  after  an  investigation  to  determine  the  facts. 

In  timber  held  for  long  periods  in  storage,  deterioration  is 
to  be  expected,  the  more  so  if  conditions  favor  decay.  The  life 
of  timber  unprotected  against  decay  is  strictly  limited.  It  can 
be  spent  entirely  in  the  storage  yard  if  the  mine  operator  so 
decrees;  or,  what  is  more  common,  it  may  be  spent  partly  in 
the  storage  vard  and  partly  in  service.  The  care  and  protection 
given  the  timber  from  the  time  it  is  cut  until  it  is  put  into 
service  determine  how  much  of  its  life  will  be  spent  usefully  and 
how  much  wasted.  Stora^re  losses  can  be  greatly  reduced  by 
improving  the  conditions  so  as  to  check  decay  and  by  so  con- 
ducting operations  as  to  render  unnecessary  the  carrying  of 
large  supples  of  timber  over  dangerously  long  periods. 

If  the  timber  is  to  be  held  more  than  a  month  or  two  during 
warm  weather  it  should  be  niled  upon  skids  well  off  the  ground, 
and  the  piles  should  be  built  un  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  can 
circulate  freelv  around  each  stick.  Bark,  if  present,  should  be 
removed  and  the  vard  should  b^  kept  free  from  weeds,  debris, 
and  decaying  wooH.  Lumber  and  sawed  timbers  should  be  piled 
with  crossing  strips  or  "stickers"  between  layers;  round  tim- 
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bers  may  safely  be  piled  either  **crib-fashion"  or  on  stickers. 
Solid  or  "cordwood''  piles  are  subject  to  rapid  decay.  Timber 
brought  into  the  yard  during  cold  weather  and  intended  for  use 
before  spring  need  not  be  given  especial  care,  but  if  any  re- 
mains in  storage  when  warm  weather  comes  it  should  be  piled 
as  suggested  above. 

PRESERVATIVE    TREATMENT 

That  wood  preservatives  properly  applied  are  effective  in 
lengthening  the  life  of  timber  exposed  to  decay  is  a  fact  abun- 
dantly proved  by  many  years'  experience  with  treated  wood  on 
the  part  of  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies,  and 
miscellaneous  users,  including  mining  companies.  There  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  150  wood-preserving  plants  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  1923  they  treated  more  than  224,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  wood.  Both, the  number  of  plants  and  the  quantity  of 
wood  treated  are  rapidly  increasing  as  the  effectiveness  and 
economy  of  preservative  treatment  become  more  widely  ap- 
preciated. .  TT    -4-  ^ 

Two  preservatives  are  in  very  common  use  in  the  Unitea 
States,  namely  coal-tar  creosote  and  zinc  chloride. 

Coal-tar  creosote,  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal  tar,  has 
been  used  as  a  wood  preservative  for  nearly  a  hundred  years. 
It  is  now  the  most  widely  known  and  used  preservative  in  the 
world,  and  when  properly  applied  will  greatly  increase  the  life 
of  wood  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

Zinc  chloride  is  an  inorganic  salt,  soluble  in  water,  which 
has  been  used  for  many  years  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  the 
United  States  in  the  preservative  treatment  of  railway  ties. 
Because  of  its  solubility  in  water,  one  might  suppose  that  it 
would  quickly  leach  out  of  the  wood  and  lose  its  effectiveness, 
but,  although  there  is  undoubtedly  some  loss  on  this  account, 
experience  with  millions  of  railway  ties  has  shown  that  the  zmc 
salt  makes  them  last  from  10  to  14  years  usually,  and  in  some 
cases  much  longer.  Zinc  chloride  is  cheap,  clean,  and  odorless, 
and  to  some  extent  a  fire  retardant.  It  is  a  very  satisfactory 
preservative  for  mine  timbers. 

The  list  of  effective  wood  preservatives  is  by  no  means 
closed,  however,  with  creosote  and  zinc  chloride,  the  two  most 
widely  used.  Among  the  others  sodium  fluoride  takes  high 
rank.  This  is  an  inorganic  salt  of  relatively  low  solubility 
which  has  been  used  on  a  small  scale  in  this  country  and  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  Europe.  It  is  without  doubt  an  excel- 
lent preservative  and  would  be  used  much  more  extensively  m 
the  United  States  if  it  were  a  little  cheaper.  It  has  a  few  ad- 
vantao-es  over  zinc  chloride  from  the  technical  standpoint,  but 
it  is  higher  in  price.  There  are  on  the  market  several  proprie- 
tary preservatives  composed  chiefly  of  sodium  fluoride  and  con- 
taining small  amounts  of  other  materials.  Their  high  percent- 
age of  sodium  fluoride  insure  good  resistance  to  decay,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  added  materials  increase  their  effectiveness. 
There  is  another  proprietary  preservative,  consisting 
chiefly  of  copper,  zinc,  phenol,  and  ammonia,  which  can  be  ex- 
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pected  to  give  excellent  protection  when  properly  used.  Of  the 
many  other  compounds  on  the  market,  some  are  good  and  oth- 
ers of  little  value  as  preservatives.  When  the  composition  is 
stated  by  the  manufacturer  it  is  often  possible  to  tell  whether 
a  given  preparation  will  be  effective  in  preventing  decay.  On 
the  other  hand,  preservatives  of  secret  composition  are  not  to  be 
recommended.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  without  long  years 
of  experimenting  whether  they  will  give  protection,  and  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  composition  will  not  be  altered  from  time 
to  time  as  the  market  prices  of  ingredients  fluctuate. 
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ETHODS   OF   APPLYING   PRESERVATIVES 


The  most  effective  and  most  widely  used  method  of  applying 
'  all  the  important  preservatives  is  by  means  of  injection  under 
pressure  in  steel  treating  cylinders.  Practically  all  the  railway 
ties,  bridge  timbers,  and  piling  which  are  treated,  either  here  or 
abroad,  are  treated  by  pressure  processes.  Small  pressure  plants 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  mine  use  and  suitable  for  preservatives 
of  either  the  water-soluble-  or  creosote  types  can  be  built  tor 
a  few  thousand  dollars,  and  would  soon  pay  for  themselves  in 
timber  and  labor  savings.  Some  mines  are  so  situated  that 
they  can  conveniently  buy  pressure-treated  timber  from  com- 
mercial preserving  concerns,  thus  avoiding  the  trouble  ot  in- 
stalling and  operating  treating  plants 

Next  to  pressure  treatment,  though  inferior  to  it,  open-tank 
treatment  by  the  hot-and-cold-bath  method  is  to  be  recommend- 
ed This  process  also  is  adapted  to  both  the  water-soluble  and 
creosote  types  of  preservatives.  It  gives  a  good  Penetration  ot 
the  preservative  in  round  timbers  of  most  species,  provided  the 
wood  is  seasoned  thoroughly  beforehand  I?  sawed  material  the 
penetration  will  usually  be  less  deep  f^^^^^^/J^^.f^^^^^ 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  greatly  to  the  life  of  the  wood. 
The  open-tank  method  should  not  be  used  if  it  is  practicable  to 
install  a  pressure  plant.  Nevertheless,  an  open  tank,  properly 
operated,  will  be  found  very  useful  and  effective  jn  prolo^^^^^^^^ 
the  life  of  timber.    Such  a  plant  can  be  built  for  $1,000  to  $3,000, 

and  it  will  soon  pay  for  itself.  ,  ^   .    ^i.    u  4-     ^f 

A  simpler  method  than  the  hot  and  cold  bath,  but  not 
adapted  to  creosote,  is  the  steeping  process,  which  consists  sim- 
pfy  in  soaking  the  timber  in  a  water  solution  of  the  preservative 
No  heat  is  used  except  in  cold  weather,  when  some  heat  may  be 
Siessary  to  keep  the  solution  from  freezing.  The  longer  the 
material  is  soaked  the  better  will  be  the  absorption  and  penetra- 
S  and  a  week  of  soaking  will  add  materially  to  the  durability 
of  the  wood.  Ordinarily,  pressure  treatments  or  open-tank 
treatments  are  preferable  to  steeping,  but  its  simplicity  and 
cheapness  recommend  it  under  certain  conditions. 

Preservatives  are  sometimes  applied  by  brushine,  spraying, 
or  dipping  These  are  essentially  superficial  methods  of  treat- 
ment and  should  be  used  only  when  more  thorough  methods  arc 
Sf  the  question.  They  may  add  two  or  three  years  to  the  hf c 
of  the  timber  in  some  cases,  but  under  severe  exposure  they  a-- 
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far  from  dependable.  Creosote  and  similar  oils  are  the  preserva- 
tives generally  used  when  these  methods  of  application  are  em- 
ployed. Water  solutions  are  sometimes  used  for  dipping,  but 
they  are  practically  never  applied  by  the  brush  or  spray. 

SUMMARY 

The  important  facts  of  general  application  are  these: 

Timber  renewals  and  timbering  costs  at  mines  can  be  ma- 
terially reduced  by  better  handling  and  storage,  by  better  selec- 
tion for  specific  uses,  and  by  the  proper  use  of  preservatives. 

Since  the  value  of  preservative  treatment  has  been  thor- 
oughly established,  a  selection  can  be  made  from  the  available 
preservatives  without  the  necessity  of  additional  experiments. 

The  more  thorough  methods  of  treatment  will  generally 
prove  the  most  economical  in  the  long  run.  A  pressure  treatment 
will  usually  give  the  best  results. 

Prevention  of  timber  waste  and  the  consequent  money  waste 
is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  before  American  industry 
today.  It  should  receive  careful  study  and  prompt  and  intelligent 
action. 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  Forest  Service  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  is  prepared  to  answer  questions  concerning  the 
storage  and  preservative  treatment  of  timber  and  to  make  de- 
tailed suggestions  in  individual  cases. 


C.  A.  SEEDS  AND  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS   AND   JOBBERS 


MINE  TIES 


PIT  POSTS 


AND  LUMBER 


BIRMINGHAM,   PENNA. 

HUNTINGDON    COUNTY 


Bell  Phone,  Tyrone  246-R2 
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WEIGHTS  AND  COMPARATIVE   (Green)   STRENGTHS   OF 

VARIOUS  WOODS  USED  IN  MINES 

In  the  following  table,  the  weights  and  strengths  of  ma- 
terial are  taken  from  Bulletin  No.  235,  "Mine  Timber,  Its  Selec- 
tion, Storage,  Treatment  and  Use,"  by  R.  R.  Horner  and  Harry 
E  Tufft,  Mining  Engineers,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  ot 
the  Interior.  To  this  table  has  been  added  a  column  to  show 
the  corresponding  size  of  a  post  required  to  be  equal  to  a  White 
Oak  post  with  a  small  end  diameter  of  four  inches,  and  species 
have  been  arranged  to  correspond  with  their  strength  as  a 
post  or  beam. 

Round  posts  running  from  4"  to  4>1"  in  diameter  will  aver- 
age 41A"  at  small  end  and  allowing  1"  swell  at  large  end  will 
make  an  average  diameter  of  4;54"  and  will  just  make  one  cubic 
foot.  The  table,  giving  weights  per  cubic  foot,  green  and  air 
dry  will  enable  manufacturers  to  calculate  cost  ot  hauUng  or 
shipping. 

Quoting  further  from  the  above  Bulletin,  they  say:  "For 
the  various  woods  most  commonly  used  in  the  mines  of  this 
country,  the  relative  strength  in  resisting  compression  applied 
to  the  end  of  the  stick  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  grain,  the 
weights  of  green  and  seasoned  timber,  and  the  standard  terms 
descriptive  of  its  strength  as  a  post.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  figures  are  based  on  a  test  of  small  clear  pieces  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  and  the  unit  strength 
of  large  timbers  is  generally  much  less  than  for  small  clear 
sticks  The  actual  strength  of  large  individual  timber  of  the 
same  species  varies  decidedly,  depending  on  the  size,  number 
and  location  of  defects.  Thus,  as  previously  stated,  a  sound 
stick  of  an  inherently  weaker  species  may  be  stronger  than  a 
defective  stick  of  an  inherently  stronger  species.  The  table 
is  not  intended  to  cover  variations  due  to  accidents  of  growth 
and  other  causes,  but  to  show  in  a  general  way  the  comparative 
value  of  the  wood  of  species  commonly  employed  for  mines. 
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PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

*This  Association  is  formed,  not  for  pecuniary  profits,  but 
for  benevolent,    scientific  and    educational    purposes    and    co- 
operative effort  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  industry  in 
relation  to  its  members  and  others  engaged  m  the  manutactur- 
ing  of  forest  products,  with  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
with  the  public  at  large;  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equit- 
able principles  of  trade  and  to  improve  business  standards;  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  utmost  uniformity  and  fairness  in 
commercial  usages ;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble business  information ;  to  provide  more  friendly  intercourse 
between  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  manufacturing  torest 
products,  the  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  with  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  and  to  increase  their  tacU- 
ities  for  an  interchange  of  ideas  ^nd  also  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
perating    with    other    organizations    upon    important    matters 
affecting  their  commercial,  manufacturing  and  civil  interests ;  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  and  national  forestry  departments  in 
matters  affecting  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  fire  prevention 
and  timber  conservation ;  to  avoid  and  amicably  adj  ust,  as  tar  as 
practical,  all  controversies  and  misunderstandings  between  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  trade  and  their  customers ;  to  protect  and 
promote  generally  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  effect  the  said  objects  and  purposes  and  to  facilitate  m 
every  proper  way  the  transaction  of  all  legitimate  business  be- 
tween members  and  between  them  and  others." 

Who  May  Become  Members. 
"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  forest  products,  who  has  a  regularly  established  business 
and  place  of  business,  and  who,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  recognized  by  the  trade  as  a  manufacturer,  may  become  a 
member  of  the  association." 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE   PENNSYLVANIA    FOREST   PRODUCTS    MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION 


Date -- 

The  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 
I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  enclose   [which  includes   membership  fees 

and  dues  to  December  31,  1926] $ 

For  Lumber  Manufacturers,   per  year $  5.00 

For  Lumber  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  per  year $25.00 

Name - " 

Street  and  Number - 

City  and  State - - 

Nominated  by  — ..- ** *" " 
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SECRETARY'S  NOTES 

District  Forester,  Walter  Leach,  of  Mount  Union,  Pa.,  writes  me 
he  has  several  good  tracts  of  Chestnut  timber  suitable  for  poles,  ties 
and  mine  timber  for  sale.    Anyone  interested  may  write  him  direct. 

I  have  inquiry  for  one  car  of  4x6 — 18'  sound  square  edge  Chest- 
nut. Anyone  having  this  material  on  hand  can  secure  name  of  in- 
quirer by  writing  secretary. 

We  have  a  communication  from  the  Pennsylvania  Threshermen 
and  Farmers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
relative  to  their  writing  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  for 
Association  meembers.  Lumbermen,  have  formed  associations  for 
insurance  purposes  alone,  in  other  districts  and  with  tne  continually 
increasing  cost  of  this  form  of  insurance,  similar  action  will  no  doubt 
mean  considerable  savings.  There  is  a  pretty  general  feeling  that 
some  of  the  elements  of  cost  entering  into  the  premium  could  be 
materially  reduced  and  a  letter  addressed  to  the  State  Workmen's 
Insurance  Fund  brought  the  rather  startling  statement  that  the  Fund 
could  not  supply  a  statement  of  the  elements  entering  into  the  premium, 
or  at  least  that  they  only  had  one  copy,  nvestigation  will  be 
made  as  to  the  merits  in  the  case  and  suggestions  are  invited 
from  lumber  manufacturers,  so  that  the  matter  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  Director's  meeting  on  February  12th. 

The  Forestry  Primer,  a  little  booklet  on  American  Forestry  will 
be  sent  you  for  three  cents  by  writing  the  American  Tree  Association, 
1214  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C.  You  will  never  again 
have  an  opportunity  to  secure  so  much  valuable  information  for  so 
little.  Startling,  though  its  pages  are,  its  statements  are  conservative. 
Stamps  will  be  accepted. 

March  Bulletin  will  specialize  on  Railroad  timber  and  lumber  re- 
quirements and  Forest  Fire  Prevention.  April  Bulletin  will  specialize 
on  the  better  finished  grades  of  lumber  in  both  hardwood  and  soft- 
wood. Readers  who  can  contribute  on  these  subjects  are  invited  to 
do  so. 


DIRECTORS'  MEETING 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association,  to  be  held  in  the  Junior 
Mechanics  Building,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  on  February  12,  beginning  at  10:00 

A.  M.  T      J  i? 

At  this  meeting  the  association  activities  vrill  be  outlined  for 
the  year,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  we  have  a  full  attend- 
ance. Standing  committees  will  be  appointed  at  this  meeting  as 
follows:  Standardization;  Transportation;  Utilization;  Manufactur- 
ing and  Marketing;  Finance;  Lumber  Statistics;  Pubhc  Relations; 
Publicity  and  Membership. 

Suggestions  are  invited  from  members  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  on  these  subjects,  and  it  is  not  only  the  privilege  of  each 
member,  but  the  duty,  to  express  their  views  on  the  method  of  pro- 
ceedure. 
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A  PERSONAL  LETTER  TO  LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS 

The  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers*  Association 
was  formed  by  lumber  manufacturers  in  an  attempt  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  their  products.  At 
the  time  of  organization,  it  was  thought  best  to  accept  as  members 
only  those  who  were  actual  manufacturers  of*  forest  products  and 
this  still  remains  the  policy  of  the  association.  The  thought  of  those 
who  formed  the  association  in  confining  the  activities  to  that  of  manu- 
facturers was  that  the  problem  of  the  manufacturer  would  conflict  with 
those  of  the  dealer  or  middleman  and  that  in  working  together  differ- 
ences of  opinion  might  arise  that  would  impair  the  usefulness  of  the 
organiziton. 

The  association  activities  thus  far  have  been  necessarily  of  a  pre- 
liminary nature,  and  while  several  plans  of  action  have  been  discussed 
and  on  some  preliminary  work  has  been  done,  a  definite  schedule  has 
not  been  fixed  and  will  not  be  fixed  until  the  Directors'  Meeting  on 
February  12th.  The  general  policy  of  the  organization  will,  naturally, 
be  to  take  up  standardization,  utilization,  transportation  and  similar 
subjects,  but  the  question  that  remains  to  be  settled  is  what  particular 
products  standardization  will  be  applied  to,  and  on  what  products  and 
areas  will  work  be  undertaken  on  utilization  and  transportation,  etc. 

For  ecomonical  operation,  the  larger  the  volume  represented,  the 
lower  will  be  the  costs  per  unit.  In  the  matter  of  utilization,  volume 
production  is  the  only  way  through  which  the  railroads  will  consider 
adjustment  of  freight  rates,  while  at  the  same  time  consumers  will  not 
be  interested  in  the  purchase  of  small  quantities  of  a  given  product, 
wrhile  manufacturers  will  have  difficulty  in  securing  experienced  help 
where  small  scale  production  of  a  given  product  is  the  rule.  Standard- 
ization, which  will  greatly  reduce  production  costs,  cannot  become  a 
fact  without  being  adopted  by  the  majority,  and  when  adopted  will 
work  changes  affecting  the  utilization  and  distribution  of  products. 
Transportation,  standardization,  utilization  and  other  problems  are  so 
related  to  each  other  that  they  should  be  all  taken  up  together  and  the 
most  economical  manner  to  handle  this  is  to  take  all  forest  products, 
find  uses  to  which  they  are  best  adapted,  then  to  standardize  their 
manufacture,  get  volume  production  and  then  take  up  the  question  of 

freight  rates. 

Consumers  of  forest  products  have  shown  that  they  will  co-oper- 
ate and  negotiations  have  already  been  started  that  will  assure  a  great 
saving  in  several  products.  These  investigations  will  require  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  work  and  expense,  and  not  only  this,  but  to  be 
effective  they  should  take  into  consideration  commodities  and  districts 
over  a  wide  area.  The  intent  of  the  organization  at  the  start  was  to 
take  up  problems  in  a  general  way  throughout  the  State,  but  the  work 
required  and  the  expense  is  such  that  present  membership  will  not 
justify  so  great  an  expenditure,  and  the  association  is  coni*ronted  with 
the  following  questions : 

1st.  Shall  it  continue  to  take  up  the  questions  of  all  producers  of 
all  kinds  of  products  within  the  State  and  to  deal  with  them  only  in  a 
general  way  ? 
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2nd.  Shall  it  take  up  only  such  problems  as  its  present  member- 
ship will  support  for  an  intensive  effort,  and  make  this  the  work  of 
the  first  year? 

3rd.  Shall  the  work  taken  up  be  made  to  apply  to  the  commodities 
handled  by  the  supporting  lumber  manufacturers  in  their  respective 
districts,  or  shall  it  be  taken  up  for  the  commodities  as  a  whole  ? 

4th.  Shall  the  support  necessary  to  handle  a  State- wide  activity 
be  secured  by  accepting  into  membership,  others  than  those  originally 
contemplated  and'  thereby  change  the  objects  of  the  association? 

The  assoeiation  has,  almost  from  its  beginning,  been  large  enough 
to  justify  action  as  such,  but  action  has  been  deferred  pendmg  develop- 
ments, but  the  time  has  now  arrived  to  fix  a  definite  line  of  action  for 
the  year,  and  to  fix  a  budget  for  expenses  that  will  be  allowed,  and  this 
article  is  written  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  expression  from  the  trade. 

The  work  undertaken  or  to  be  undertaken  does  noo  seem  clear  to 
the  trade.  Letters  coming  in  from  the  field  clearly  indicate  the  objects 
or  purposes  of  the  organization  are  not  understood  or  have  been  mis- 
represented, and  oi*  the  most  common  being  that  the  association  is  act- 
ing as  a  buying  or  selling  organization. 

Small  manufacturers,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  getting  their 
information  on  timber  subjects  from  the  state  or  national  government, 
or  from  prospective  purchasers,  have  asked  us  to  make  costly  investiga- 
tions, while  great  numbers  who  have  commended  our  actions  have  not 
offered  to  join  in  the  expense  of  making  them  effective. 

The  co-operation  of  lumber  manufacturers  and  consumers  in  this 
work  is  far  greater  than  was  hoped  for  at  the  beginning,  and  the  possi- 
bilities that  now  present  themselves  leads  those  in  charge  of  the  organ- 
ization to  want  to  map  out  a  program  for  the  next  year  at  least,  and 
all  members  are  asked  to  give  us  any  suggestions  along  this  line,  and 
manufacturers  who  are  not  meembers  and  who  contemplate  joining 
in  this  work  are  asked  to  do  so  now,  so  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  going  over  the  same  ground  twice.  The  pohcy  of 
standing  back  and  waiting  for  somebdy  else  to  correct  conditions  is 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  condition  now  existing  in  the  industry, 
and  it  is  surely  evident  that  best  results  can  be  had  by  co-operative 
action.  The  work,  to  be  successful,  not  only  requires  the  financial, 
but  the  moral  assistance  of  every  lumber  manufacturer  and  consumer 
in  Pennsylvania  if  we  are  to  get  the  industry  on  a  business-like  basis, 
and  the  practice  of*  forestry  can  be  carrieed  on  at  a  profit.  This  infor- 
mation should  be  in  our  hands  before  the  directors^  meeting  on  Febru- 
ary 12,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  in  our  general  program. 
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LITERATURE  FOR  FARM  WOODLOT  OWNERS 

W.  G.  Edwards, 

Professor  of  Lumbering. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  FORESTRY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE. 

Farm  woodlot  problems  are  becoming  more  numerous  and 
difficult  each  year.  The  question  of  making  trees  into  the 
kinds  of  products  which  will  return  the  greatest  revenue  and 
the  question  of  effects  of  cutting  on  future  revenue  are  receiving 
more  serious  consideration  than  formerly. 

The  possibility  of  closer  utilization  should  be  more  thorough- 
ly studied. 

A  knowledge  of  local  market  conditions  is  essential  if  wood- 
lot  owners  expect  to  reap  the  benefits  which  they  justly  should 
receive  from  selling  their  products. 

Furthermore,  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  may  be  derived  from 
making  a  study  of  the  identification  of  trees,  shrubs,  flowers, 
butterflies,  birds  and  wild  life. 

Most  farmers  are  aware  that  there  are  many  sources  from 
which  bulletins  and  pamphlets  dealing  with  various  phases  of 
agriculture  can  be  secured.  They  know  that  such  literature 
can  be  procured  free  of  charge  or  at  a  nominal  cost.  A  snialler 
number  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  build 
up  a  library  on  forestry  and  woodlot  subjects  in  the  same 
manner.  The  United  States  Denartment  of  Agriculture,  various 
State  Departments  of  Forestry,  many  lumbermen's  associations, 
and  some  protective  associations  publish  literature  on  various 
phases  of  Forestry  and  Utilization. 

In  the  belief  that  those  interested  in  woodlot  problems 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  improving  their 
knowledge  of  the  industry  if  the  way  is  pointed  out ;  a  partial 
list  of  publications  is  submitted  below. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Farmers'  Bulletin. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1100. 

Cooperative  Marketing  of  Woodland  Products. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1210. 

Measuring  and  Marketing  Farm  Timber. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1071.  ,     ^     .^        o^.  ^ 

Making  Woodlands  Profitable  in  the  Southern  States. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1459. 

Selling  Black-Walnut  Timber. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1177. 

Care  and  Improvement  of  the  Farm  Woods. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1123. 

The  Windbreak  as  a  Farm  Asset. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  1405.  ^  o     ^v  ^.v.    t? 

Growing  and  Planting  Hardwood  Seedlings  on  the  Farm. 
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Farmers'  Bulletin  744. 

The  Preservative  Treatment  of  Farm  Timbers. 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Bulletins  and  Circulars. 

Bulletin  No.  718. 
Small  Sawmills. 

Bulletin  No.  552,  Professional  Paper. 
The  Seasoning  of  Wood. 

Department  Circular  64. 
How  Lumber  is  Graded. 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  Circular  79. 

Emergency  Fuel  From  the  Farm  Woodland. 

Forest  Service  Bulletin,  No.  number. 

Guidebook  for  the  Identification  of  Woods  Used  for 

Ties  and  Timbers. 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Extension  Bulletin  94. 

Fitting  the  Farm  Saws. 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Conservation  &  Development, 
State  House,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Bulletin  entitled.  Forestry  for  Profit. 

Proper  way  to  secure  bulletins: 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  publications :— The  best 
way  to  secure  free  copies  is  to  write  directly  to  your  U.  S. 
Senator  or  representative  requesting  that  he  have  copies  sent. 
If  this  method  fails  write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office  , Washington,  D.  C,  asking  for  the 
prices  of  the  bulletins  which  are  desired.  Upon  receipt  of  this 
information  forward  the  proper  amount  to  the  same  address. 
If  the  supply  is  not  exhausted  the  bulletins  will  be  forwarded 
immediately. 

To  secure  the  other  publications  write  to  the  address  listed 
with  publications.     In  addition  by  writing  to  Departments  of 
Forestry  of  the  various  states  other  bulletins  relative  to  forestry 
may  be  procured. 
Reference  Books: — 

Many  books,  also,  are  available  which  are  helpful  to  woodlot 
owners.  They  may  be  procured  directly  from  the  publisher  or 
in  many  cases  from  public  libraries.  Farmers  should  avail 
themselves  of  such  service  as  is  offered  by  public  libraries  of 
their  community.  Many  of  the  books  listed  below  are  of  such 
nature  that  a  person  would  want  to  add  them  permanently  to 
their  personal  library.  Others  would  be  used  only  as  reference. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  secure  those  in  the  latter  group  from 
the  public  library. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  the  boots  listed  below  in 
order  of  importance  because  each  person  is  interested  in  differ- 
ent phases  of  forestry. 
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Pubhshed  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York  City. 

Elements  of  Forestry — Moon  &  Brown. 

Farm  Forestry — Ferguson. 

Logging — Bryant. 

Lumber — Bryant. 

Forest  Products — Brown. 

American  Lumber  Industry — Brown. 
Pubhshed  by  U.  P.  C.  Book  Co.,  239  W.  39th  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Lumber  &  Its  Uses — Kellogg. 

Pubhshed  by  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  25   Park  Place,   New 
York  City. 

Seasoning  of  Wood — Wagner. 

Published  by  Penna.  Department  of  Forestry. 

Pennsylvania  Trees — Illick. 
Published  by  the  Harvard  University  Press,  Cambridge. 
Manual  for  Northern  Woodsmen — Cary,    (Pocket  Edi- 
tion). 
Those  desiring  further  information  on  forestry  publications 
are  invited  to  write  directly  to  the  Department  of  Forestry,  or 
the  Extension  Forester,  State  College^  Penna.    The  members  of 
these  departments  are  glad  to  assist  woodland  owners  in  solving 
the  various  problems  which  they  encounter. 


QUERY  AND  COMMENT 

Inspection  Reports 

I  have  a  statement  today  from  a  dealer,  to  whom  I  have 
been  shipping  posts,  for  material  shipped  in  October,  1925,  in 
which  he  makes  a  deduction  of  $37.00  for  posts,  and  on  writing 
him  I  am  advised  that  these  posts  cannot  be  seen.  I  do  not 
know  but  what  the  deduction  may  have  been  made  by  the  con- 
sumer of  these  posts,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be  some 
rule  by  which  a  shipper  would  be  notified  within  a  given  time, 
and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  see  the  condemned  material  if  he 
choose,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  a  manufactur- 
ers' organization  should  take  up.     (Inquiry  No.  9.) 

(At  a  conference  hchveen  lumber  manufacturers  and  coal  com- 
panies at  Pittsburgh  on  January  22d,  it  was  proposed  by  (he  repre- 
sentatives that  a  ten  day  notice  he  given  of  rejected  material,  and  that 
if  the  shipper  desired  to  see  it  and  notified  them  zifithin  ten  days,  the 
material  would  be  held  for  tiventy  days  longer.  This  is  a  fair  proposal 
on  the  part  of  the  coal  companies,  but  does  not  cover  the  ground  as 
between  manufacturer  and  dealer.  If  the  proposal  of  the  coal  com- 
panies is  adopted,  then  the  manufacturer  shipping  throug  a  dealer 
should  insist  that  he  receive-  his  report  vuithin  a  reasonable  period. 
This  inspection  report,  however,  should  specify  what  the  original  order 
called  for,  both  as  regards  size  of  material  and  quality  of  material  with 
statement  of  reason  for  aH  rejections.    Reputable  dealers  will  be  glad 
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to  furnish  these  reports,  as  this  better  understanding  will  fend  to^  re- 
duce their  losses  and  to  avoid  misunderstanding,  and  no  sales  should 
be  made  unless  it  be  with  written  understanding  that  claims  for 
reduction  be  accompanied  with  copy  of  report  giving  this  information. 
Inspection  reports  offtimes  state  that  material  has  been  rejected  be- 
cause it  was  ''too  small"  or  of  ''inferior  quality,"  and  this  report 
amounts  to  little  to  the  m^n  who  has  shipped  through  a  dealer,  for 
the  reason  that  it  does  not  state  the  difference  between  what  the 
original  order  called  for  and  what  was  actuaPy  shipped,  and  further- 
more if  the  ultimate  consumer  were  to  state  the  exact  reason  for 
rejection,  the  manufacturer  would  not  likely  make  the  same  mistake 
again. — Editor.) 

The  Middleman 

I  received  a  copy  of  yoUr  January's  Forest  Products  Bulletin 
and  have  read  it  over  with  considerable  interest.  There  is  much 
of  value  and  interest  to  lumbermen  in  it,  and  I  hope  that  it  may 
receive  the  support  necessary  for  its  existence.  Pennsylvana 
still  has  a  lot  of  good  timber,  but  Pennsylvania  lumbermen  pro- 
duce very  little  good  lumber,  and  a  paper  of  this  kmd,  rightly 
edited  and  properly   supported  by  lumbermen,   will  be  worth 

a  great  lot  to  the  trade. 

Being  a  wholesaler  exclusively  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  an 
article  appearing  under  the  title  of  ^The  Middleman".  My 
experience  has  been  in  dealing  with  manufacturers  that  there 
is  no  more  dishonesty  among  the  dealers  than  among  the  manu- 
facturers. There  is  nothing  unusual  about  not  accepting  dealers 
or  wholesalers  in  a  manufacturers'  organization  as  I  am  a 
member  of  some  organizations  that  confine  their  membership 
to  those  who  are  purely  dealers,  not  accepting  manufacturers, 
but  these  dealers'  organization  relaize  that  they  must  co-operate 
with  the  manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  consumer.  I  do  not 
handle  anything  but  straight  lumber,  and  therefore,  am  not 
acquainted  with  the  dealers  in  rough  products,  and  infer  from 
your  article  that  this  is  a  class  of  dealer  referred  to.  I  have 
manufactured  lumber  for  many  years,  and  believe  if  the  rank 
and  file  of  lumber  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  were  to  have 
united  in  an  organization  twenty  years  ago  that  Pennsylvania 
would  now  be  producing  far  more  lumber  and  of  better  quality 
than  they  are  today,  and  the  industry  of  growing  timber  would 
be  well  established.  I  hope  to  see  the  organization  get  to  be  a 
factor  in  correcting  conditions  that  now  exist  in  the  state. 

{The  question  of  the  middleman  ivith  the  small  lumber  manu- 
facturer is  an  entirely  different  question  than  with  the  larger  lumber 
manufacturers.  One  middleman  may  handle  the  output  of  several 
hundred  smaH  producers,  while  the  large  producer  may  have  several 
hundred  middlemen  handling  his  product.  The  association  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  middleman  is  an  indispensable  element  in  the  present 
system  of  distribution,  and  is  anxious  to,  cooperate  with  ^  him,  but 
until  such  time  as  a  plan  of  action  can  be  found,  the  association  has 
not  invited  them  to  join  in  this  zvork. — Editor) 
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FOREST  PRODUCTS  BULLETIN 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

To  non-members,  $2.00  per  year.       Single  copies,  25c  each. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  Bulletin  monthly,  regularly  about  the  first 
of  each  month.     All  copy  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month  preceding  issue. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Cover  Page - $20.00  per  issue 

Inside  full  page - - 18-^  Ver  issue 

Half  inside  page  - ^ 10.00  per  issue 

Quarter  inside  page  - ; "-•     6.00  per  issue 

Mailing  lists  of  Lumber  Manufacturers  m  Pennsylvania,  about  2,00U 
names,  $10.00.  Send  all  contributions  for  the  Forest  Products  Bulletin  and 
all  advertising  copy  to  Tyrone,  Penna.    Ralph  A.  Smith,  Editor. 


ADVERTISING 

The  "Forest  Products  Bulletin''  will  serve  as  an  excellent 
medium  for  advertising  among  manufacturers  and  consum- 
ers of  rough  forest  products  such  as  railroad  ties  and  lum- 
ber mining  timber,  paper  and  extract  wood,  posts,  poles, 
piling,  as  well  as  other  grades  of  lumber  manufactured  or 
used  in  Pennsylvania  and  vicinity.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  10%  of  the  circulation  will  be  outside  of  Pennsylvania 
in  adjacent  territory.  Circulation  will  be  about  three- 
fourths  among  lumber  manufacturers  and  one-fourth 
among  lumber  consumers  and  others. 

Advertising  rates  will  be  found  above  on  this  page. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN   1743 

(Observations  made  on  a  trip  from  near  Philadelphia  through 
Pennsylvania  by  way  of  Shamokin,  Northumberland  and  Tidaughton 
to  Onondago,  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute between  the  English  and  the  Five  (Indian)  Nations  and  which 
resulted  in  the  congress  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  June  22d,  I744- 

The  ivriter  Mr.  John  Bartram,  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
the  trip,  that  required  twenty-four  days;  he  describes  the  dense  forests 
that  covered  this  section  at  that  time,  giving  an  account  of  the  various 
trees,  their  size,  etc.  "Very  lofty  and  so  close  the  Sun  could  hardly 
shine  through";  Giving  a  history  of  the  Indians  that  were  the  sole  m- 
habitants  through  the  central  part,  their  habits,  customs,  tradiHons 
religion,  government  and  friendship  for  the  Penn  Colony;  Tells  of 
game,  now  extinct,  that  formerly  roamed  our  forests  ^he  great  lots  of 
Wild  Turkey,  Pidgeons  and  other  game  and  fish  then  so  numerous 
Records  strelms  "Clear  as  a  crystal'  whose  --^"-/^^J'/;;^?;.  ^^^ 
times  areater  than  they  are  today,  with  our  depleted  forests  mtn 
Zes  on  climate,  soil,  plants,  shrubs,  fruits,  vegetaUes,  etc.,  and  with 
little  to  remind  us  of  present  conditions  except  "The  venomous  Fleas 
that  infested  the  Indian  cabins,"  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes. 

The  original  account  of  this  trip  was  published  in  ^(f  "f ''f  *' '» 
1751  opy  of  which  I  have,  and  which  is  pM^^l^.^y^'^'^f^^^.^'- 
The  story  Jll  be  told  in  three  installments,  of  which  this  is  the  first.- 

Editor.) 


PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1743 

The  3d  of  July,  1743,  I  set  out  from  my  house  on  Skuylkil 
River,  wi?h  ^ewis  Evans,' and  travelled  beyond  ferkiomy  Cre^ 
the  first  day      The  weather  was  exceedmg  hot.     The  4th,  we 
et  outlSe  day,  and  stopped  at  Marcus  Hulin^  sYde'^Tef  S 
then  crossed  Skuylkil,  and  rode  along  the  west  s  de  over  ncj 
bottoms,  after  which  we  ascended  the  Flymg  Mis    (so  called 
from  the  great  number  of  wild  Turkeys  that  used  to  fly  from 
them  to  the  plains) ,  here  we  had  a  fine  prospect  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  l^  oveVthe  rich  Vale  of  Tulpehocken;  the  d^^^^^^^^^ 
into  which  is  steep  and  stony     Through  this  y^^^  J,^  ,^J^^^^ 
west   and  by  the  way  observed  a  large  sprmg  16  feet  deep,  and 
Tbove  20  ya^rds  wide!  which  issued  out  of  a  limestone  rock,  the 
ground  abU  it  pretty  level,  descending  g^^d|ially  towards  the 
spring  which  ran  eastward.     At  mght  we  lodged  at  Conrad 
Weisers,  who  is  the  general  Interpreter,  and  who  wentj^^^^^  us 
his    business   was    to    settle    an    affair    with    the    Indians    at 
Onondago. 

The  5th,  we  crossed  Tulpehocken  Creek  which  runs  east, 
and  emptieth  itself  into  Skuylkil,  and  a  little  after  a  small  branch 
of  Swataro  which  runs  west  into  Susquehanah.  These  two 
large  creeks  receive  most  of  the  water  of  that  great  rich  vale 
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between  the  Flying  Hills  and  Tulpehocken  Hill,  from  which  the 
vale  and  creek  receive  their  names,  and  is  itself  so  called  from 
the  Indian  word  signifying  a  tortoise,  unto  which  the  natives 
of  the  country  have  conceived  it  bears  some  similitude.  And 
these  two  hills  are  the  southern  boundary  of  this  fine  limestone 
vale,  many  hundred  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  20  miles  broad 
to  the  northern  boundary  formed  by  the  Great  Blue  Mountains. 

Having  called  on  a  man  who  was  to  go  with  us  and  carry 
part  of  our  provisions  to  Shamokin,  he  could  not  get  his  horse 
shod  that  day,  but  we  rode  to  William  Parson's  plantation,  who 
received  and  entertained  us  very  kindly;  his  house  is  about 
six  miles  from  the  Blue  Mountains. 

The  6th,  we  set  forward  and  ascended  the  first  Blue  ridge, 
from  the  top  of  which  we  made  an  observation,  Conrad  Weiser's 
Hill  bearing  south  20  degrees  east,  the  northern  prospect  to 
two  gaps,  thro'  which  we  were  to  pass  to  the  North  Hill,  N.  30 
deg.  W.  about  10  miles  distant.  The  top  and  south  side  of  this 
ridge  is  middling  land,  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  pro- 
duced some  wild  grass,  abundance  of  fern,  oak  and  chestnut 
trees.  Descending  the  North  side  we  found  it  more  poor,  steep 
and  stony,  and  came  soon  to  the  first  branch  of  Swataro  which 
runs  between  the  ridges,  and  is  three  miles  from  the  next 
branch,  all  very  poor  land;  but  on  this  second  branch  it  is  good 
low  land,  with  large  trees  of  5  leaved  white  pine,  poplar,  and 
white  oak ;  here  we  dined  by  a  spruce  swamp. 

After  dinner  we  passed  the  openings  of  two  ridges,  the 
last  of  which  was  by  the  bank  of  the  principal  branch  of  Swa- 
taro, the  soil  poor  and  stony;  then  we  ascended  a  great  ridge 
about  a  mile  steep,  and  terribly  stony  most  of  the  way :  near  the 
top  is  a  fine  tho'  small  spring  of  good  water.  At  this  place  we 
were  warned  by  a  well  known  alarm  to  keep  our  distance  from 
an  enraged  rattle  snake  that  had  put  himself  into  a  coiled  pos- 
ture of  defense,  within  a  dozen  yards  of  our  path,  but  we  pun- 
ished his  rage  by  striking  him  dead  on  the  spot:  he  had  been 
highly  irritated  by  an  Indian  dog  that  barked  eagerly  at  him,  but 
was  cunning  enough  to  keep  out  of  his  reach,  or  nimble  enough 
to  avoid  the  snake  when  he  sprung  at  him.  We  took  notice 
that  while  provoked,  he  contracted  the  muscles  of  his  scales 
so  as  to  appear  very  bright  and  shining,  but  after  the  mortal 
stroke,  his  splendor  became  much  diminished,  this  is  likewise 
the  case  of  many  of  our  snakes. 

The  north  side  of  the  Hill  is  not  so  stony  as  the  south, 
but  yet  very  poor.  Thence  we  traveled  seven  miles  over  several 
hollows,  swamps  and  small  ridges,  full  of  shrubby  bushes,  and 
still  poor  and  stony  to  the  last  great  ridge,  which  is  composed 
chiefly  of  large  gravel,  as  big  as  pidgeons'  or  pullets'  eggs,  and 
even  the  rocks  seemed  but  heaps  of  the  same  materials;  the 
descent  on  the  north  side  is  very  steep  and  rocky,  large  craggy 
rocks  are  disposed  on  all  sides,  most  part  of  the  way  down, 
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which  brought  us  to  a  fine  vale,  where  we  lodged  by  a  creek 
called  Saurel,  and  were  grievously  stung  all  night  with  small 
gnats,  so  that  I  slept  very  little. 

The  7th,  we  set  out  west  from  Saurel  creek  and  traveled 
down  the  vale,  which  is  pretty  good  land :  and  leaving  the  creek, 
soon  crossed  another  running  along  the  north  side  of  the  vale, 
by  the  bank  of  which  we  rode  through  a  grove  of  white  Pine, 
very  lofty  and  so  close,  that  the  Sun  could  hardly  shine  through ; 
at  the  end  of  this  the  two  branches  joined.  Riding  a  little 
farther,  we  passed  through  a  gap  of  a  moderate  hill,  north  by 
the  creek  side,  where  we  found  a  fishing  place,  mostly  a  deep 
hole  near  a  rock;  there  we  went  west  on  the  north  side  of  the 
creek,  and  dined  at  what  is  called  the  Double  Eagle.  The  land 
hereabouts  is  middling  white  oak  and  huckleberry  land,  and 
by  the  creek  side  pretty  good  wild  grass,  and  the  third  branch 
enters  about  30  rood  below;  having  crossed  this,  we  went  up 
a  vale  of  middling  soil,  covered  with  high  oak  Timber,  nearly 
west  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  (most  of  the  way  being  a  white  clay 
under  a  shallow  surface),  where  we  first  observed  the  impres- 
sion of  shells  in  some  of  the  loose  stones,  and  from  whence  we 
had  a  fair  prospect  of  the  river  Susquehanah. 

The  descent  from  hence  soon  brought  us  to  Mohony,  our 
lodging  for  this  night.  Here  the  soil  is  very  good  throughout 
the  neck,  formed  by  the  river  and  the  creek,  which  is  about 
three  poles  wide.  It  rained  this  night  through  our  old,  tho 
newly  erected  lodging,  which  was  an  Indian  Cabin  that  we  took 
the  liberty  to  remove,  knowing  they  usually  leave  behind  them 
a  good  stock  of  fleas  on  the  ground  they  inhabit ;  however,  the 
wet  deprived  me  of  my  rest  that  I  had  taken  so  much  pains 
to  secure  against  the  vermin.  .  .    u  4.1. 

July  8.  We  crossed  the  creek  and  rode  along  a  rich  bottom- 
near  the  river  for  two  miles,  producing  most  kinds  of  our  forest 
trees,  and  a  large  species  of  Scutelaria  two  feet  high:  thence 
along  the  river  side,  near  a  mile  N.  20  deg.  E.  to  the  foot  of  a 
fertile  hill,  where  leaving  the  river,  our  way  N.  E.  through  sev- 
eral narrow  valleys  and  over  small  hills,  generally  middhng  land, 
yielding  oak,  hickory,  chestnut,  and  some  pine,  to  the  summit 
of  a  high  hill,  where  we  saw  Shamokin  Hill,  distant  four  miles 
only  going  down  we  came  to  uneven  stony  ground  producing 
pitch  pine  and  oak,  as  far  as  the  point  of  Shamokin  Hill,  whence 
we  had  a  pleasant  prospect  of  the  fall  of  the  river,  quite  close, 
without  any  great  rocks.  The  stream  runs  very  swift,  but 
canoes  or  flat-bottomed  boats  may  go  up  or  down  well  enough: 
the  bottom  of  this  descent  is  washed  by  Shamokin  Creek  three 
rods  wide,  this  we  forded  to  a  fruitful  bottom  half  a  mile  wide, 
beyond  which,  two  miles  good  oak  land  brought  us  to  the  town 
of  Shamokin.  It  contains  eight  cabins  near  the  river  s  bank 
right  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  west  branch  that  interlocks  with 
the  branches  of  Allegheny.  It  is  by  means  of  this  neighbour- 
hood  that  we  may  reasonably  hone,  when  these  parts  shall  be 
better  known,    that  a  very  beneficial    trade  may  be    extended 
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through  the  Hohio  into  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  among 
the  numerous  nations  that  inhabit  their  banks.  It  were  to  be 
wished,  that  the  English  government  in.  these  parts  had  been 
more  dihgent  in  searching  and  surveymg  the  heads  ot  their 
own  rivers  and  the  sources  of  the  others  that  run  westwards 
from  the  backs  of  their  respective  provinces.  Yet  enough  is 
already  known  to  justify  the  surmises  of  Mr.  De  La  Sale,  who 
in  his  Journal  addressed  to  the  Count  de  Frontenac  expresses 
his  fears,  lest  the  English,  from  their  settlements,  should  pos- 
sess themselves  of  the  trade  on  the  Mississippi.  I  quartered 
in  a  trader's  cabbin,  and  about  midnight  the  Indians  came  and 
called  up  him  and  his  squaw,  who  lay  in  a  separate  part  where 
the  goods  were  deposited,  whether  together  or  no  I  did  not  ask. 
She  sold  the  Indians  rum,  with  which  being  quickly  intoxicatexl, 
men  and  women  began  first  to  sing  and  then  dance  round  the 
fire ;  then  the  women  would  run  out  to  other  cabbins  and  soon 
return,  leaving  the  men  singing  and,  dancing  the  war  dance, 
which  continued  all  the  next  day.  An  Englishman  when  very 
drunk  will  fall  fast  asleep  for  the  most  part,  but  an  Indian, 
when  merry,  falls  to  dancing,  running  and  shouting,  which  vio- 
lent action  probably  may  disperse  the  fumes  of  the  hquor,  that 
had  he  sat  still  or  remained  quiet,  might  have  made  him 
drowsy,  and  which  is  even  carried  off  by  continued  agitation. 

As  soon  as  we  alighted  they  shewed  us  where  to  lay  our 
baggage,  and  then  brought  us  a  bowl  of  boiled  squashes  cold; 
this  I  then  thought  poor  entertainment,  but  before  I  came  back 
I  had  learnt  not  to  despise  good  Indian  food.  This  hospitality 
is  agreeable  to  the  honest  simpHcity  of  ancient  times,  and  is  so 
punctually  adhered  to,  that  not  only  what  is  already  dressed  is 
immediately  set  before  a  traveller,  but  the  most  pressing  busi- 
ness is  postponed  to  prepare  the  best  they  can  get  for  him 
keeping  it  as  a  maxim  that  he  must  always  be  hungry,  ot 
this  we  found  the  good  effects  in  the  flesh  and  bread  they  got 
ready  for  us. 

July  9  After  breakfast  Lewis  Evans  and  myself  went  to 
the  point  of  the  mountain  close  tp  the  N.  E.  branch,  a  mile  and 
a  half  up  the  river  from  our  lodging,  and  good  level  rich  land  all 
the  way  up ;  we  walked  thither,  carrying  our  blankets  with  us, 
and  slept  near  three  hours.  Here  we  regulated  our  journey, 
and  having  taken  a  pleasant  view  of  the  range  of  mountains, 
and  the  charming  plain  of  Shamokin,  two  miles  long  and  above 
one  broad,  skirted  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  river,  and  en- 
compassed east,  and  partly  south,  with  lofty  hills,  besides  a 
fine  vale  bordering  the  north  west  branch,  we  returned  to  the 
town  and  dined.  In  the  afternoon  we  borrowed  a  canoe,  and 
paddled  up  the  west  branch.  It  is  near  two-thirds  as  broad  as 
the  north  east  or  main  river.  I  went  ashore  on  the  south  side 
to  the  point  of  a  hill  to  look  for  curiosities,  but  found  none; 
the  rock  consisted  of  a  dark  coloured  shelly  stone.  Then  we 
diverted  ourselves  with  swimming,  the  water  was  chm  deep 
most  of  the  breadth,  and  so  clear  one  might  have  seen  a  pm 
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at  the  bottom.    At  night  I  hung  up  my  blanket  like  a  hammock, 
that  I  might  lie  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fleas,  troublesome  and 
constant  guests  in  an  Indian  hut;  but  I  found  my  contrivance 
too  cool  for  a  place  open  on  all  sides,  tho'  covered  with  a  kind 
of  granary,  especially  the  wind  blowing  cold  from  the  N.  W. 
10.     We  departed  in  the  morning  with  Shickcalamy  and  his 
son,  he  being  the  chief  man  in  the  town,  which  consisted  of 
Delaware  Indians,  he  was  of  the  six  nations,  or  rather  a  French- 
man born  at  Mont-real,  and  adopted  by  the  Oneidoes,  after  being 
taken  prisoner;  but  his  son  told  me  he  was  of   the  Cayuga 
nation,  that  of  his  mother,  agreeable  to  the  Indian  rule  Partus 
Sequitur  Ventrem,  which  is  as  reasonable  among  them  as  among 
cattle,  since  the  whole  burthen  of  bringing  up  falls  on  her; 
therefore  in  case  of  separation  the  children  fall  to  her  share. 
We    had    many   advantages  from   the   company   of  these 
guides,  were  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  being  of  the  six  nations  they  were  both  a  credit  and  pro- 
tection and,  also  as  we  went  to  accommodate  the  differences, 
and  allay  the  heart-burnings  that  had  been  raised  by  a  late 
skirmish  on  the  back  of  Virginia,  between  some  of  these  nations 
and  the  English,  we  could  not  but  derive  a  confidence  from 
the  company  of  a  chief. 

We  coasted  the  river  near  a  mile  to  the  ford,  where  we  had 
a  good  bottom  not  above  three  feet  deep;  this  brought  us  to  an 
Island  near  two  miles  long  and  a  quarter  broad,  pretty  rich  at 
the  lower  end,  and  near  the  river,  but  the  higher  end  sandy, 
from  the  drift  left  there  by  the  floods,  it  therefore  produces 
little  but  pitch  pine.  After  leaving  the  lower  end  where  we  saw 
several  cabbins,  we  once  more  took  water  for  the  opposite 
shore,  but  the  bottom  is  less  even,  though  not  above  half  as 
wide  as  the  last,  which  is  about  400  yards. 

Hence  leaving  the  west  branch  about  half  a  mile  on  our 
left,  and  rich  low  ground  between,  with  gravel,  oak  and  pitch 
pine  land  on  our  right,  we  reached  a  pretty  spring  of  good 
water,  situated  between  the  swamp  and  dry  ground.  This,  since 
our  passage  over  the  Blue  Mountains,  was  the  only  one  we  met 
with  till  we  came  near  Onondago,  for  on  that  side  the  currents 
and  creeks  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  water  ousing  and  draining 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains  and  hills,  and  are  gradu- 
ally collected  in  this  manner  into  rivulets.  But  on  the  south 
of  this  great  ridge,  it  gushes  out  between  the  rocks  in  streams 
big  enough  to  turn  a  mill,  in  other  places  rising  and  bubbling 
out  of  the  earth  in  quantity  sufficient  to  fill  a  pipe  an  inch 
square,  or  thereabouts. 

Our  journey  now  lay  through  very  rich  bottoms  to  a  creek 
six  miles  from  Shamokin,  a  great  extent  of  fruitful  low  ground 
still  continuing.  Here  we  found  a  fine  meadow  of  grass  on  our 
right  and  rich  dry  ground  on  the  left.  In  our  path  lay  a  large 
rattlesnake,  but  he  civilly  crept  into  the  grass,  and  let  us 
pass  by  without  danger.    Our  way  from  hence  lay  through  an 
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old  Indian  field  of  excellent  soil,  where  there  had  been  a  town, 
the  principal  footsteps  of  which  are  peach-trees,  plums  and  ex- 
cellent grapes.  A  great  flood  came  down  this  branch  a  tew 
years  past,  and  drove  abundance  of  sand  over  this  ground  a 
great  depth  among  the  trees.  It  rose  20  feet  perpendicular, 
washing  away  many  yards  of  the  bank,  which  was  coniposed 
of  gravel  and  sand,  and  doubtless  had  been  raised  to  that  height 
by  former  inundations,  for  the  wood  ground  30  rods  from  the 
river  is  several  feet  lower  than  the  bank;  a  little  above  this 

devastation  we  dined.  „ 

And  now  leaving  the  river  we  held  a  new  course  over  a  fine 
level  then  down  a  rich  hollow  to  a  run,  where  we  saw  a  summer 
ducK;  and  so  down  the  run,  a  little  beyond  this  turns  a  path 
to  Wiomick,  a  town  on  the  east  branch,  hence  N.  N.  h..  then 
N  after  W  to  a  rich  bottom  near  the  river,  where  Shickcalamy 
formerly  dwelt,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  resistless  torrents 
had  carried  abundance  of  sand  into  the  woods.  With  this  bot- 
tom we  left  the  river  for  the  present,  and  kept  a  variable  course 
through  the  gap  of  the  mountain  N.  and  N.  W.  over  middling 
champion  land,  producing  some  pitch  pine,  and  large  white  anrt 
black  oak,  some  swamps  and  brooks,  by  one  of  which  we  lodged 
in  a  fertile  valley,  that  we  reached  before  night. 

11  About  break  of  day  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  Indians 
made  us  a  covering  of  bark  got  after  this  manner:  They  cut 
the  tree  round  through  the  bark  near  the  root,  and  make  the 
like  incision  above  seven  feet  above  it,  these  horizontal  ones  are 
ioined  bv  a  perpendicular  cut,  on  each  side  of  which  they  after 
loosen  the  bark  from  the  wood,  and  hewing  a  pole  at  the  small 
end  gradually  tapering  like  a  wedge  about  two  feet,  they  torce 
it  in  till  they  have  completed  the  separation  all  round,  and 
the  bark  parts  whole  from  the  tree,  one  of  which,  a  foot  in 
diameter,  yields  a  piece  seven  feet  long  and  above  three  wide. 
And  having  now  prepared  four  forked  sticks,  they  are  set  into 
the  ground  the  longer  in  front ;  on  these  they  lay  the  cross- 
poles!  and  on  them  the  bark.  This  makes  a  good  tight  shelter 
in  warm  weather.  The  rain  was  quickly  over,  but  as  it  con- 
tinued cloudy,  we  did  not  care  to  leave  our  shed  Here  our 
Indians  shot  a  young  deer,  that  afforded  us  a  good  feast. 

12  We  set  forward  and  travelled  up  the  Run,  bearing 
N  W  along  a  narrow  valley,  moderately  rich,  the  hills  hung 
with  lofty  timber,  the  stones  generally  flat,  then  up  a  steep  hil  , 
where  I  found  fossil  steel  in  many  stones,  the  soil  middling  oak 
land ;  and  here  had  a  view  of  a  bluff  point  N.  by  the  river  side ; 
then  descending  doWn  a  steep  hill  N.  E.  we  came  to  a  rich 
bottom  by  the  river ;  hence  N.  after  N.  W.  to  a  creek  and  so 
through  a  grove  of  white  walnut  and  locust,  and  exceeding 
rich  land  half  a  mile  broad,  and  now  some  higher  level  land, 
affording'oak,  hickory,  walnut,  locust  and  pitch  pine,  our  course 
generally  N.  N.  W.  till  riding  over  a  hazel  plain  we  met  eight 
Shawanese  Indians  on  horseback  coming  from  Allegheny,  and 
going  to  Wiomick  upon  an  important  account,  as  they  said.    We 
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turned  back  wich  them  to  the  adjacent  wood,  and  sat  down  to- 
gether under  a  shady  oak ;  the  squaw  which  they  brought  to 
wait  upon  them  kindled  a  fire  to  light  their  pipes;  our  Inter- 
preter and  Shickcalamy   sat  down  with  them  to   smoke,  the 
customary  civility  when  two  parties  meet;  Conrad  Weisar  un- 
derstanding they  were  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Shawanese,  ac- 
quainted them  with  our  business  at  Onondago,  a  compliment 
they  were  so  well  pleased  with,  that  they  gave  us  the  Tohay, 
a  particular  Indian  expression  of  approbation,  and  which  is  very 
difficult  for  a  white  man  to  imitate  well;  after  half  an  hours 
grave  discourse  several  of  them  went  to  catch  the  horses,  and 
one  of  the  principal  men  made  a  handsome  speeclj,  with  a  Pleas- 
ant well  composed  countenance,  to  our  interpreter,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect:    "That  they  were  sensible  with  what  an  unwear- 
**ied  diligence  he  had  hitherto  been  instrumental  m  preserving 
"peace  and  good  harmony  between  the  Indians  and  White  People, 
"and  that  as  they  could  not  but  now  commend  the  prudence  and 
"zeal  with  which  he  had  effected  this  laudable  purpose,  so  they 
"earnestly  entreated  and  sincerely  hoped  he  would  still  persevere 
"in  the  same  endeavors  and  with  the  same  success,  and  that  his 
"good  offices  may  never  be  wanting  on  any  future  occasion. 

The  Shawanese,  or  Shaounons,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
French,  are  the  same  people,  the  Six  Nations :  and  at  New  York 
are  called  Satanas ;  they  dwell  upon  the  Hohio  and  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  between  whom  and  that  of  the  Cherokees  is  a  river 
sometimes  called  by  that  name.  It  was  against  this  people  the 
Six  Nations  first  turned  their  arms  with  success,  after  they  haa 
fled  before  war-like  Adarondacks,  and  having  thus  learned  to 
conquer,  ventured  to  attack  their  hitherto  victorious  enemies, 
who  could  not  have  supported  this  war  without  the  unexpected 
assistance  they  received  from  the  French. 

After  taking  our  leaves,  we  continued  our  journey  to  a  large 
creek  four  or  five  rod  wide  which  washes  on  each  shore  a  charm- 
ing country  of  rare  soil  as  far  as  the  river.    On  the  other  side  of 
this  creek  we  rode  through  a  deserted  town  in  the  neck  between 
them  •  a  few  miles  more  brought  us  to  our  dining  place,  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  turned  our  backs  on  this  branch,  and  rode 
N   W   down  a  valley  twenty  rods  wide,  wooded  with  pitch-pine 
on  the  right  hand  and  white  on  the  left,  the  run  between;  then 
N  W.  by  W.  by  the  side  of  a  hill  and  bottom  of  white  pine,  down 
which  we  rode  two  hours,  upon  better  land,  the  N.  W.  middling 
land,  now  up  a  hill  N.  W.  to  a  point,  a  prospect  of  an  opening 
bearing  N.,  then  down  the  hill  to  run,  and  over  a  rich  neck  lying 
between  it  and  Tiadaughton  bearing  N.  W.  where  we  lodged 
within  about  fifty  yards  of  a  hunting  cabin,  where  there  were 
two  men,  a  squaw  and  a  child,  the  men  came  to  our  fire  and  made 
us  a  present  of  some  venison  and  invited  Mr.  Weisar,  Shickcalamy 
and  his  son,  to  a  feast  at  their  cabin.    It  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  partake  of  a  feast  of  this  sort,  to  eat  all  that  comes  to  their 
share  or  burn  it:  now  Weisar  being  a  traveller  was  entitled  to  a 
double  share,  but  he  .being  not  very  well,  was  forced  to  take  tne 
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benefit  of  a  liberty  indulged  him,  of  eating  by  proxy,  and  called 
me,  but  both  being  unable  to  cope  with  it  Lewis  came  in  to  our 
assistance,  notwithstanding  which  we  were  hard  set  to  get  down 
the  neck  and  throat,  for  these  were  allotted  us ;  and  now  we  had 
experienced  the  utmost  bounds  of  their  indulgence,  for  Lewis, 
ignorant  of  the  ceremony  of  throwing  the  bone  to  the  dog,  tho' 
hungry  dogs  are  generally  nimble,  tthe  Indian  more  nimble,  laid 
hold  of  it  first,  and  committed  it  to  the  fire,  religiously  covering 
it  over  with  hot  ashes.    This  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  offering,  per- 
haps first  fruits  to  the  Almighty  power  to  crave  future  success  in 
the  approaching  hunting  season,  and  was  celebrated  with  as 
much  decency  and  more  silence,  than  many  superstitious  cere- 
monies.   To  this  I  may  add  another  ceremony  at  bear  hunting, 
as  related  by  a  celebrated  author,  this  diversion  being  in  the 
winter,  when  this  animal  is  very  fat,  the  grease  that  swims  on 
the  broth  becomes  a  perfect  oil,  which  the  Indians  frequently 
drink  until  they  burst — As  soon  as  the  bear  is  killed,  the  hunter 
places  the  small  end  of  his  pipe  in  its  mouth,  and  by  blowing  in 
the  bowls,  fills  the  mouth  and  throat  full  of  smoke,  then  he  con- 
jures the  departed  Spirit  not  to  resent  the  injury  done  his  body, 
nor  to  thwart  his  future  sport  in  hunting,  but  as  he  receives  no 
answer  to  this,  in  order  to  know  if  his  prayers  have  prevailed, 
he  cuts  the  ligament  under  the  bear's  tongue ;  if  these  ligaments 
contract  and  shrivel  up,  being  cast  into  the  fire,  which  is  done 
with  great  solemnity  and  abundance  of  invocations:  then  it  is 
esteemed  a  certain  mark  (as  it  rarely  fails)  that  the  manes  are 
appeased.    It  was  now  time  to  return  to  our  fire,  where  we  laid 
us  down  to  rest. 

The  13th,  in  the  morning,  the  Indians  repaid  our  visit,  and 
entertained  us  with  a  familiar  conversation  for  half  an  hour  at 
the  fire.    We  then  set  out  up  the  creek,  where  I  observed  three 
noble  white  pine  trees,  with  many  large  green  cones  hanging  on 
the  top  and  side  branches  over  the  creek,  which  was  three  rods 
broad  and  pretty  deep ;  had  these  been  ripe  I  know  not  how  we 
should  have  got  at  them,  as  they  were  at  the  extremity  of  large 
branches,  that  hung  over  the  water,  on  which  part  of  the  branch 
they  generally  grow.    Soon  after  we  came  to  a  spacious  level  of 
middling  land,  oak  and  pine,  next  to  a  large  rich  bottom,  and  at 
the  upper  end  of  an  extensive  grove  of  white  pine,  after  this  a 
grassy  plain  of  twenty  acres,  then  round  the  end  of  a  hill,  and 
along  a  valley,  and  run  N.  by  W.  h'*gher  timber  and  good  land  on 
the  hillside  IST.  then  W.  and  lastly,  at  half  an  hour  after  8  N. 
here  our  Indians  shot  two  young  deer.     The  land  and  timber 
good,  brown  soil,  and  the  stones  flat  and  gritty.     From  hence 
going  over  a  hill  we  saw  a  gap  N,  N.  W.  and  descending  down  a 
steeD  part  of  the  hill  to  the  head  of  a  stony  brook  and  hollow,  we 
made  our  wav  through  it,  it  was  full  of  spruce  and  white  pine; 
at  the  bottom  we  killed  a  rattlesnake,  then  crossed  the  brook 
and  traversed  a  rich  bottom  N.  N.  E.  the  upper  end  pme,  spruce, 
oak,  laurel,  poplar  and  chestnut,  some  limes,  stony  and  brown 
soil,  several  times  crossed  the  creek  and  over  nch  bottoms  and 
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stony  hUlsides  with  laurel,  pine,  spruce  and  swamps,  till  towards 
nijrht.  On  the  north  side  of  a  deep  stony  yet  rich  soil,  I  found 
roots  of  ginseng ;  at  night  we  lodged  by  a  creek  and  the  two 
Indians  that  feasted  with  us,  who  accompanied  us  to  the  Oayuga 
branch. 

The  14th.     Having  forded  the  creek  we  kept  generally  a 
N    N    E.  course,  mostly  along  rich  bottoms  interspersed  with 
large  spruce  and  white  pine,  oak.  beach  and  plane  tree,  ginseng, 
ana  many  more.    We  frequently  passed  the  creek  (which  was 
very  strong)  for  the  mountains  often  closed  on  one  side ;  it  was 
big  enough  to  turn  two  mills.    At  9  o'clock  the  Indians  fished  tor 
trout,  but  caught  none^  being  provided  with  no  other  means  ot 
taking  them  but  by  poles  sharpened  at  the  end  to  strike  them, 
and  the  water  deep;  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  we  crossed  the  creek 
once  more  and  rode  along  a  fine  bottom,  full  of  great  wild 
nettles.     The  timber  was  sugar  birch,  sugar  maples    oak  and 
poplar.    Our  course  N.  W.  continued  until  after  12  o  clock,  then 
followed  the  east  branch  N.  N.  E.  about  a  mile,  all  a  rich  bottom, 
where  we  found  a  Licking  Pond,  where  we  dined ;  the  back  parts 
of  our  country  are  full  of  these  licking  ponds,  some  are  of  black 
sulphureous  mud,  some  of  pale  day,  the  deer  and  elks  are  fond 
of  licking  this  clay,  so  that  the  pond  becomes  enlarged  to  a  rood 
or  half  an  acre ;  the  soil,  I  suppose,  contains  some  saline  Particles 
agreeable  to  the  deer,  who  come  many  miles  to  one  ot  these 
places.    There  had  been  a  great  elk  there  that  morning,  but  the 
Indians  told  us  that  many  years  ago  some  Indians  quarre'ed 
there ;  in  the  squabble  one  lost  his  life,  and  that  this  made  the 
deer  keep  from  thence  for  many  years. 

Now  traveling  up  the  run  east,  we  left  it  on  the  right  hand, 
to  go  up  a  hill  covered  with  spruce,  oak  spruce,  laurel,  opulus, 
vew  with  ginseng  and  araliasrum  in  abundance ;  thence  kept  gen- 
erally an  east  course,  having  several  hollows  and  steep  ascents  and 
over  many  boggy  rotten  places,  some  laurel  and  very  high  timber, 
?hen  dowii  thfside  of  a  hill  to  an  old  beaver  dam,  over  which  we 
passed,  and  then  over  a  large  level  of  very  good  gp"^f '  i^*" 
timber  and  abundance  of  leatherbark  or  thymelea,  which  is  plen- 
tiful in  all  this  part  of  the  country.  Our  lodging  was  in  this 
spacious  flat. 
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When  you  buy  or  sell  timberland,  you  may  want  expert 
advice  as  to.  the  amount  of  lumber  on  a  give|i  area,  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  marketing  it,  or  you  may  want  to 
know  the  value  of  your  holdings  for  thepurpose  of  capital- 
izing. You  may  want  to  know  the  most  valuably  prpduct 
into  which  you  may  convert  your  timber,  when  and  when 
not  to  manufacture  it.    , 
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Forest  Fires  are  a  source  of  loss  which  belong  properly 
to  those  who  cause  them.  We  specialize  inmaking  investi- 
gations looking  toward  the  fixing  of  responsibility  for  forest 
fire  losses,  appraise  the  damage,  and,  if  necessary,  take 
charge  of  entire  case  from  start  to  lower  or  appellate  courts. 
Fires  having  occurred  within  six  years  are  collectable  in 
Pennsylvania.  ,,....'     •- 

Land  or  aerial  surveys  or  mapping,  railroad  construc- 
tion and  other  problems  of  the  landowner  and  lumberman 
have  been  handled  with  satisfaction  and  profit  to- our  cUents. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  handle  your  problem,  but  it  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  may  save  you  much  to  write  us  about  it. 
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Farquhar  Sawmills  are  distinctly  profitable.     They  meet  every  '•e51";^«'^|^ 
of  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.     They   are   correctly   fs.gnea 
strongly   and   substantially   built   and   may   be   depended    upon    to    cut   accurate 
lumber.  ■         f 

Built  in  sizes  suitable  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  lor 
light,  slender  logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  ^^^yin^-^f  Xlk^  Ask 
dogs.     Power  Receder-Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Acting  Set  Works.     Ask 

for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable  It 
delivers  a  steady  stream  of  power  all  day  long.  May  be  used  detached  or 
mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See  Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are  of  the  "Pe"  bottom,  water  front  type 
They  are  efficient,  easily  fired  with  coal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 
sf"P3.nfiGrs 

Parauhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 
similar  tyS  Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawm.ll-and 
on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

snappy  power. 
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Manufacturers  of  rough  forest  products  as  well  as  the 
better  finished  grades  of  lumber  in  Pennsylvania  and  ad- 
jacent territory,  a  service  in  standardization,  utilization, 
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Profits  On  Portable  Mills 

Vary 

Many  portable  mill  operators  think  theyVe  making  money 
until  they  check  up  on  their  repair  and  replacement  costs.  Then 
they  see  the  logic  in  buying  an  all-steel-iron  Knight  Mill.  It 
stands  the  gaff.  What  you  save  on  repairs  and  replacements 
boosts  your  profits. 

Write  for  Special  Bulletin. 


NO.    15  ALL-STEEL-IRON  SAW   MILL 


Portable  or  Stationary  Mills 

COMPLETE  CIRCULAR  OUTFITS 

KNIGHT  MFG.  CO. 


1700  Market  Avenue,  S. 


CANTON, 


OHIO 


Penna.  Lumber  &  Post  Co. 


Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 


FOREST  PRODUCTS 


Hyndman,  Pa. 


INSPECTION  SERVICE 

for 

ROUGH  FOREST  PRODUCTS 


We  offer  to  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  rough  forest 
products  a  service  that  will  save  you  money  from  shipment  and 
handlinjr  of  material  not  up  to  specifications.  Inspections  can  be 
made  at  point  of  origin  or  at  destination  and  will  cover  railroad 
and  mine  timber  and  lumber,  poles,  piling,  posts,  etc.  Specifica- 
tions worked  out  to  meet  needs  of  purchasers. 


Adjustments, 


and 


igations  Made 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

The  Forest  Service  Company 


TYRONE,  PA. 


EVEREH  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 
Specializing  in 

Switch  Ties  Railroad  Ties 

Trolley  Ties 
Oak  and  Chestnut  Lumber 

for  Railroad  and  Industrial  Use 

m 

AND 

Mine  Ties,  Pit  Posts,  Mine  Rails, 

Cross  Bars,  Sprags,  Caps, 
Mine  Car  Plank  and  Oak  Lumber 

for  Mine  Use. 


Your  business  handled  through  us  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  thirty  years  of  manufacturing 

Railroad,  Mine  and  Industriai  Lumber 

Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  are  in  the 
martlet  either  to  buy  or  sell. 


Main 


,  Mills  and  Loading  Yards 


EVERETT,  PENNA. 

**On  the  Lincoln  Highway 
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Pine  Department  and  Branch  Sales  Office 
411  Lyceum  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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WHY  NOT  TELL  THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  FOREST  FIRE 

LOSSES? 

The  American  Tree  Asociation  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
putting  out  a  Forest  Primer  to  mark  the  Semi-Centennial  of  For- 
estry in  the  United  States.  This  little  booklet  will  be  sent  to  any 
one  upon  receipt  of  three  CLnts  in  stamps,  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  American  citizen. 

In  a  leaflet  sent  out  by  the  Tree  Association  they  show  that, 
in  1924,  *'twenty-nine  million  acres  of  timber  land  was  burned 
over,  with  a  loss  of  thirty-eight  million  dollars,"  or  at  the  rate 
of  SI. 33  per  acre.  These  figures,  no  doubt,  represent  reports  of 
various  state  and  national  forestry  departments,  as  figures  given 
in  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Yearbook  for  1923  corresponds  very 
closely  with  these  given  by  the  American  Tree  Association. 

Now,  if  our  forest  fire  loss  only  amounts  to  thirty-eight  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year,  it  only  represents  the  per  capita  amount 
that  the  average  individual  spends  foolishly  each  day,  and  why 
make  all  this  fuss  about  it  when  other  losses  are  so  much  greater, 
or  if  the  loss  is  really  greater  than  this,  why  not  tell  the  truth 
about  it?  Forest  fires  are  the  result  of  a  mental  condition,  and 
to  change  a  mental  condition  it  usually  requires  some  startling 
figures,  or  something  to  show  the  danger  of  this  course  of 
thinking. 

As  an  example  of  the  effect  of  this  policy,  take  the  case  of  a 
timber  land  owner  who  has  spent  years  in  protecting  and  caring 
for  a  good  growth  of  timber,  has  paid  heavy  taxes  on  the  land 
and  spent  considerable  sums  keeping  forest  fire  out  of  it,  and 
after  this  stand  has  been  cared  for,  for  possibly  twenty  years, 
a  forest  fire  burns  over  it  and  the  state  forest  fire  warden  looks 
it  over  and  reports,  as  they  almost  invariably  do,  that  the  dam- 
age is  possibly  one  dollar  per  acre.  The  local  newspaper  comes 
out  and  says  that  a  forest  fire  burned  over  this  one  hundred  acre 
property,  doing  $100.00  worth  of  damage,  and  as  $100.00  is  a 
very  insignificant  sum,  those  who  hear  of  this  naturally  form 
the  opinion  that  the  loss  was  only  trifling,  and  that  this  party 
will  not  mind  having  lost  $100.00;  whereas  if  he  must  now  re- 
plant, at  a  cost  of  possibly  $15.00  for  clearing,  $10.00  for  plant- 
ing and  wait  twenty  years  for  timber  to  come  back  to  where  it 
was,  he  will  have  an  investment,  at  six  per  cent,  compound  inter- 


est  of  $72.95,  without  figuring  the  cost  of  supervision,  protec- 
tion or  taxes,  and  the  public,  whose  impression  of  the  damage 
from  forest  fire  will  take  little  pains  to  prevent  them  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  the  forests  or  to  extinguish  them  once  they 
are  started,  for  to  extinguish  a  fire  on  a  hundred  acre  tract, 
after  it  has  had  a  little  start,  will  require  ten  to  twenty  men,  and 
at  ordinary  wages  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  extinguish- 
ing the  fire  and  the  damage,  as  it  is  usually  reported,  \vill  be  so 
small  that  they  figure  they  may  as  well  leave  it  burn,  and  they 
ofttimes  do.  These  reports  of  damage  also  tend  to  cause  those 
who  start  forest  fires  to  regard  their  acts  as  not  being  a  serious 
offense  against  owners  or  the  public. 

The  question  of  loss  in  the  matter  of  other  property  is  usually 
based  on  reproduction  of  the  article  in  kind.  If  your  house 
burns  down,  and  it  is  insured,  a  contractor  is  quite  frequently 
called  in  and  asked  to  give  a  price  for  replacing  the  building, 
or,  if  it  be  furniture,  a  furniture  man  is  called  in  to  estimate  the 
value  of  replacing  the  furniture,  and  allowances  are  made  for 
depreciation,  etc.,  but  replacement  in  kind  is  the  basis  of  settle- 
ment. In  the  question  of  determining  forest  fires  damage  by  law, 
in  most  states,  replacement  values  are  eliminated  and  actual 
values — the  value  of  the  most  profitable  use  to  which  the  prop- 
erty can  be  put — are  taken.  In  reporting  forest  fire  loss,  the 
object  must  always  be  in  keeping  with  fact,  but  as  the  object  of 
reporting  forest  fire  loss  is  largely  to  call  attention  to  the  public 
and  the  forest  consuming  industries  to  this  loss,  why  should  not 
this  loss  be  based  on  replacement  cost?  If  there  were  a  never- 
failing  source  of  timber  supply  to  which  we  could  continually  go, 
and  where  free  timber  could  be  secured,  the  present  methods 
would  be  justified,  but  in  this  age,  when  artificial  planting  is 
being  resorted  to  on  a  large  scale,  and  where  forestry  is  being 
practiced  by  the  regrowth  from  sprouts  or  seedlings,  it  is  time 
to  reckon  forest  fire  damage  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  replacement. 

During  1925  the  writer  w'as  called  upon  to  estimate  the 
damage  on  a  tract  of  land  that  had  recently  been  burned  over. 
The  area  of  this  tract  was  first  given  as  600  acres,  and  on  later 
examination  the  area  was  increased  to  1,000  acres,  and  the 
damage  was  placed  as  $450.00.  Examination  showed  that  there 
was  a  good  growth  of  hardwood,  of  species  common  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  no  forest  fire  had  visited  the  ground  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  at  the  time  the  fire  fifteen  years  ago  had 
gone  over  the  tract  there  was  present  a  stand  of  trees  running 
from  small  seedlings  up  to  fully  matured  trees,  and  the  former 
fire  had  killed  most  of  the  small  trees,  but  many  of  the  larger 
trees  still  remain.  The  fire  of  1925  killed  practically  all  the  trees 
that  had  grown  up  in  the  last  fifteen  years  and  badly  damaged 
the  older  trees,  and  yet  this  damage  was  only  placed  at  $450.00. 
This  particular  area  abutted  on  a  railroad  and  an  improved  state 
highway,  and  was  within  an  average  haul  of  one  mile  of  a  town  of 
several  thousand  population,  and  if  this  damage  represents  the 


actual  loss,  there  is  surely  no  argument  for  us  to  practice  forestry 
in  Pennsylvania;  and  if  it  does  not  represent  the  actual  loss,  why 
not  tell  the  truth  about  it  ? 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  processes  and  conditions 
that  enter  into  tree  growth.  Pennsylvania  once  had  many,  and 
still  has  a  few  farmers  who  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  to 
grow  a  good  crop  is  to  have  some  ground  and  plant  some  seeds 
in  it.  Our  agricultural  colleges,  however,  have  shown  us  that 
many  other  things  are  necessary  for  a  profitable  crop.  In  the 
first  place,  ground  conditions  have  to  be  right;  in  the  second 
place,  the  crop  has  to  be  planted  at  the  proper  season ;  in  the  third 
place,  thq  soil  must  have  a  certain  degree  of  fertility  and  in 
proper  proportion;  in  the  fourth  place,  attention  must  be  given 
to  location  on  which  certain  crops  are  to  be  grown,  and  in  many 
other  ways  farming  has  been  reduced  to  pretty  near  an  exact 
science,  from  the  guess  work  of  the  past.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  lot  of  people  that  think  that  trees  merely  '*grow  up"  like 
Topsy,  without  care  or  without  requiring  anything  more  than 
soil. 

Trees  are  the  only  crop  that  can  be  grown  on  a  tract  of  land 
that  will  provide  their  own  fertilizer  and  leave  the  ground  richer 
than  when  they  started,  providing  they  are  not  disturbed  by  out- 
side influences  such  as  fire,  erosion  and  the  like. 

An  analysis  of  forest  litter,  such  as  leaves,  stems  and 
branches,  in  hardwoods  shows  that  they  contain  fertilizer  equal 
to  the  average  commercial  fertilizer  in  amounts  per  ton  for  kiln 
dried  forest  litter,  and  the  leaf  fall  of  deciduous  trees  of  one  year 
furnishes  the  fertilizer  for  growth  of  the  next  year  and  usually 
more  than  is  required,  so  that  the  soil  is  built  up  each  year. 
This  analysis  covered  the  leaf  fall  for  a  period  of  four  years,  but 
taking  the  humus  that  has  accumulated  for  centuries,  and  on 
which  the  trees  have  been  feeding,  the  proportion  will,  no  doubt, 
be  less. 

The  amount  of  fertilizer  thus  added  each  year  will  depend  on 
the  stand,  and  the  stand  naturally  will  take  care  of  itself,  build- 
ing a  large  amount  if  the  stand  is  close  and  a  lesser  amount  if 
not.  There  are  no  real  authentic  figures  from  which  to  form 
an  estimate  of  the  weight  of  leaf  fall,  decayed  limbs,  stems,  blos- 
soms, nuts  and  similar  substance  of  the  forest  flooi  each  year, 
but  indications  from  the  available  source  show  that  the  total  drv 
weight  of  this  leaf  fall  is  approximately  two  tons  in  good  stands. 

Now  let  us  see  what  happens  when  the  forest  burns.  The 
amount  of  damage  will  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  burn.  The 
light  spring  fire  may  only  burn  from  four  to  five  years'  deposits 
of  forest  litter,  and  running  from  that  to  ten  to  twelve  years, 
but  the  fall  or  summer  fire,  which  is  generally  a  ground  fire, 
ofttimes  bums  the  forest  accumulations  for  hundreds  or  possibly 
thousands  of  years.  Now,  some  people  imagine  that  this  converts 
the  fertilizer  into  a  powdered  form,  where  it  is  more  quickly 
available,  but  let  us  consider  this  for  a  moment.  Nitrogen, 
which  Is  the  fertilizer  that  has  to  do  with  rapid  growth,  and 


without  which  only  stunted  trees  can  be  grown,  is  immediately 
reduced  to  a  gas  by  forest  fire  and  goes  into  the  air  and  is  com- 
pletely lost.  Potash,  which  is  another  important  element,  is  con- 
verted into  very  small  particles,  and  on  steep  areas  is  washed 
away  by  heavy  rains,  or,  in  wet  periods,  seeps  into  the  ground 
and  is  carried  away  by  the  streams.  There  are  many  instances 
where  hard  fires  were  followed  by  heavy  rains  when  the  potash 
that  was  thereby  washed  into  the  streams  has  killed  all  the  fish. 
Some  of  us  who  were  reared  on  farms  can  remember  of  the  old 
process  of  making  soap  from  wood  ashes,  by  which  ashes  were 
put  into  a  wooden  box  and  water  poured  in  the  box  and  the 
drippings  from  this  box  of  ashes  furnished  the  lye  from  which 
our  grandmothers  made  soap.  Lime,  phosphate,  magnesia  and 
other  mineral  substances  are  also  converted  into  a  very  fine 
form  by  forest  fire  and  are  subject  to  run  off  on  steep  areas,  so 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  fertilizer  value  in  forest  litter  seventy 
per  cent,  of  it  is  lost  through  forest  fires. 

It  is  a  common  belief  in  Pennsylvania  that  thrifty  timber 
cannot  be  found  on  high  ground,  the  belief  being  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  ground  is  the  cause,  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  forest 
fires  burn  more  frequently  and  more  severely  on  this  high 
ground,  eliminating  the  fertilizer  which  is  the  tree  builder,  and 
this  is  largely  responsible  for  the  condition.  In  Clearfield  County, 
Pennsylvania,  there  is  a  high  elevation  known  as  The  Big  Knob, 
on  which  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
has  erected  a  fire  tower,  Here  is  a  high  area  that  has  been 
protected  from  fire  for  a  great  many  years,  and  on  which  there 
is  a  good  stand  of  timber,  and  which  refutes  the  argument  about 
growing  timber  on  high  ground. 

Forest  fires  burn  off  the  leaf  covering  and  expose  the  ground 
to  sun  and  air,  which  rapidly  take  up  the  moisture  which  is 
necessary  to  germinate  seeds  and  grow  trees.  Not  only  this,  but 
soil  in  which  the  small  fibre  roots  have  been  killed  is  subject  to 
erosion,  and  spring  thaws  or  heavy  rains  wash  great  quantities 
of  the  top  and  rich  soil  away. 

Forest  fire  damage  in  this  age  of  artificial  reforestation 
should,  therefore,  be  based  on  the  f ertihty  of  the  soil ;  its  ability 
to  hold  moisture ;  the  cost  of  replanting  •,  the  cost  of  the  land : 
the  cost  of  administration;  protection;  taxes,  etc.,  and  when  it  is 
thus  reported  we  will  be  talking  in  terms  that  will  apply  when 
the  crops  that  are  now  being  destroyed  will  be  harvested,  and 
when  the  true  situation  is  known  to  the  general  public  they  will 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  stop  this  loss. 


WOOD  OR  COAL  FOR  FUEL? 

Of  the  total  timber  cut  in  United  States  the  greatest  single 
use  to  which  it  is  put  is  that  of  fuel  wood,  which  consumes  38.33 
percent;  next  to  this  comes  lumber,  dimension  material  and 
sawn  ties  with  33.31  percent;  next  to  this  comes  fencing  with 
7.26  percent,  then  follows  in  their  order,  hewn  ties  at  3.39  per- 


cent; pulp  wood  at  2.36  percent;  mine  timbers  at  1.60  percent 
and  cooperage  at  1.27  percent,  and  none  of  the  other  uses  ex- 
ceeding one  percent.  Fuel  wood  represents  about  22  percent  of 
the  value  of  all  products  of  the  forests.  The  total  consumption 
of  fuel  wood  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  million  cords. 

In  Pennsylvania  for  1917  the  fuel  wood  consumption  was 
1,962,000  cords  for  fuel  wood  used  on  farms,  and  taking  the 
amount  used  by  all  users  it  is  safe  to  say  that  two  million  cords 
are  used  annually  in  this  state.  Taking  fourteen  cords  for  a 
carload  and  this  makes  a  total  of  142,000  carloads  of  fuel  w^ood 
per  year,  or  more  than  all  other  forest  products  produced  in  the 
state  combined.  This  amount  is  two  and  one-fourth  times  great- 
er than  the  total  amount  of  round  mine  timber  consumed  in  the 
mines  of  the  state  and  about  four  times  greater  than  the  total 
amount  of  round  mine  timber  produced  in  the  state.  This  seems 
like  a  strange  condition  in  a  state  that  has  coal,  oil  and  gas  so 
well  distributed  over  the  state,  and  coal  companies  that  have  to 
go  great  distances  for  their  timber  supply,  or  whose  market  for 
coal  has  fallen  off  might  do  well  to  investigate  the  factors  en- 
tering into  this  condition. 

Traveling  through  the  rural  sections  of  Pennsylvania  one 
sees  great  stacks  of  fuel  wood,  piled  near  the  homes,  and  exam- 
ination will  show  that  a  very  large  percent  of  the  timber  thus 
used  will  not  only  make  mine  timber,  but  the  finest  grade  of, 
lumber.  The  relative  value  of  wood  for  fuel  is  largely  deter- 
mined by  its  dry  weight,  and  the  relative  value  for  wood  for 
commercial  uses,  and  especially  for  strength,  is  largely  gov- 
erned by  the  same  reason,  so  therefore  the  wood  that  is  being 
used  for  fuel  purposes  is  well  adapted  to  the  general  industrial 

use.  ,     _     . 

A  cord  of  wood  will  usually  weigh  two  tons,  and  placing 
the  value  of  a  ton  of  wood  as  three-fourths  the  value  of  a  ton 
of  coal,  it  will  take  approximately  three  million  tons  of  coal  to 
furnish  the  same  amount  of  heat.  Here  is  a  possibilty  of 
market  in  which  the  element  of  competition  should  be  largely 
eliminated.  This  is  also  the  source  from  which  the  coal  mining 
industry  must  look  for  its  rapidly  diminishing  timber  supply. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  fuel  wood  users, 
there  is  little  in  the  way  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  a  great 
part  of  this  wood  to  the  mines  in  exchange  for  coal,  which  m 
turn  would  also  tend  to  increase  the  coal  consumption  from 
the  railroads  in  hauling  the  wood  to  the  mines  and  the  coal 

back 

To  illustrate  the  possibilities  along  this  line  let  us  take  a 
car  of  mine  posts  for  the  Bituminous  coal  field,  where  round 
posts  have  just  recently  sold  at  the  rate  of  $9.00  per  ton  de- 
livered and  on  which  the  freight  rate  will  run  about  $2.50  per 
ton  leaving  a  margin  of  $6.50  per  ton  FOB  cars,  shipping  point, 
and  while  the  price  for  standard  props  and  the  great  fluctua- 
tions in  price  will  bring  the  average  much  lower,  the  bulk  of 
the  material  being  cut  for  fuel  wood  is  of  the  smaller  trees. 


To  cut  this  wood  into  stove  wood  lengths  will  cost  far  more  than 
for  prop  lengths,  and  considering  the  fact  that  coal  has  a  greater 
per  ton  value  than  wood  there  are  very  few  localities  in  Penn- 
sylvania \yhere  this  wood  could  not  be  shipped  to  the  mines 
m  exchange  for  coal,  and  pay  the  farmer  a  fair  wage  and  give 
him  a  profit  besides. 

Mine  timber  is  a  low  priced  product  and  much  of  the  ma- 
terial that  IS  now  going  into  fuel  wood  could  be  manufactured 
into  more  valuable  products  were  the  owners  acquainted  with 
these  uses. 

There  are  several  things  standing  between  the  farmer  with 
his  wood  to  sell  and  the  coal  producer  with  his  coal  to  sell  and 
his  niine  timber  to  buy,  but  the  principal  things  are  inadequate 
freight  rates  and  a  knowledge  by  the  farmer  by  which  he  will 
be  assured  that  he  will  not  lose  his  product  from  some  of  the 
many  causes  that  now  exist,  chief  of  which  are  diversified  speci- 
fications and  the  great  fluctuations  in  price,  losses  from  bad 
accounts*  etc. 


TIMBER  AND  LUMBER  FOR  RAILROADS. 

Pennsylvania  has  11,414  miles  of  steam  railroads  and  4,423 
miles  of  electric  railroads,  and  with  double  track,  sidings,  yards, 
etc.,  has  a  total  mileage  of  approximately  21,700  miles,  and  at 
the  rate  of  2,640  ties  to  the  mile,  requires  35,588,000  railroad 
cross  ties.  The  life  of  a  tie  treated  with  preservative  runs  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  years  and  for  a  tie  without  preservative 
treatment,  from  three  to  five  years,  and  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  smaller  steam  railroads  and  many  of  the 
electric  railroads,  do  not  use  preservative  treatment,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  mountainous  nature  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
railroad  curves  and  grades,  tends  to  reduce  the  life  of  ties,  the 
average  life  of  cross  ties  for  all  purposes  runs  between  five  and 
six  years,  and  the  number  required  is  approximately  six  million 
ties  per  year. 

The  railroads  also  use  large  quantities  of  timber  for  poles 
and  figured  on  the  basis  of  a  total  mileage  of  15,876  miles  and 
poles  every  150  feet,  they  require  approximately  555,660  poles. 
There  is  no  accurate  data  on  the  life  of  a  pole  for  use  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  the  average  life  will  run  about  ten  years,  so  that 
the  annual  requirements  for  poles  in  connection  with  railways 
will  run  about  55,500  poles  per  year.  The  average  length  of 
the  poles  used  for  steam  railroads  is  greater  than  for  electric 
railroads,  altho  electric  railroads  use  great  quantities  of  short 
poles,  and  generally  use  double  the  amount  of  the  steam  rail- 
roads per  mile.  An  average  size  pole  for  both  uses  will  run 
approximately  30  feet  in  length,  7  inches  in  diameter  at  top 
and  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt. 

The  railroads  use  large  quantities  of  lumber  for  car  build- 
ing, crossing  plank,  repairs,  car  doors,  car  stakes  and  for  gen- 
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era!  purposes,  the  amount  of  which  for  Pennsylvania  is  estimat- 
ed at  120,000,000  feet. 

The  railroads  also  use  large  quantities  of  rough  products 
such  as  fence  posts,  piling,  handle  wood,  pin  wood,  etc.,  and 
here  again  there  is  no  authoritative  estimate,  but  from  statis- 
tics that  are  available  the  amount  consumed  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be  approximately  800  cars. 

The  combined  amount  and  value  of  lumber  products  used 
by  the  railroads  in  Pennsylvania  will  run  about  as  follows: 
6,000,000  railroad  ties  @  90c  each  FOB  cars . .  $5,400,000.00 

55,500  telephone  poles  @  $4.00  each  FOB  cars     222,000.00 
120,000,000  feet  of  lumber  @  $4.00  FOB  cars ....  4,800,000.00 

Other  rough  products  FOB  cars 200,000.00 

Making  a  total  of  approximately  29,500  carloads  of  lumber  with 
a  total  value  FOB  cars  of  $10,622,000.00. 

Railroad  timber  and  lumber  in  Pennsylvania  is  by  far  the 
most  desirable  class  of  trade  handled  by  the  lumber  manufac- 
turers.   In  the  first  place  lumber  can  usually  be  sold  to  the  rail- 
roads at  any  point  along  their  lines,  thus  giving  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  markets.    In  the  next  place  the  railroads  were  the  first 
large  lumber  consumers  to  adopt  uniform  standards  of  specifi- 
cations and  today  they  have  progressed  farther  than  any  other 
lumber  consuming  industry  in  this  direction.     In  the  purchase 
of  cross  ties  and  several  other  products,  while  it  may  be  said 
of  them  that  they  have  gone  together  and  fixed  prices  for  sim- 
ilar products,  this  price  fixing,  if  it  may  be  called  such,  has 
been  along  constructive  lines  in  that  a  price  is  fixed  for  periods 
of  from  six  months  to  one  year,  and  contracts  are  given  to  pro- 
ducers, whereby  they  can  proceed  with  the  manufacture  with 
full  knowledge  that  they/will  receive  the  price  so  fixed  during 
this  period.    The  prices  fixed  vary  little  as  between  the  different 
companies   and  have  very   consistently   followed   the   average 
trend.    This  condition  has  tended  to  prevent  flurries  m  the  labor 
market  of  tie  manufacturers,  and  the  regularity  of  price  and 
specification  has  done  much  to  eliminate  the  risks  that  now 
attend  the  manufacture  of  so  many  other  commodities. 

Inspection 

Inspection  of  the  great  majority  of  material  purchased  by 
railroads  is  made  by  inspectors  in  the  employ  of  the  companies 
themselves,  and  while  there  are  manufacturers  who  have  teit 
the  inspections  were  rigid,  the  majority  of  lumber  manufactur- 
ers consider  them  entirely  fair,  with  a  very  slight  variation 
among  the  different  inspectors. 

Manner  of  Purchase 

The  manner  of  purchase  and  payment  for  railroad  ties  is 
eminently  satisfactory  and  is  largely  made  direct  by  the  com- 
panies  themselves,  and  material  purchased  through  this  district 
from  wholesalers  have  resulted  in  very  little  loss,  which  would 
seem  to  indicate  the  exercise  of  greater  care  than  is  used  by 


some  other  industries  in  placing  orders  with  wholesalers.  Pay- 
ment for  cross  ties  in  particular  and  lumber  in  many  cases  with 
the  larger  railroads  has  been  made  by  sight  draft  a  few  days 
following  inspection,  and  this  has  been  a  great  advantage  to 
the  manufacturer  with  limited  capital. 

The  uniform  specifications,  the  manner  of  inspection,  pur- 
chase and  payment  by  the  larger  steam  railroads  represents  a 
great  saving  to  manufacturers,  and  if  it  were  adopted  by  the 
electric  railroads  and  other  lumber  consuming  industries  would 
add  much  to  the  profit  of  the  lumber  manufacturer  and  would 
certainly  be  an  advantage  to  the  consumer. 

The  American  Railway  Engineers'  Association  rules  govern 
the  specifications  for  a  great  part  of  the  railroad  lumber  re- 
quirements, and  their  work  in  this  connection  has  been  a  great 
service  alike  to  producer  and  consumer,  and  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  it  is  hoped  that  electric  railroad  companies,  as  well 
as  industrial  concerns  using  railroad  ties,  who  have  not  done 
so,  will  adopt  these  specifications  so  that  when  railroad  material 
is  specified  there  may  be  more  uniformity. 

57  Varieties  Now  In  Use 

Electric  railways  and  industrial  consumers  of  railroad  ties 
and  timber  are  specifying  about  55  of  the  57  varieties  with 
which  the  railroad  timber  and  lumber  manufacturer  has  to  con- 
tend, and  while  electric  companies  are  justified  in  using  a 
smaller  and  different  specification,  standardization  would  both 
decrease  the  cost  to  them  and  increase  the  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  prevent  a  great  waste  in  timber. 

American  Railway  Engineers'  Association  rules  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers' 
Association  at  Tyrone  Pa.,  who  will  be  pleased  to  cooperate  with 
consumers  in  an  attempt  to  standardize  the  requirements  of 
railroad  lumber,  cross  ties  or  timber. 


CHRISTMAS  TREES. 

Just  before  Christmas  when  our  minds  are  turning  toward 
the  celebration  of  the  greatest  Holiday  in  the  year  and  tne 
little  folks  are  counting  on  that  companion  event — The  Christ- 
mas Tree — along  comes  that  man  who  would  take  this  joy  away 
by  placing  a  ban  on  the  cutting  of  the  trees. 

Conservation  is  a  commendable  thing,  if  not  taken  too  far, 
but  when  you  consider  that  for  every  tree  destroyed  for  Christ- 
mas, there  are  five  hundred  destroyed  by  forest  fire,  it  would 
seem  that  energy  might  be  directed  toward  fire  prevention  for 

a  while  at  least. 

• 

The  Spring  forest  fire  season  will  soon  be  here.  Let  us  save 
the  trees  from  fire  and  there  will  be  sufficient  for  Christmas 
and  all  other  uses. 
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SAVE  THE  FOREST 

By  GEORGE  H.  WIRT 

Chief  Forest  Fire  Warden,  Penna.  Dept.  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

This  is  not  an  appeal  to  anyone  to  save  the  trees  of  a 
forest  when  they  have  reached  a  size  at  which  they  are  market- 
able. Forest  trees  constitute  a  crop  of  the  soil  just  as  truly 
as  wheat,  and  as  wheat  is  cut  when  it  is  ripe  so  should  trees 
be  cut  when  they  are  ripe.  But  it  is  possible  to  cut  and  use 
trees  and  still  save  the  forest  from  which  they  came. 

We  have  reached  the  stage  in  Pennsylvania  when  fully 
80%  or  more  of  our  timber  needs  have  to  be  brought  over  great 
distance.  The  cost  of  transportation  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
timber  at  the  mill,  making  high  priced  timber  here  and  increas- 
ing the  price  of  everything  else,  for  somewhere  in  the  produc 
tion,  manufacture  and  marketing  of  every  necessity  the  price 
of  wood  becomes  a  factor. 

The  trend  of  the  times  is  to  concentrate  efforts  in  agricul- 
ture and  to  produce  a  higher  quantity  and  a  higher  quality  of 
farm  produce  from  only  the  better  areas  of  farm  land.  There 
is  not  much  new  land  being  cleared  for  farming.  Rather,  many 
acres  of  cleared  land  are  reverting  to  forest.  There  is  little 
reason  therefore,  why  forests  should  be  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  a  more  productive  use  of  the  soil  and  there  is  every  reason 
for  growing  our  own  wood  within  easy  reach  of  our  own 
markets. 

Since  the  forest  is  a  soil  crop  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
and  experience  proves  the  fact,  that  the  application  of  common 
sense  in  the  cutting  and  growing  of  trees  will  produce  sat- 
isfactory results.  Certain  it  is  that  land  which  is  not  producing 
all  it  is  capable  of  producing,  is  a  burden  upon  the  land  that 
is  kept  productive.  It  is  possible  therefore  to  cut  trees  and  save 
the  forest.  Trees  can  and  should  be  cut  so  that  other  trees 
will  follow  to  be  cut  at  a  later  date.  Tree  weeds  can  be  cut  out, 
valuable  trees  can  be  favored  and  young  trees  can  be  encour- 
aged at  the  right  time  so  as  to  use  up  all  the  sun,  wind,  and 
rain  that  is  available  to  a  given  area.  Instead  of  8  or  10  thou- 
sand feet  to  the  acre  being  a  crop  of  trees  as  now,  we  might 
just  as  well  be  growing  a  crop  that  would  yield  40  to  50  or 
more  thousand  feet  in  the  same  period  of  growth. 

But  the  great  difficulty  is  the  danger  from  fire.  Many  a 
land  owner  would  do  something  for  a  better  crop  of  timber  if 
it  were  not  for  the  possibility  of  fire  wiping  out  his  efforts, 
time  and  money.  Most  forest  land  owners  know  the  danger 
of  fires,  but  few  do  what  they  might  to  protect  themselves. 
Doors  and  windows  of  our  homes  are  not  left  unlocked  for  any 
prowling  robber  to  get  in  if  he  happens  along,  nor  is  the  State 
expected  to  keep  all  robbers  out  of  individual  homes.  Neither 
do  we  expect  the  State  to  keep  an  organization  ready  to  be  on 
the  jump  to  prevent  andi  extinguish  fires  in  our  straw  stacks 
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and  barns.  Some  responsibility  rests  upon  each  owner  and  each 
community.  Forest  property  is  just  as  valuable  as  some  of  the 
property  found  in  homes,  in  fact  it  is  houses  and  house  furnish- 
ings in  *'the  raw.''  It  is  just  as  inflammable  as  straw  stacks 
and  barn  contents.  But  we  do  not  clean  up  what  ought  to  be 
cleaned  up  in  our  forest.  We  do  not  keep  roads  and  trails  open. 
We  do  not  take  ordinary  prevention  measures  which  common 
sense  would  indicate.  We  do  not  help  ourselves.  We  are  not 
even  careful  with  fire  ourselves. 

Now  of  course,  forest  fires  do  not  always  come  from  our 
own  operations  and  for  this  reason  the  State  has  built  up  a 
system  of  forest  fire  towers  and  an  extinction  force  to  help  the 
forest  land  owners  protect  forests  but  not  to  assume  the  entire 
burden.  No  such  organization  can  be  perfect,  especially  in  the 
eyes  of  one  whose  land  has  been  burned  over,  but  with  the 
help  of  those  interested  in  saving  the  forest  because  of  the  con- 
tinued timber  crops  to  be  expected,  such  an  organization  is  ac- 
complishing much  and  can  be  made  to  accomplish  a  great  deal 
more. 

Briefly  some  of  the  things  forest  land  owners  can  do  to 
prevent  loss  from  forest  fires  are: 

Keep  your  woods  free  from  dead  trees,  standing  or  down. 

Fell  trees  away  from  roads,  trails,  railroads  and  boundary 
lines  of  properties. 

In  swamping  trees,  scatter  brush  as  much  as  possible. 

Use  as  much  of  the  branch  wood  as  can  be  marketed. 

If  it  does  not  pay  to  market  it,  give  it  away  if  possible. 

Keep  roads  and  trails  open  and  mineral  soil  exposed. 

Keep  boundary  lines  open  and  well  marked. 

Post  fire  warnings  throughout  area  (Posters  furnished  by 
State). 

Eucourage  hunting  and  fishing  by  local  people  within  your 
holdings. 

Be  extremely  careful  of  fire  yourself  in  and  near  the 
forests. 

Help  the  fire  warden  and  have  your  men  help  promptly. 
Help  place  responsibility  upon  the  proper  person  for  each 
fire. 

See  that  he  pays  for  the  damage  he  has  done  and  for  the 
cost  of  extinguishing  the  fire. 


INSURANCE  COSTS  IN  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE 

From  a  survey  of  insurance  costs  for  the  lumber  manu- 
facturer of  Pennsylvania  the  industry  must  be  extremely  haz- 
ardous or  the  rates  are  unduly  high.  Starting  with  Standing 
Timber  Insurance  for  ayerage  locations  and  the  rate  is  approx- 
imately $2.00  per  hundred  per  jear  for  insurance  against  fire. 
On  this  insurance  there  are  many  conditions  on  which  the  rate 
charge  is  much  higher,  while  favorable  conditions  will  bring  a 
reduction.      Taking    Workmen's    Compensation    Insurance    for 
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manufacture  and  the  rate  is  $5.80  per  hundred,  or  more  than 
double  that  for  the  Bituminous  coal  mining  industry,  and  in 
rough  products  this  rate  amounts  to  practically  21/2%  of  the 
selling  price  FOB  cars.  The  next  element  of  insurance,  which 
IS  msurance  against  fire  for  timber  manufactured  in  the  woods. 
For  a  policy  that  is  not  subject  to  cancellation  the  rate  is  $12.50 
per  hundred  by  the  year,  or  $2.50  per  hundred  by  the  month. 
For  timber  and  sawmills  where  timber  or  lumber  is  piled  within 
100  feet  of  the  sawmill  the  rate  is  $7.50  per  hundred;  with  a 
clear  space  of  100  feet  the  rate  is  $3.50;  with  a  clear  space  of 
150  feet  the  rate  is  $2.75,  and  with  a  clear  space  of  200  feet  the 
rate  is  $1.50.  Credit  Insurance,  by  which  the  lumber  manufac- 
turer could  insure  his  accounts  against  loss  from  failure  to  pay, 
etc.,  while  not  generally  purchased  by  lumbermen,  could  not  be 
had  on  many  accounts  at  any  price,  will  cost  an  average  of  about 
$3.00  per  hundred. 

To  the  average  lumbermen  these  charges  may  appear  to  be 
excessive,  but  they  are  no  doubt  arrived  at  from  the  experience 
of  msurers,  and,  therefore,  indicate  that  the  business  is  extra 
hazardous,  or  is  poorly  conducted,  the  latter  of  which  is  evi- 
dently true. 

Taking  a  tract  of  timber,  for  instance,  and  we  have  the  al- 
ternative of  paying  this  insurance  or  taking  the  risks,  and  while 
a  very  large  majority  take  the  risks,  the  losses  suffered  will 
just  about  balance  the  cost  of  insurance.  Some  individuals  may 
take  the  chance  and  not  have  any  loss  for  a  given  period,  but 
taking  the  business  as  a  whole  and  the  average  will  be  pretty 
well  maintained,  so  that  we  may  safely  use  these  rates  as  a 
basis  for  calculating  the  insurance  dost,  or  the  risks  of  the  busi- 
ness. Ignoring  the  cost  of  timber  insurance  and  accepting  in- 
stead 35%  of  the  possible  yield,  and  considering  65%  of  the 
possible  yield  as  the  cost  to  the  land  owner,  and  starting  with 
Compensation  Insurance  the  lumber  manufacturer  has  an  aver- 
age charge  of  $1.75  per  hundred  dollars  of  his  selling  price 
FOB  cars.  Taking  fire  insurance  on  timber  in  the  woods,  timber 
at  mill  and  in  yards  and  considering  the  winter  season  and  the 
average  periods  that  lumber  is  held,  and  the  fire  insurance  cost 
will  average  $2.50  per  hundred  dollars  of  the  selling  price  FOB 
cars.  Add  to  this  the  credit  insurance  cost  of  $3.00  per  hundred 
and  you  have  an  insurance  cost  equivalent  of  7^4%  of  the  sell- 
ing price  FOB  cars,  without  considering  the  cost  of  steam  boiler, 
public  Hability,  ietc. 

Here  is  a  field  of  activity  that  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  lumber  manufacturers.  The  insurance  cost  is  several  times 
larger  than  it  is  in  several  other  industries  where  the  general 
hazard  is  no  greater,  and  lumbermen  should  adopt  safety  meas- 
ures to  eliminate  risks  to  employees,  and  especially  in  the  care 
of  forest  fires  could  great  savings  be  had,  both  in  regard  to 
manufactured  timber  or  to  growing  timber,  and  if  each  lumber- 
man before  accepting  accounts^  instead  of  taking  the  report  from 
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the  bank  of  prospective  purchasers,  would  go  to  his  own  bank, 
or  some  responsible  rating  agency,  much  of  the  loss  from  bad 
accounts  would  thereby  be  eliminated,  and  if  when  unsatisfactory 
settlements  are  made  these  conditions  were  reported  to  this  asso- 
ciation they  could  be  compiled  and  passed  out  to  members  with 
the  resultant  saving  in  loss  from  this  source.  If  consumers  of 
forest  products  could  arrange  to  leave  manufacturers  ship  their 
products  from  the  woods  largely  in  the  winter  season  it  would 
help  to  eliminate  the  forest  fire  loss,  and  if  manufacturers  would 
do  their  felling  of  trees  during  the  period  when  the  leaves  are  off 
it  would  greatly  reduce  the  hazard,  both  to  manufactured  ma- 
terial, as  well  as  present  and  future  growth. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 


Lumber  conditions  for  the  building  trade  are  a  little  below 
that  of  last  year  at  this  time  and  Southern  Pine  has  just  taken 
a  drop  of  $1.00.  Pennsylvania  White  Pine  is  in  very  poor 
position  and  both  price  and  demand  are  oflf.  Manufacturers  are 
advised  to  make  a  study  of  the  conditions  before  proceeding 
with  manufacture. 

During  last  week  Southern  Hardwood  dropped  from  $3.00 
to  $5.00  per  thousand,  but  local  hardwood  demand  has  been 
good  for  seasoned  stock. 

Prices  on  railroad  cross  ties  have  remained  the  same  as 
last  year  with  good  demand.  Railroad  switch  timber  and  lum- 
ber, however,  is  off  a  few  dollars,  with  fair  demand.  Industrial 
and  trolley  ties  are  in  both  better  demand  and  better  prices 
than  last  year. 

The  resumption  of  the  Anthracite  industry  found  great 
stocks  that  had  been  accumulated  during  the  time  the  mines 
were  closed  down  and  prices  are  from  ten  to  twenty  percent 
below  normal,  and  while  demand  is  good  the  stocks  on  hand  will 
take  care  of  requirements  for  several  months. 

With  the  resumption  of  the  Anthracite  mines  there  was  a 
general  slowing  down  in  the  Bituminous  coal  mining  districts 
and  especially  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  where  the  present 
price  on  coke  is  one-third  of  the  price  thirty  days  ago  and  is  so 
near  the  cost  of  production  that  little  incentive  remains  to  oper- 
ate. Standard  props  are  considerably  off  in  price  and  demand, 
while  round  props  are  slightly  off.  3x5  mine  ties  are  in  fair 
demand  at  prices  prevailing  January  and  February,  but  4  inch 
and  5  inch  ties  are  badly  off  both  in  price  and  demand  due  to 
the  great  surplus  in  1925,  and  which  if  not  absorbed  by  the 
Anthracite  trade  will  result  in  great  quantities  deteriorating 
before  they  can  be  marketed. 

The  paper  industry  is  not  in  a  very  favorable  position,  and 
while  prices  will  not  be  made  up  for  1926  until  about  the  first 
of  April  it  is  understood  they  will  be  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar  under  1925  prices  and  many  of  the  companies  have  al- 
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ready  begun  to  stop  shipments,  and  while  eighty  to  ninety 
percent  of  paper  wood  is  coming  from  Canada,  producers  ot 
this  material  should  not  cut  any  of  this  stock  without  contract 
unless  they  contemplate  holding  it  over  until  next  season,  bome 
contracts  are  still  being  given  for  Cucumber,  Aspen,  Linn  and 
Poplar. 

The  extract  wood  industry  has  nearly  gone  the  way  of  the 
Charcoal  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  and  altho  there  are  great 
quantities  of  dead  Chestnut  and  Rock  Oak  suitable  for  tanning 
extract,  it  seems  as  though  we  are  about  to  lose  the  only  re  • 
maining  consumer,  the  Oak  Extract  Company  of  Newport  Pa. 
Late  last  year  they  sent  out  a  notice  deferring  shipment  on 
account  of  a  freight  increase  and  just  recently  they  have  sent 
out  a  notice  that  they  will  receive  no  more  wood  after  March 
10th,  when  they  expect  to  close  down  for  an  indefinite  period 
and  probably  abandon  plant. 

The  pole  market  is  in  good  condition  both  in  regard  to  price 
and  demand,  brought  about  largely  through  the  loss  of  Chestnut 
from  bliffht.  Lumbermen  are  warned,  however,  not  to  cut 
poles  that  have  been  killed  by  the  blight  without  first  deter- 
mining  the  requirements  of  users. 


SHORT  COURSE  IN  DRY  KILN  ENGINEERING 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syracuse  Um- 
versity  is  offering  a  short  course  in  dry  kiln  engineermg  from 
March  15th  to  25th,  inclusive.    The  course  will  include  the  fol- 

lowincr  * 

How  to  pile  lumber  properly  for  kiln  drying. 

How  to  make  all  the  tests  on  lumber  to  determine  its  mois- 

'"'•  ^ZTiSMr^ilTSSmo.s  of  kiln  air-temperature 

and  relative  humidity.  .,..••    ^.n„a 

How  to  test  and  measure  circulation  in  kilns. 
How  to  operate  kilns  by  means  of  automatic  re^lators  as 

well  as  by  hand  control.  j  •      4.v,„,v, 

How  to  locate  kiln  troubles  and  means  of  remedying  them. 

How  to  keep  the  kiln  in  repair. 

How  to  prepare  kiln  layouts  for  the  most  efficient  handling 

of  lumber  to  and  from  the  kilns.  ,     .  „ 

How  to  select  type  and  size  of  kilns  for  a  particular  drying 

^'"''^Thl' only  expenses  connected  with  the  short  course  will  be  a 
registration  fee  of  $25.00,  plus  the  expenses  incident  to  the  trip 
to  Syracuse  and  living  expenses  while  there. 

Anyone  interested  in  taking  this  course  should  address  cor- 
respondence to  Prof.  Raymond  J  Hoyle,  New  York  State  College 
c*  i^orestrv.  Syracuse,  New  York, 
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REFORESTATION  PROGRESS  BY  COAL  MINING 

COMPANIES 

In  the  matter  of  reforestation  by  industries  not  directly 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business  the  coal  industry  has  taken  the 
lead.  This  action  is,  no  doubt,  prompted  by  the  fact  that  tim- 
ber supplies  are  moving  farther  away  from  the  coal  mining 
districts,  and  prices  have  been  constantly  increasing.  Mine 
timber  is  a  low  priced  product  in  which  transportation  is  about 
fifty  percent  of  the  cost,  and  while  lumber  generally  can  be  se- 
cured  from  the  large  lumber  producing  areas  the  transporta- 
tion charge  on  mine  timber  will  not  permit  of  long  hauls. 

The  interest  of  coal  mining  companies  in  reforestation  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  question  of  future  timber  supply,  as 
in  Pennsylvania  and  throughout  the  country  generally  refores- 
tation must  be  taken  up  if  this  country  is  to  maintain  its  in- 
dustrial leadership,  and  the  experience  gained  by  large  indus- 
tries, who  will  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  bulk  of  the  tax  for  a 
government  directed  forest  policy,  or  government  ownership  of 
the  forests,  will  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  from  which 
they  can  determine  the  advisability  of  government  ownership 
or  control  and  the  best  policy  to  adopt. 

Among  the  leading  Bituminous  coal  companies  engaged  in 
reforestation  in  Pennsylvania  are  the  Allegheny  River  Mining 
Company,  Berwind  White  Coal  Mining  Company,  Bethlehem 
Mines  Corporation,  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation, 
Rockhill  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  the  Wilmore  Coal  Com- 
pany. There  are  many  companies  in  the  Anthracite  field  who 
have  taken  up  reforestation,  the  most  intensive  of  which  is 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company.  Some 
of  these  companies  employ  more  foresters  and  have  planted 
more  trees  than  many  of  the  states,  and  in  several  cases  this 
forestry  work  is  paying  dividends  for  the  present,  while  at 
the  same  time  assuring  a  future  timber  supply. 

The  growing  of  timber  as  a  business  or  industry  up  to  this 
time,  except  in  a  few  cases,  has  not  justified  itself  from  an 
economic  standpoint  and  first  hand  information  by  consuming 
industries  will  be  a  great  asset  in  shaping  a  policy  for  the 
industry  itself  and  the  country  in  general. 

The  bulk  of  mine  timber  for  the  coal  trade  must  come  from 
outside  sources,  if  the  mining  companies  are  not  to  greatly 
increase  their  holdings,  so  therefore  the  industry  should  make 
a  study  of  conditions  necessary  to  assure  a  future  supply,  as 
well  as  the  comparative  costs  of  growing  and  manufacturing 
with  mine  labor  or  getting  it  from  outside  sources,  and  in  this 
connection,  it  should  be  remembered  that  65%  of  the  possible 
yield  from  Pennsylvania's  forest  land  is  now  being  wasted 
through  forest  fire  and  that  of  the  remaining  timber,  great 
quantities  are  now  being  wasted  through  diversified  specifica- 
tions and  high  cost  of  distribution,  that  could  be  remedied  by 
the  industry  at  a  great  saving  over  present  costs. 
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The  railroads,  knowing  these  conditions,  took  steps  many 
years  ago  to  simplify  specifications  and  to  make  the  return  to 
the  producer,  from  whom  they  secure  the  greater  part  of  their 
local  ties,  as  great  as  the  general  market  would  warrant,  to 
contract  for  long  periods  and  instead  of  the  fluctuation  in  price 
that  in  mine  timbers  varies  as  much  as  30%,  the  railroads  vary 
not  over  5%  and  this  has  taken  much  of  the  hazard  out  of  the 
business. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  a  crop  of  timber  and  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  financial  returns,  the  small 
landowner  will  not  make  the  attempt. 


COOPERATION  OR  EXTERMINATION? 

The  Bituminous  coal  industry  in  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  Pennsylvania,  is  now  engaged  in  paying  the  price 
of  what,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  name,  might  be  called  its 
period  of  sowing  wild  oats.  Here  is  an  industry  with  a  history 
equally  as  much  remarkable  for  its  making  millionaires  as  it 
is  of  making  paupers.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  world  war  coal 
mining  was  not  only  a  hazardous,  but  a  poorly  paying  industry. 
The  war  came  along  and  made  many  operators,  who  had  scarce- 
ly anything,  millionaires.  The  number  who  were  made  million- 
aires naturally  has  been  very  much  exaggerated,  and  today, 
about  eight  years  after  the  war,  it  is  safe  to  say  fhat  ninety 
percent  of  those  who  made  money  during  the  war  period  have 
lost  all  that  was  made  during  the  war,  and  many  have  lost  all 
they  had  made  before  that  time,  and  the  industry  as  a  whole 
is  even  worse  off  today  than  before  the  war. 

The  condition  of  the  coal  mining  industry,  some  may  main- 
tain, is  affected  from  outside  influences  such  as  organized  labor, 
discriminatory  freight  rates,  etc.,  and  while  it  may  be  true 
that  organized  labor  has  added  very  greatly  and  unjustly  to 
the  cost  of  coal  mining,  and  the  government  has  regulated  it 
unduly,  the  great  underlying  cause  of  all  this  difficulty  is  lack 
of  cooperation  between  the  industry  as  a  whole.    Even  the  right 
to  organize  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  government  inter- 
ference but  here  again  cooperation  could  have  solved  this  ques- 
tion    In  spite  of  all  that  history  has  shown  of  the  folly  of  con- 
flict between  nations  and  peoples,  the  various  groups  m  the  coal 
industry  are  still  playing  the  war  game.     The  West  Virginia 
operators  are  conducting  a  war  of  extermination  on  their  north- 
ern competitors,  and  operating  groups  to  the  south  of  West 
Virginia  in  turn  are  making  things  interesting  for  the  West 
Virginia  groups.     Other  groups  throughout   the   country   are 
continually    conducting    more    or    less    aggressive    campaigns 
against  each  other.     Individual  operating  companies  m  these 
groups  are  following  the  same  tactics  in  an  even  more  aggres- 
sive manner.    Many  of  these  groups  and  individuals  have  had 
legislative  and  government  freight   rate  decisions  to   support 
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their  interests.  The  war  debts  of  these  various  groups,  it  has 
been  figured,  and  not  wholly  without  reason,  should  be  passed 
on  to  the  public.  The  public  feeling  the  greatly  increased  bur- 
den have  felt  that  they  are  being  treated  unfair  and  have  asked 
for,  and  have  succeeded,  in  having  regulatory  laws  passed,  the 
administration  of  which  have  been  costly,  and  the  provisions 
of  which  have  added  greatly  to  the  cost  of  coal  mining. 

In  a  civilized  nation,  and  among  civilized  and  intelligent 
people,  this  state  of  affairs  is  hard  to  understand.  Most  any- 
one will  admit  from  an  international  standpoint  that  the  costs 
of  wars  must  fall  on  all  the  people,  and  looking  at  it  from  this 
standpoint  one  wonders  the  logic  that  has  even  permitted  it  to 
continue  to  this  time.  That  Bible  passage  that  says:  **Let  there 
be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee,  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my 
herdmen  and  thy  herdmen;  for  we  be  brethren,''  if  viewed 
only  from  the  economic  standpoint  and  put  into  practice  would 
save  this  industry,  its  employees  and  the  public  billions  of  dol- 
lars. This  Biblical  saying  is  just  another  way  of  saying — co- 
operation— and  if  the  industry  and  its  employees  were  to  study 
the  fields  properly  belonging  to  it  and  not  try  to  gain  other 
fields  by  force  they  could  largely  eliminate  the  cost  of  the 
warfare  that  is  now  going  on  and  which  many  times  exceeds 
their  present  profits  from  the  industry. 

In  the  economic  race  that  is  now  going  on  between  nations 
this  country  must  either  eliminate  much  of  its  wasteful  prac- 
tices or  fall  behind  in  the  race,  and  in  a  nation  that  has  done  so 
much  for  the  common  cause  of  humanity  and  has,  and  always 
will  stand  ready  to  work  for  this  cause,  is  it  not  time  that  we 
take  stock  of  ourselves? 


AN  EXPLANATION 


An  article  in  January's  Bulletin  entitled  'The  Middleman," 
while  generally  understood  by  the  trade  as  referring  to  the  mid- 
dleman in  rough  forest  products,  has  been  interpreted  by  a  few 
as  reflecting  on  the  lumber  wholesaler,  or  middleman,  and  while 
we  feel  that  the  article  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  the  middle- 
man, as  well  as  the  fact  that  he  has,  and  does,  perform  a  service, 
we  want  to  state  that  this  association  accepts  as  members  those 
who  are  wholesalers,  providing  they  are  also  manufacturers,  and 
that  it  desires  to  co-operate  with,  and  must  have  the  co-operation 
of,  the  purely  wholesaler  if  conditions  that  now  exist  in  the 
trade  are  to  be  corrected. 

Many  of  the  members  of  this  association  are  also  members 
of  various  wholesale  lumber  associations,  and  it  would  be  folly, 
in  the  face  of  present  conditions,  to  criticize  a  service  that  is 
so  indispensable,  and  which,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  has 
been  satisfactorily  handled  by  the  wholesaler. 

Heretofore  there  has  been  no  organization  representing  the 
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manufacturers  of  rough  forest  products,  such  as  are  manufac- 
tured throughout  this  district  for  mine  timber  and  lumber,  rail- 
road timber  and  lumber,  paper  wood,  posts,  poles,  piling,  etc.,  nor 
has  there  been  any  organization  representing  those  who  deal 
solely  in  these  products,  and  credit  rating  agencies  have  not 
listed  those  who  deal  in  many  of  these  products  unless  they  also 
deal  in  lumber  proper  coming  from  the  large  lumber  manufac- 
turers, and  this  has  left  an  opening  for  unscrupulous  dealers 
who  are  taking  a  heavy  toll,  and  whose  operations  during  1925 
alone  have  absorbed  more  than  any  profit  that  might  have  other- 
wise been  made  in  the  industry,  taken  as  a  whole. 

During  1917  lumber  manufacturers  attempted  to  form  an 
organization,  but  this  organization  was  induced  to  accept  certain 
wholesalers  into  membership  who  proceeded  to  vote  it  out  of 
existence  for  the  openly-expressed  fear  that  if  the  manufacturer 
knew  too  much  about  the  business  they  could  not  exploit  it,  and 
one  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  effort  fleeced  manufacturers  out 
of  more  than  one  million  dollars.  This  same  type  of  dealer  has 
been  doing  everything  possible  against  the  present  organization, 
but,  fortunately,  his  motives  have  been  recognized  and  all  indi- 
cations point  to  his  moving  into  more  fertile  fields. 

There  are  not  many  of  this  unscrupulous  type  of  dealer,  and 
he  is  costing  the  legitimate  dealer  nearly  as  much  as  the  manu- 
facturer, in  that  he  is  not  a  fair  competitor,  and  unfortunately 
his  questionable  practices  have  created  hostility  toward  the 
dealer  in  general,  and  this  association  only  seeks  to  eliminate  this 
unouestionable  dealer,  and  to  this  end  will  gladly  co-operate 
with  wholesaler  or  consumer. 


RATE  DISCRIMINATION  AND  COMPETITION. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  the  government  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money,  and  courts  have  been  clogged  with 
rate  discrimination  cases  instituted  at  the  requests  of  various 
shippers,  and  rate  discrimination  paved  the  way  of  many  a  suc- 
cessful political  campaign.  In  the  last  few  years  the  position 
seems  to  have  been  reversed,  and  the  people  are  lignting  the 
government  for  its  rate  discrimination.  On  account  of  changing 
economic  conditions,  frequent  changes  in  rate  are  ofttimes  eco- 
nomically sound,  and  the  rate  maker  has  no  easy  task  in  deter- 
mining the  equities  in  the  case  presented  to  him.  The  fact  that 
pressure  can  be  brought  on  our  government  agencies  is  a  hopelul 
sign  and  we  are  thus  assured  that  if  the  people  will  unite  and 
make  their  wants  known,  there  is  a  chance  for  redress.  Ihose 
wishing  to  secure  preferential  freight  rates  usually  prepare  their 
argument  for  months,  or  even  years,  and  usually  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  who  stand  to  lose  by  these  rates.  The  rail- 
roads complain,  and  justly,  that  rate  making  is  out  ot  tneir 
hands,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  complaint  even  when  it  was  in 
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their  hands.    Rate-making  solely  in  the  hands  of  either  the  rail- 
roads or  the  government  is  an  unsound  policy. 

In  the  war  that  is  continually  going  on  within  and  between 
industries  there  is  always  the  attempt  to  gain  preferential 
freight  rates,  and  here  is  found  one  of  the  great  arguments  for 
consolidations  and  unit  control  of  an  industry.  As  an  example 
of  the  effect  of  freight  rates,  the  recent  action  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  giving  a  lower  freight  rate  for  coal 
coming  from  the  West  Virginia  and  southern  fields,  over  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  going  to  the  lake  ports  and  New  England,  is  surely  a 
short-sighted  pohcy.  The  coal  mining  industry  is  now  100% 
over-developed,  and  the  coal  producers  who  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars  in  getting  their  production  up  to  where  they  can  take 
care  of  the  trade,  are  now  confronted  with  a  government  agency 
coming  in  and  giving  a  preferential  freight  rate  to  a  new  field, 
the  development  of  which  will  take  several  billion  dollars,  and 
which  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate,  based  on  the  strength  of  a 
present  lower  labor  cost  and  this  preferential  freight  rate  . 

The  result  of  this  condition  will  be  one  of  two  things,  namely, 
the  bankruptcy  of  operators  in  less  favored  communities,  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  entire  field,  the  cost  of  which  must  certainly 
fall  on  the  public  at  large.  With  the  lesson  brought  home  to  us 
so  vividly  that  the  costs  of  War  between  nations  must  be  borne 
not  only  by  the  nations  involved,  but  among  those  not  involved, 
the  wonder  is,  why  do  industries  indulge  in  this  war,  or  why  do 
the  innocent  by-standers,  who  have  to  share  the  loss,  not  assert 
their  rights  in  the  matter?  There  may  be  dangers  in  combina- 
tions and  consolidations  of  industries,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that 
the  loss  to  the  country  at  large  would  be  as  great  if  the  industry 
worked  as  a  unit  than  the  loss  will  be  from  these  wars  for  su- 
premacy as  one  district  drives  the  other  out  of  business.  If  they 
did  unite  so  as  to  make  costs  equally  as  high  as  they  now  are, 
the  profits  secured  would  get  back  into  circulation,  while  in  this 
case  it  is  a  dead  loss,  and  not  only  that,  great  coal  fields  will  be 
abandoned  in  a  half-mined  condition,  making  their  subsequent 
operations  doubly  expensive. 
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tainly  the  result  of  a  misinterpretation  of  the  principles  of  stabil- 
ity and  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  settle  a  ques- 
tion by  force,  and  the  operators,  the  miners  and  the  public  will  all 
stand  to  lose,  with  the  innocent  bystander— the  public— the 
greatest  loser.  To  remedy  these  conditions  it  was  suggested  that 
the  National  Government  interfere,  and  a  special  session  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  proposed  to  make  the  anthracite  in- 
dustry a  public  utility.  Legislators  and  business  men  of  various 
states  have  met,  and  the  newspapers  have  been  full  of  sugges- 
tions for  stabilizing  this  industry,  but  the  strike  still  continued, 
until  substitutes  for  anthracite  coal  made  great  inroads  on  the 
future  market. 

President  Coolidge  wisely  refused  to  interfere  in  the  trans- 
action, leaving  it  to  be  settled  by  the  parties  themselves.  The 
thought  that  government  control  can  remedy  these  conditions 
shows  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  fundamentals  entering  into 
them  The  government,  no  doubt,  could  operate  the  mines  and 
produce  coal  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  concerned,  but 
the  ultimate  cost  of  doing  so  would  certainly  be  greater  than 
under  private  ownership,  and  while  this  cost  might  be  distrib- 
uted among  all  the  people,  it  will  find  its  way  back  in  the  way 
of  increased  taxes. 

These  conditions  point  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  under- 
standing between  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts In  the  anthracite  coal  industry  production  is  regulated,  or 
pretty  nearly  regulated,  by  a  restricted  class  of  employees-- 
restricted  by  custom  of  employers  and  restricted  by  law.  ihe 
timber  supply  of  the  industries  of  the  United  States  is  today 
being  standardized  so  that  the  products  of  all  manufacturers 
may  be  avaliable  for  all  consumers,  and  also  that  the  Product  ot 
the  manufacturer  may  be  sold  to  all  customers  When  this  is 
accomplished,  it  will  guarantee  a  safety  not  to  be  had  through 
legislative  enactment,  but  which  will  truly  stabihze  the  industry. 
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STABILIZING  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

Stability  in  any  industry  is  an  essential  element,  whether 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry 
itself,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  consume  the  products 
of  the  industry.  In  stabilizing  an  industry  its  members  some- 
times only  regard  their  own  personal  interests,  and  stabilization 
is  considered  accomplished  when  the  industry  pays  a  profit,  and 
while  profit  is  the  life  of  any  industry,  stability  cannot  be  had  if 
these  profits  are  excessive. 

The  anthracite  coal  strike,  that  has  caused  coal  operators, 
their  employes  and  the  public  in  general  such  a  great  loss,  is  cer- 
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PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

"This  Association  is  formed,  not  for  pecuniary  profits,  but 
for  "benevolent,  scientific  and  educational  purposes  and  coop- 
erative effort  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  industry  in 
relation  to  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  forest  products,  with  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
with  the  public  at  large;  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equi- 
table principles  of  trade  and  to  improve  business  standards;  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  utmost  uniformity  and  fairness  in 
commercial  usages;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble business  information;  to  provide  more  friendly  intercourse 
between  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  manufacturing  forest 
products,  the  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  with  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  and  to  increase  their  facil- 
ities for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  other  organizations  upon  important  matters  af- 
fecting their  commercial,  manufacturing  and  civil  interests;  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  and  national  forestry  departments  in 
matters  affecting  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  fire  prevention 
and  timber  conservation;  to  avoid  and  amicably  adjust,  as  far 
as  practical,  all  controversies  and  misunderstandings  between 
individuals  engaged  in  the  trade  and  their  customers ;  to  protect 
and  promote  generally  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  forest 
products,  and  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper 
to  carry  into  effect  the  said  objects  and  purposes  and  to  facili- 
tate in  every  proper  way  the  transaction  of  all  legitimate  busi- 
ness between  members  and  between  them  and  others/' 

Who  May  Become  Members 

**Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  forest  products,  who  has  a  regularly  established  business 
and  place  of  business,  and  who,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  is  recognized  by  the  trade  as  a  manufacturer,  may  become 
a  member  of  the  association." 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN   THE   PENNSYLVANIA    FOREST   PRODUCTS    MANUFACTURERS' 

ASSOCIATION 
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Date 

The   Pennsylvania   Forest   Products   Manufacturers'   Association 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 
I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Prod.ic^s 
Manufacturers*  Association  and  enclose   (which   includes   membership  fees 

and  dues  to  December  31,   1926) $ •• 

For  Lumber   Manufacturers,   per  year $  5.00 

For  Lumber  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  per  year $25.00 

Name • 

Street   and   Number ..- 

City  and  State...... 

Nominated  by  
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HOW  MANY  SHIPPERS  OR  CONSUMEJRS  OF  FOREST  PROD- 
UCTS WILL  JOIN  IN  AN  ATTEMPT  FOR 
RATE  ADJUSTMENTS? 


Adequate  freight  rates  on  forest  products  are  of  interest 
alike  to  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  consumers  of  forest 
products,  as  well  as  those  interested  in  reforestation.   . 

The  present  rate  structure  was  based  on  conditions  that  have 
been  completely  changed  since  their  adoption.  Fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  forest  growth  of  Pennsylvania  now  goes  to  waste  on 
account  of  inadequate  freight  rates.  Reforestation  cannot  be 
expected  on  a  large  scale  when  present  freight  rates  will  not 
leave  a  profit  on  timber  now  merchantable.  Products  that  form- 
erly were  left  go  to  waste  can  now  be  marketed  if  adequate 
rates  are  provided.  Rates  on  forest  products  used  in  Pennsyl- 
vania coming  from  points  outside  of  the  State  are  far  lower  than 
rates  on  products  originating  in  the  State  on  one  hand,  while  on 
many  products  and  many  points  no  commodity  rates  exist  and 
class  rates  are  prohibitive. 

Rate  adjustments  will  be  to  the  interest  of  carriers,  and 
they  will  co-operate  in  this  work,  but  they  will  insist  on  haying 
the  fullest  information  before  any  action  is  taken.  The  adjust- 
ments should  include  forest  products  in  Pennsylvania  generally. 
This  association  will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  any  who  are 
interested  in  this  work,  and  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  until  a 
permanent  committee  is  appointed.  Correspondence  should  be 
directed  to  Ralph  A.  Smith,  Secretary,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


MEETING  OF  DIRECTORS  AND  MEMBERS 

The  monthly  directors'  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest 
Product  Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Junior 
Mechanics'  Building,  1224  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Tyrone,  Penna., 
on  Friday,  March  12th,  beginning  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  with  the 
afternoon  meeting  beginning  at  one-thirty. 

At  the  last  meeting,  three  of  the  Directors  were  sick  and 
two  were  out  of  the  state  and  several  matters  were  postponed 
until  this  meeting  and  all  directors  are  urged  to  be  present. 

On  account  of  several  matters  of  policy  for  the  association 
to  be  taken  up  at  this  time  all  members  are  urged  to  be  pres- 
ent who  can  do  so,  as  members  of  standing  committees  will  be 
chosen  and  the  work  of  these  committees  will  be  outlined,  and 
in  order  to  know  who  will  and  can  best  serve  on  various  com- 
mittees a  full  attendance  is  desired. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS 

President J.  Eugene  McKelvey,  McKelvey  Brother?,   HoHldaysburg, 

First    Vice     President T.    G.     Crownover,     Huntingdon, 

Second  Vice  President John  Burkett,  Consolidated   Lumber  Co.,   Everett, 

Secretary-Treasurer Ralph    A.    Smith,    Tyrone, 

DIRECTORS 
Prof.    C.    R.    Anderson,    Forestry     Extension    Work,    Pennsylvania    State    Coll 
State    College,    Pa.  ^.^. 

P.    A.    Anderson Tidioute, 

John     Burkett Consolidated     Lumber    Co.,     Everett, 

T.   G.   Crownover Huntingdon. 

Major    H.    L.    Curtin Curtm, 

Harry     Enders Huntingdon, 

N.    M.   Gamble Reese-Sheriff    Lumber  Co.,    Wllliamsport, 

Hayes   W.    Mattern Mattern    Bros.,    Tyrone, 

W.  J.   McFarland Everett   Hardwood   Lumber  Co.,   Everett, 

J..  Eugene  McKelvey McKelvev   Bros.,    Hollidaysburg, 

J.    L.    McPherson > Clearfield, 

C.  A.  Seeds C.  A.  Seeds  &  Company,  Birmingham, 

Ralph     A.    Smith Tyrone, 

M.   C.    Stewart Homer    City, 

H.  C.  Van  SIckel Van  Sickel  Lumber  Company,  Confluence, 


Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 


ege. 

Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 
Pa. 


FOREST  PRODUCTS  BULLETIN 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

To  non-members,  $2.00  per  year.     Single  copies,  25c  each. 
It   is   proposed   to   publish   the  bulletin   monthly,   regularly   about   the 
first  of  each  month.     All   copy   should  be   mailed   to  the   editor  not  later 
than  the  20th  of  the  month  preceding  issue. 

ADVERTISING   RATES 

Cover  Page    $20.00  per  issue 

Inside   full    page    18.00  per  issue 

Half  inside  page    10.00  per  issue 

Quarter  inside  page 6.00  per  issue 

Mailing  lists  of  Lumber  Manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania,  about  2,000 
names,  $10.00.  Send  all  contributions  for  the  Forest  Products  Bulletin 
and  all  advertising  copy  to  Tyrone,  Penna.     Ralph  A.  Smith,  Editor. 


ADVERTISING 

The  "Forest  Products  Bulletin''  will  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent medium  for  advertising  among  manufacturers  and 
consumers  of  rough  forest  products  such  as  railroad  ties 
and  lumber,  mining  timber,  paper  and  extract  wood,  posts, 
poles,  piling,  as  well  as  other  grades  of  lumber  manufac- 
tured or  used  in  Pennsylvania  and  vicinity.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  10%  of  the  circulation  will  be  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  adjacent  territory.  Circulation  will  be  about 
three-fourths  among  lumber  manufacturers  and  one-fourth 
among  lumber  consumers  and  others. 

Advertising  rates  will  be  found  above  on  this  page. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    IN    1743 

(Observations  made  on  a  trip  from  near  Philadelphia  through 
Pennsylvania  by  'way  of  Shamokin,  Northumberland  and  Tidaughion 
to  Onondago,  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute betzi*een  the  English  and  the  Five  (Indian)  Nations  and  whieh 
resulted  in  the  congress  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  June  22d,  1744. 

The  writer,  Mr.  John  Bartram,  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  the  trip,  that  required  twenty-four  days;  he  describes  the  dense 
forests  that  covered  this  section  at  that  time,  giving  an  account  of  the 
various  trees,  their  si::e,  etc.  ''Very  lofty  and  so  close  the  Sun  could 
hardly  shine  through'';  Giving  a  history  of  the  Indians  thai  zvere  the 
sole  inhabitants  through  the  central  part,  their  habits,  customs,  tra-" 
ditions,  religion,  government  and  friendship  for  the  Penn  Colony ;  Tells 
of  game,  now  extinct,  that  formerly  roamed  our  forests,  the  great  lots 
of  Wild  Turkey,  Pidgeons  and  other  game  and  fish  then  so  numeroils  : 
Records  streams  ''Clear  as  a  crystal''  whose  volume  of  water  zcas  many 
times  greater  than  they  are  today,  with  our  depleted  forests;  zvith 
notes  on  climate,  soil,  plants,  shrubs,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  ivith 
little  to  remind  us  of  present  conditions  except  "The  venomous  Fleas 
that  infested  the  Indian  cabins,''  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes. 

The  original  account  of  this  trip  zcas  published  in  Fleet-Street, 
in  1751,  copy  of  ivhich  I  have,  and  zvhich  is  published  zcithout  change. 
The  story  zvill  be  told  -in  three  installments,  of  which  thi^  is  the  second. 
— Editor.) 


PENNSYLVANIA    IN    1743 

The  15th,  we  set  out  a  N.  E.  course,  and  passed  by  ver>^ 
thick  and  tall  timber  of  beech,  chestnut,  linden,  ash,  great  mag- 
nolia, sugar-birch,  sugar-maple,  poplar,  spruce  and  some  white 
pine,  with  ginseng  and  maiden-hair;  the  soil  black  on  the  sur- 
face, and  brown  underneath,  the  stones  a  brown  grit,  the  way 
very  uneven  over  fallen  trees,  abundance  of  hollows,  and  heaps 
of  earth,  turned  up  by  the  roots  of  prostrate  timber:  hence  it 
is  that  the  surface  is  principally  composed  of  rotten  trees,  roots 
and  moss,  perpetually  shaded,  and  for  the  most  part  wet,  what 
falls  is  constantly  rotting  and  rendering  the  earth  loose  and 
spongy,  this  tempts  abundance  of  yellow  wasps  to  breed  in  it, 
which  were  very  troublesome  to  us  throughout  our  journey, 
on  the  branches  of  Susquehanah  our  course  this  day  was  gen- 
erally east,  and  we  got  through  this  dismal  wilderness  about 
two  hours  before  sunset,  and  came  to  oak  and  hickory  land, 
then  down  a  steep  hill  producing  white  pine  to  a  creek  called 
Conuria,  a  branch  of  Towintohow,  where  we  lodged  in  a  bottom 
producing  ginseng,  sarsaparilla  mediola,  maidenhair,  darallia, 
•panax,  mitela,  christophoriana  with  white,  red  and  blue  berries, 
we  had  a  fine  warm  night,  and  one  of  the  Indians  that  had  so 
generously  feasted  us,  sung  in  a  solemn  harmonious    manner, 
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EVERYTHING  IN  LUMBER 


Reese-Sheriff  Lumber  Company 


WILLIAMSPORT 


. 


Our  Organization  Is  At  Your  Service 

to  Furnish 

First   Grade — Oak    or   Chestnut    Railroad 

and  Mine  Ties,  Posts,  Mine  Lumber, 

Bill  Timbers,  Telephone  Poles 

~ALSO~ 

Hardwoods,  White  Pine,  Hemlock,  Yellow 

Pine,  Lath,  Shingles  for  Industrial 

Use  and  Yard  Trade 


Right  Quality,  Square  Deal,  Low  Prices,  Complete  Stocks 


Your  Inquiries  Solicited 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

"On  the  Susquehanna  Trail." 
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for  seven  or  eight  minutes,  very  different  from  the  common 
Indiian  tune,  from  whence  I  conjectured  it  to  be  a  hymn  to 
the  great  spirit  as  they  express  it.  In  the  morning  I  asked 
the  Interpreter  what  the  Indian  meant  by  it,  but  he  did  not 
hear  him,  and  indeed  I  beUeve  none  of  the  company  heard  him 
but  myself,  who  wake  with  a  httle  noise,  rarely  sleeping  sound 
abroad. 

The  16th,  we  began  our  journey  up  a  little  hill,  steep  and 
somewhat  stoney,  and  then  through  oak,  chestnut,  huckleber- 
ries, and  honeysuckles,  the  land  poor,  sometimes  white  pine, 
spruce  and  laurel ;  thus  far  N.  but  at  half  an  hour  after  seven 
N.  E.  through  a  great  white  pine,  spruce  swamp  full  of  roots, 
and  abundance  of  old  trees  lying  on  the  ground,  or     leaning 
against  live  ones,  they  stood  so  thick  that  we  concluded  it  al- 
most impossible  to  shoot  a  man  at  100  yards  distant,  let  him 
stand  never  so  fair.     The  straight  bodies  of  these  trees  stood 
so  thick,  a  bullet  must  hit  one  before  it  could  fly  100  yards,  in 
the  most  open  part.    At  half  an  hour  after  nine,  we  rode  down 
a  small  hill,  and  crossed  a  small  run,  then  climb'd  a  steep  hill 
of  oak  land,  and  by  ten  to  a  large  creek  called  Uskoho,  then 
round  the  point  of  a  hill,  middling  land,  and  up  the  side  thereof 
which  was  good,  and  down  the  other  side  veiy  steep  to  a  Run, 
with  good  corn  land  to  the  top  of  a  hill  in  sight  of  the  east 
branch  of  Susquehanah,  so  far  we  had  pale  clay   land  from 
the  wilderness,  though  blackish  on  the  surface,  for  2,  3  or  4 
Inches,  then  down  half  a  mile  on  a  moderate  descent,  good  oak 
and  hickory  land  to  a  large,  rich,  grassy  and  weedy  bottom,  40 
rood  wide,  producing  elm,  birch,   linden,  lotus,   white-walnut, 
and  very  large  white  pinie,  where  the  land  is  a  little  higher 
than  common ;  at  the  upper  end  of  this  bottom  we  dined  at  half 
an  hour  after  12,  we  set  out  again  at  3,  course  N.  along  a  steep 
hill  side,  full  of  excellent  flat  whet-stones  of  all  sizes,  from  half 
a  foot,  to  4  feet  long,  and  from  2  inches  to  a  foot  wide,  and 
from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  thick;  I  brought  one  home  which 
T  have  used  to  whet  my  ax,  scythe,  chizzels  and  knife,  and  is 
yet  verv  little  the  worse  for  wear,  it  is  as  fine  as  the  English 
rag,  but  of  a  blackish  colour:  this  lasted  two  miles  close  to  the 
river  which  is  here  100  yards  wide,  and  deep  enough  for  flat- 
bottomed  boats,  then  we  came  to  a  very  rich  low  land,  most  of 
the  way  N.  N.  E.  to  the  Chemung  branch,  near  100  yards  wide 
which  we  crossed,  then  rode  near  a  mile  to  the  town-house, 
bearing  N.    This  town  is  called  Tohicon,  and  lies  in  a  rich  neck 
Jbetween  the  branch  and  main  river:  the  Indians  Welcomed  us 
by  beating  their  drum,  as  soon  as  they  saw  us  over  the  branch, 
and  continued  beating  after  the  English  manner  as  we  rode  to 
the  house,  and  while  we  unsaddled  our  horses,  laid  m  our  lug- 
gage and  entered  our  selves:  the  House  is  about  30  feet  long, 
and  the  finest  of  any  I  saw  among  them.    The  Indians  cut  long 
grass  and  laid  it  on  the  floor  for  us  to  sit  or  lie  on;  several  of 
them  came  and  sat  down  and  smoked  their  pipes,  one  of  which 
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Timberland  Owners 


AND 


Lumbermen 


When  you  buy  or  sell  timberland,  you  may  want  expert 
advice  as  to  the  amount  of  lumber  on  a  given  area,  the  cost 
of  manufacturing  and  marketing  it,  or  you  may  want  to 
know  the  value  of  your  holdings  for  the  purpose  of  capital- 
izing. You  may  want  to  know  the  most  valuable  product 
into  which  you  may  convert  your  timber,  when  and  when 
not  to  manufacture  it. 

Forest  Fires  are  a  source  of  loss  which  belong  properly 
to  those  who  cause  them.  We  specialize  inmaking  investi- 
gations looking  toward  the  fixing  of  responsibility  for  forest 
fire  losses,  appraise  the  damage,  and,  if  necessary,  take 
charge  of  entire  case  from  start  to  lower  or  appellate  courts. 
Fires  having  occurred  within  six  years  are  collectable  in 
Pennsylvania. 

Land  or  aerial  surveys  or  mapping,  railroad  construc- 
tion and  other  problems  of  the  landowner  and  lumberman 
have  been  handled  with  satisfaction  and  profit  to  our  clients. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  handle  your  problem,  but  it  will  cost 
you  nothing  and  may  save  you  much  to  write  us  about  it. 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE  COMPANY 


TYRONE,  PENNA. 
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was  six  foot  long,  the  head  of  stone,  the  stem  a  reed,  after  this 
they  brought  victuals  in  the  usual  manner:  here  I  observed 
for  the  first  time  in  this  journey,  that  the  worms  which  had 
done  much  mischief  in  several  parts  of  our  Province,  by  de- 
stroying the  grass  and  even  corn  for  two  summers,  had  done 
the  same  thing  here,  and  had  eat  off  the  blade  of  their  maize 
and  long  white  grass,  so  that  the  stems  of  both  stood  naked 
4  foot  high ;  I  saw  some  of  the  naked  dark  coloured  grubs  half 
an  inch  long,  tho'  most  of  them  were  gone,  yet  I  could  perceive 
they  were  the  same  that  had  visited  us  two  months  before; 
they  clear  all  the  grass  in  their  way,  in  any  meadow  they  get 
into,  and  seem  to  be  periodical  as  the  locusts  and  caterpillar, 
the  latter  of  which  I  am  afraid  will  do  us  a  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief next  summer.  Here  one  of  our  hosts  at  the  hunting  cabin 
left  us  to  go  up  this  branch  to  his  own  country,  that  of  the 
Cayajras,  this  night  it  rained  a  Httle,  and  the  morning  was 
very  foggy. 

17th  day,  we  crossed  the  neck  to  the  east  branch  of  Sus- 
quehanah,  up  which  we  traveled  along  a  rich  bottom  of  high 
grass  and  woods  of  a  fine  creek,  then  over  oak  and  pitch  pme 
bottom,  and  so  N.  E.  to  the  river,  where  grew  a  white  pine 
close  to  the  water,  with  four  green  cones  on,  still  we  kept  N.  1^. 
at  10  bore  S.    Here  the  river  turned  thus,  occasioned  by  some 
high  barren  mountains  on  the  other  side,  whose   sides  came 
close  to  it,  and  turned  the  stream,  in  this  crooked  manner.     VVe 
travelled  through  a  fine  vale  of  pine  land.     Here  was  a  place 
where  the  Indians  had  been  a  pawawing.     They  cut  a  parcel 
of  poles,  which  they  stick  in  the  ground  in  a  circle,  about  the 
bigness  of  hop  poles,  the  circle  about  five  foot  diameter  and  then 
bring  them  together  at  the  top  and  tie  them  in  form  of  an 
oven,  where  the  conjurer  placeth  himself;  then  his  assistants 
cover  the  cage  over  close  with  blankets  and  to  make  it  still 
more  suffocating,  hot  stones  are  rolled  in ;  after  all  this  the 
priest  must  cry  aloud,  and  agitate  his  body  after  the  most  vio- 
lent manner,  till  nature  has  almost  lost  all  her  faculties  before 
the  stubborn  spirit  will  become  visible  to  him,  which  they  say 
is  generally  in  the  shape  of  some  bird.    There  is  usually  a  stake 
driven  into  the  ground  about  four  foot  high  and  painted,     l 
suppose  this  they  design  for  the  winged  airy  Being  to  perch 
upon    while  he  reveals  to  the  invocant  what  he  has  taken  so 
much  pains  to  know.     However,  I  find  different  nations  have 
different  ways  of  obtaining  the  pretended  information,     bonie 
have  a  bowl  of  water,  into  which  they  often  look,  when  their 
strength  is  almost  exhausted,  and  their  senses  failing,  to  see 
whether  the  spirit  is  r^ady  to  answer  their  demands      I  have 
seen  many  of  these  places  in  my  travels      They  differ  from 
their  sweating  coops,  in  that  they  are  often  far  from  water 
and  have  a  stake  by  the  cage,  yet  both  have  a  heap  of  red  hot 
stones  put  in.     At  11  we  dressed  for  dinner,  and  found  an 
Indian  by  the  river  side,  resting  himself;  all  his  provision  was 
a  dried  eel;  this  he  made  us  a  present  of,  and  we  gave  him  a 
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share  of  our  dinner.  Their  way  of  roasting  eels  is  thus;  they 
cut  a  stick  about  three  foot  long,  and  as  thick  as  one's  thumb, 
they  split  it  about  a  foot  down,  and  when  the  eel  is  gutted, 
they  coil  it  between  the  two  sides  of  the  stick,  and  bind  the 
top  close,  Which  keeps  the  eel  flat,  and  then  stick  one  end  in 
the  ground  before  a  good  fire.  At  half  an  hour  after  one  we  set 
out,  middling  oak  land  but  stony,  yet  no  great  rocks ;  at  2  N.  E. 
then  N.,  good  land,  a  rich  bottom  and  flat  stones  on  rising 
ground ;  we  crossed  the  Owagan  branch  about  thirty  yards  wide. 
Then  half  a  mile  to  the  town  so  called,  where  we  lodged,  there 
is  very  good  land  in  this  neck  between  the  branch  and  main 
river.  A  little  before  sunset  I  walked  out  of  town  to  regulate 
my  journal ;  but  the  gnats  were  so  troublesome  I  could  not  rest 
a  minute.  They  bit  my  hands  so  cruelly  I  was  forced  to  give 
over  my  purpose.  These  are  so  troublesome  from  sun-rising  to 
sun-setting  that  we  could  not  rest  while  we  were  eating  our 
victuals  without  making  several  fires  of  wet  leaves  round  us 
to  keep  them  off. 

18.  This  morning  we  sent  an  Indian  with  a  string  of  Wam- 
pum to  Onondago,  to  acquaint  them  with  our  coming,  and  the 
business  we  came  about,  that  they  might  send  messengers  to 
the  several  nations  to  hasten  their  deputies  to  meet  them  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  this  town  serves  the  five  nations  as  Baden 
does  the  thirteen  cantons  of  Switzerland,  with  this  difference, 
that  Onondago  is  at  the  same  time  the  capital  of  a  canton. 

We  set  out  at  half  an  hour  after  9,  and  travelled  till  6; 
this  day  our  general  course  was  N.  and  N.  W.,  having  fine  level 
rich  land  most  of  the  way,  and  tall  timber,  oak,  birch,  beech, 
ash,  spruce,  linden,  elm  and  herb  hierophilon,  hepatica  and 
maidenhair  in  abundance.  We  lodged  by  Front  Creek  in  a 
spacious  vale,  and  it  looking  like  rain,  we  made  us  a  cabin  of 
spruce  bark,  but  no  rain  came. 

19.  We  rode  over  good  level  land:  after  we  came  to  very 
swampy  bottoms,  thickets  and  hills  of  spruce,  and  white  pine; 
here  were  three  ridges  of  steep  hills  that  run  nearly  E.  and  W. 
and  with  difficulty  we  rode  over  their  steep  cliffs,  which  pro- 
jected close  to  the  creek.  We  were  several  times  obliged  to 
ford  it  backwards  and  forwards.  Several  runs  come  into  the 
creek  on  both  sides  from  between  the  mountains.  Now  we  came 
to  most  excellent  level  ground,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
fruitful,  full  of  tall  timber,  sugar  maple,  birch,  linden,  ash,  and 
beech,  and  shrubs,  as  opulus,  green  maple,  hornbeam,  hama- 
melis,  folanum,  gooseberri'es  and  red  currants,  triphilum  in 
abundance.  Here  we  dined  by  a  pleasant  creek  and  choice  land. 
After  dinner  we  soon  began  to  mount  up  a  pretty  steep  hill, 
covered  with  oak,  birch,  ash,  and  higher  up  abundance  of  chest- 
nut and  some  hickory.  This  is  middling  land,  the  produce  the 
same  for  three  miles  as  our  land  bears  with  us.  It  lies  very 
high,  and  when  cleared  will  have  an  extensive  prospect  of  fer- 
tile vales  on  all  sides.    We  then  rode  down  a  long  rich  hill  of 
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moderate  descent,  where  grew  abundance  of  gooseberries,  all 
the  trees  were  crowded  with  wild  pigeons,  which,  I  suppose, 
breed  in  these  lofty  shady  trees.  I  found  many  fossils  on  this 
hill. 

Another  fertile  valley  welcomed  us  at  the  bottom,  over 
which  travelling  a  mile  we  lodged  at  a  Run,  which  our  Indians 
told  us  emptied  into  the  lake  Ontario,  if  so,  it  must  run  into 
the  Cayuga  river,  and  so  to  Oswego. 

20.  We  continued  our  journey  in  this  pleasant  vale  until 
we  ascended  a  hill,  beyond  which  a  slant  brought  us  to  two 
ponds  that  run  into  a  branch  of  Susquehanah;  crossing  this  we 
joined  a  part  from  the  Carugas  country;  then  over  a  rich  level 
to  another  branch  big  enough  to  turn  a  mill  where  we  crossed 
it.  It  was  now  three-quarters  after  10,  then  good  land  to  half 
an  hour  after  12  yet  no  hickory  nor  oak,  but  elm,  sugar,  maple, 
beech,  birch,  white  walnuts,  hop,  hornbeam,  and  abundance  of 
ginseng.  After  dinner  we  passed  a  branch  of  the  great  Sus- 
quehanah, down  which  lake  canoes  may  go  quite  to  where  the 
river  is  navigable  for  boats.  On  the  banks  I  found  the  gale 
like  the  European.  This  is  the  nearest  branch  of  Susquehanah 
river  to  that  of  Onondago.  Leaving  this  on  our  right,  on  our 
left  we  perceived  a  hill,  where  the  Indians  say  Indian  corn,  to- 
bacco and  squashes  were  found  on  the  following  occasion:  An 
Indian  (whose  wife  had  eloped)  came  hither  to  hunt,  and  with 
his  skins  to  purchase  another  here,  he  espied  a  young  squaw 
alone  at  the  hill;  going  to  her,  and  inquiring  where  she  came 
from,  he  received  for  answer,  that  she  came  from  heaven  to 
provide  sustenance  for  the  poor  Indians,  and  if  he  came  to  that 
place  twelve  months  after  he  should  find  food  there.  He  came 
accordingly  and  found  corn,  squashes  and  tobacco,  which  were 
propagated  from  thence  and  spread  through  the  country,  and 
this  silly  story  is  religiously  held  for  truth  among  them.  Our 
way  hence,  lay  over  fine  rich  level  land  as  before,  but  when 
we  left  it,  we  entered  a  miserable  thicket  of  spruce,  opulus  and 
dwarfyew,  then  over  a  branch  of  Susquehanah,  big  enough  to 
turn  a  mill,  came  to  ground  as  good  as  that  on  the  other  side 
the  thicket;  well  cloathed  with  tall  timber  of  sugar-birch,  sugar- 
maple  and  elm.  In  the  afternoon  it  thundered  hard  pretty  near 
us,  but  rained  little.  We  observed  the  tops  of  the  trees  to  be 
so  close  to  one  another  for  many  miles  together,  that  there  is 
no  seeing  which  way  the  clouds  drive,  nor  which  way  the  wind 
sets:  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  sun  had  never  shone  on 
the  ground,  since  the  creation.  About  sun  set  it  cleared  up, 
and  we  encamped  on  the  last  branch  of  Susquehanah,  the  night 
following  it  thundered  and  rained  very  fast,  and  took  us  at  a 
disadvantage,  for  we  had  made  no  shelter  to  keep  off  the  rain, 
neither  could  we  see  it  till  just  over  our  heads,  and  it  began 
to  fall.  One  of  our  Indians  cut  4  sticks  5  feet  long,  and  stuck 
both  ends  into  the  ground,  at  2  foot  distance,  one  from  another : 
over  these  he  spread  his  match  coat  and  crept  through  them, 
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and  then  fell  to  singing;  in  the  meantime  we  were  setting  poles 
slantwise  in  the  ground,  tying  others  across  them,  over  which 
we  spread  our  blanket  and  crept  close  under  it  with  a  fire  before 
us  and  fell  fast  asleep.  I  waked  a  little  after  midnight,  and 
found  our  fire  almost  out,  so  I  got  the  hatchet  and  felled  a  few 
saplings  which  I  laid  on,  and  made  a  rousing  fire,  tho'  it  rained 
stoutly,  and  lying  down  once  more,  I  slept  sound  all  night. 

21.  In  the  morning  when  we  had  dry'd  our  blankets,  we 
kept  along  the  side  of  a  hill,  gradually  ascending,  the  soil  good, 
timber  tall,  and  abundance  of  ginseng ;  here  the  mosquitoes  were 
very  troublesome,  it  being  foggy,  thence  proceeding  down  a  long 
gradual  descent  on  good  rich  soil  with  tall  timber,  sugar,  maple, 
chestnut,  cherry,  linden  and  elm,  we  traversed  a  large  valley 
and  rivulet,  then  rode  up  a  little  steep  hill  where  we  stopped 
at  half  an  hour  after  eleven,  this  hill  was  a  little  sandy,  with 
some  large  pines  growing  upon  it;  here  we  walked  and  looked 
about  us,  having  not  had  such  an  opportunity  for  two  days, 
during  which  time  we  had  a  fine  prospect  over  the  vale  of  the 
great  mountain  we  had  just  crossed,  and  which  differed  so  re- 
markably from  all  I  had  ever  seen  before,  in  its  easy  and  fruit- 
ful ascent  and  descent,  in  its  great  width,  everywhere  crowned 
with  noble  and  lofty  woods,  but  above  all,  in  its  being  entirely 
free  from  naked  rocks  and  steep  precipices. 

From  these  remarks,  one  might  be  naturally  led  to  imagine, 
that  the  waters  at  the  flood  gradually  ebbed  and  retired  on  each 
side,  towards  the  rivers  St.  Lawrence  and  Susquehanah,  the 
very  next  ridges  on  either  side  being  narrower,  steeper,  and 
some  rocks  washed  bare,  and  so  all  the  adjacent  ridges  the 
farther  they  are  from  this,  appear  to  be  more  washed,  more 
composed   of   great   banks   of    craggy   rocks   and   tremendous 
precipices,  the  soil  more  carried  off,  mighty  rocks  tumbled  down, 
and  those  left  appearing  as  if  piled  up  in  a  pyramid  and  hereby 
preserved  from  a  share  in  the  awful  ruin  below  among  their 
fellows;  the  soil  being  so  perfectly  washed  from  their  root,  as 
evidently  no  longer  to  support  them.     After  havmg  enjoyed 
this  enchanting  prospect  and  entertaining  hypothesis,  we  de- 
scended easily  for  several  miles,  over  good  land  producing  sugar- 
maples,  many  of  which  the  Indians  had  tapped  to  make  sugar 
of  the  'sap,  also  oaks,  hickory,  white  walnuts,  plums  and  some 
apple  trees,  full  of  fruit;  the  Indians  had  set  long  bushes  all 
around  the  trees  at  a  little  distance,  I  suppose  to  keep  the  small 
children  from  stealing  the  fruit  before  they  were  ripe:  here 
we  halted  and  turned  our  horses  to  grass,  while  the  inhabitants 
cleared  a  cabin  for  our  reception;  they  brought  us  victuals, 
and  we  dispatched  a  messenger  immediately  to  Onondago  to 
let  them  know  how  near  we  were,  it  being  within  4  miles.    All 
the  Indians,  men,  women  and  children  came  to  gaze  at  us  and 
our  horses,  the  little  boys  and  girls  climbed  on  the  roofs  of  their 
cabins,  about  ten  in  number  to  enjoy  a  fuller  view,  we  set  out 
about  ten,  and  travelled  over  good  land  all  the  way,  mostly  an 
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easy  descent,  some  lime-stone,  then  down  the  east  hill,  over 
ridges  of  limestone  rock,  but  generally  a  moderate  descent  into 
the  fine  vale  where  this  capital  (if  I  may  so  call  it)  is  situated. 

We  alighted  at  the  council  house,  where  the  chiefs  were 
already  assembled  to  receive  us,  which  they  did  with  a  grave 
cheerful  complaisance,  according  to  their  custom;  they  shew'd 
us  where  to  lay  our  baggage,  and  repose  ourselves  during  our 
stay  with  them;  which  was  in  the  two  end  apartments  of  this 
large  house.    The  Indians  that  came  with  us,  were  placed  over 
against  us:  this  cabin  is  about  80  feet  long,  and  17  broad,  the 
common  passage  6  feet  wide,  and  the  apartments  on  each  side 
5  feet,  raised  a  foot  above  the  passage  by  a  long  sapling  hewed 
square,  and  fitted  with  joists  that  go  from  it  to  the  back  of  the 
house;  on  these  joists  they  lay  large  pieces  of  bark,  and  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions  spread  matts  made  of  rushes,  this  favour 
we  had;  on  these  floors  they  set  or  lie  down  every  one  as  he 
will,  the  apartments  are  divided  from  each  other  by  boards  or 
bark,  6  or  7  feet  long,  from  the  lower  floor  to  the  upper,  on 
which  they  put  their  lumber,  when  they  have  eaten  their  hom- 
iny, as  they  set  in  each  apartment  before  the  fire,  they  can  put 
the  bowl  over  head,  having  not  above  5  feet  to  reach ;  they  set 
on  the  floor  sometimes  at  each  end,  but  mostly  at  one:  they 
have  a  shed  to  put  their  wood  into  in  the  winter,  or  in  the  sum- 
mer, to  set  to  converse  or  play,  that  has  a  door  to  the  south; 
all  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  cabin  are  made  of  bark,  bound  fast 
to  poles  set  in  the  ground,  and  bent  round  on  the  top,  or  set 
aslant,  for  the  roofs  as  we  set  our  rafters ;  over  each  fire  place 
they  leave  a  hole  to  let  out  the  smoak,  which  in  ramy  weather, 
they  cover  with  a  piece  of  bark,  and  this  they  can  easily  reach 
with  a  pole  to  push  it  on  one  side  or  quite  over  the  hole,  after 
this  model  are  most  of  their  cabins  built,  figure  annexed. 

The  fine  vale  of  Onondago  runs  north  and  south,  a  little 
inclining  to  the  west,  and  is  near  a  mile  wide,  where  the  town 
is  situated  and  excellent  soil,  the  river  that  divides  this  charm- 
ing vale,  is  2,  3  or  4  foot  deep,  very  full  of  trees  fallen  across, 
or  drove  on  heaps  by  the  torrents.  The  town  in  its  present 
state  is  about  2  or  3  miles  long,  yet  the  scattered  cabins  on 
both  sides  the  water,  are  not  above  40  in  number,  many  of  them 
hold  2  families,  but  all  stand  single,  and  rarely  above  4  or  o 
near  one  another ;  so  that  the  whole  town  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  cabins,  interspersed  with  great  patches  of  high  grass,  bushes 
and  shrubs,  some  of  peas,  corn  and  squashes,  limestone  bottom 
composed  of  fossils  and  sea  shells. 

It  seems  however,  to  have  been  more  considerable  when  it 
became  a  conquest  to  the  arms  of  Lewis  14th,  at  which  time  it 
must  have  been  more  compact,  for  history  relates  it  to  have 
been  stockaded.  The  Count  de  Frontenac,  governor  of  Canada, 
at  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  army  the  French  ever  drew 
together  in  N.  America,  had  the  satisfaction  in  1696  of  triumph- 
ing over  the  ashes  of  Onondago,  whose  inhabitants  terrified 
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vides protection  to  employer  or  owner  should  he  per- 
sonally meet  with  accident. 

Write  for  rates  TOD  A  Y. 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers*  Mul.  Cas.  Ins.  Co. 

31 1  Mechanics'  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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with  what  they  had  heard  of  bombs,  and  generally  unwilling 
to  hazard  a  set  battle,  had  already  abandoned  their  houses  after 
setting  them  afire,  whatever  glory  the  grand  monarque  might 
reap  from  this  exploit,  it  is  certain  he  gained  no  other  ad- 
vantage, as  a  longer  stay  must  have  inevitably  starved  the 
army,  so  its  precipitate  retreat  helped  our  Indians  to  an  oppnor- 
tunity  of  taking  their  revenge  by  cutting  off  every  straggling 
canoe,  in  their  return  by  water  to  Montreal. 

At  night,  soon  after  we  were  laid  down  to  sleep,  and  our 
fire  almost  burnt  out,  we  were  entertained  by  a  comical  fellow, 
disguised  in  as  odd  a  dress  as  Indian  folly  could  invent ;  he  had 
on  a  clumsy  vizard  of  wood  coloured  black,  with  a  nose  4  or  5 
inches  long,  a  grinning  mouth  set  awry,  furnished  with  long- 
teeth,  round  the  eyes  circles  of  bright  brass,  surrounded  by  a 
larger  circle  of  white  paint,  from  his  forehead  hung  long  tresses 
of  buffalo's  hair,  and  from  the  catch  part  of  his  head  ropes 
made  of  the  plaited  husks  of  Indian  corn;  I  cannot  recollect 
the  whole  of  his  dress,  but  that  it  was  equally  uncouth :  he  car- 
ried in  one  hand  a  large  staff,  in  the  other  a  calabash  with  small 
stones  in  it,  for  a  rattle,  and  this  he  rubbed  up  and  down  his 
staff ;  he  would  sometimes  hold  up  his  head  and  make  a  hideous 
noise  like  the  braying  of  an  ass ;  he  came  in  at  the  further  end, 
and  made  this  noise  at  first,  whether  it  was  because  he  would 
not  surprise  us  too  suddenly  I  can't  say.  I  ask'd  Conrad  Weiser, 
who  as  well  as  myself  lay  next  the  alley,  what  noise  that  was 
and  Shickalamy  the  Indian  chief,  our  companion,  who  I  sup- 
posed, thought  me  somewhat  scared,  called  out,  lie  still,  John.  I 
never  heard  him  speak  so  much  piain  English  before.  The  jack- 
pudding  presently  came  up  to  us,  and  an  Indian  boy  came  with 
him  and  kindled  our  fire,  that  we  might  see  his  glittering  eyes 
and  antick  postures  as  he  hobbled  round  the  fire,  sometimes 
he  would  turn  the  buffalo's  hair  on  one  side  that  we  might  take 
the  better  view  of  his  illfavoured  phyz,  when  he  had  tired  him- 
self, which  was  sometime  after  he  had  well  tired  us,  the  boy 
that  attended  him  struck  2  or  3  smart  blows  on  the  floor,  at 
w)hich  the  hobgoblin  seemed  surprised  and  on  repeating  them 
he  jumped  fairly  out  of  doors  and  disappeared.  I  suppose  this 
was  to  divert  us  and  get  some  tobacco  for  himself,  for  as  he 
danced  about  he  would  hold  out  his  hand  to  any  he  came  by 
to  receive  this  gratification  which  as  often  as  any  one  gave 
him  he  would  return  an  awkward  compliment.  By  this  I  found 
it  no  new  diversion  to  any  but  myself.  In  my  whim  I  saw  a 
vizard  of  this  kind  hang  by  the  side  of  one  of  their  cabins  to 
another  town.  After  this  farce  we  endeavoured  to  compose 
ourselves  to  sleep  but  towards  morning  was  again  disturbed  by 
a  drunken  Squaw  coming  into  the  cabin  frequently  compliment- 
ing us  and  singing. 
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THE  MILL  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE 

This  mill  is  of  improved  design,  light  in  weight,  has  plenty  of  pep,  is 
durably  constructed,  mounted  permanently  on  truck,  and  can  be  moved 
quickly  and  easily  from  set  to  set.  Has  all  the  desirable  features  and 
conveniences  of  larger  and  more  expensive  mills. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Saw  Mills  and  Portable  Engines 

in  sizes  to  meet  your  requirements. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc-, 
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75  S.  10th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  821  Behan  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Prior  &  Salada  Bldg.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 
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FARQUHAR 
SAWMIll 
OUTFITS 


FOR 

FAST,  ACCURAH 
SAWING 

of  any  kind 
of  Logs 

Farquhar  Sawmills  are  distinctly  profitable.  They  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.  They  are  correctly  designed — 
strongly  and  substantially  built  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  cut  accurate 
lumber. 

Built  in  sizes  suitable  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for 
light,  slender  logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  sawing— several  types  of 
dogs.  Power  Receder— Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Acting  Set  Works.  Ask 
for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable.  It 
delivers  a  steady  stream  of  power  all  day  long.  May  be  used  detached  or 
mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See  Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are  of  the  open  bottom,  water  front  type. 
They  are  efficient,  easily  fired  with  coal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 
steamers. 

Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 
similar  type.  Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawmill— and 
on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

The  Farquhar  Cornish  or  "Slab  Burner"  Boiler  is  of  the  return  flue,  wood 
burning  type.  The  furnace  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  which  makes  it 
convenient  for  burning  long  slabs.  Supplies  abundant  hot,  dry  steam  for 
snappy  power. 

Write  for  Bul- 
letin No.  425 
which  illus- 
trates and 
describes  the 
d  e  p  e  n  d  able 
Farquhar  Line 
o  f  Engines 
and  Boilers. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., 

Box  604      YORK,  PA. 
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Huber  Tractor 


YOU  GET  THE 


Maximum  Amount  of  Power 
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Minimum  Cost 
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Profits  On  Portable  Mills 

'      Vary 

Many  portable  mill  operators  think  they're  making  money 
until  they  check  up  on  their  repair  and  replacement  costs.  Then 
they  see  the  logic  in  buying  an  all-steel-iron  Knight  Mill.  It 
stands  the  gaff.  What  you  save  on  repairs  and  replacements 
boosts  your  profits. 

Write  for  Special  Bulletin. 
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President  Coolidge  Tells  of  Increased  Attention  Being  Given  ? 
Scientific  Forestry  by  Industries  and  Landowners— Some  ^  ^ 
the  Reasons  Why  it  Has  Not  Been  a  Popular  Movement 
Among  the  Lumber  Industry. 

With  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Governors  of 
individual  states,  many  national  and  state  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals in  all  walks  of  life  giving  attention  to  the  week  set  aside 
to  think  and  work  for  forest  perpetuation,  is  it  not  time  that  the 
matter  be  given  more  consideration  by  the  lumber  industry 
itself  ?    The  lumberman  should  be  the  leader  in  this  movement,  ; 
and  if  he  is  not  the  leader,  and  this  movement  is  directed  by  inex-  ; 
perienced  hands,  it  will  certainly  be  a  calamity  on  the  country.  "• 
Lumbermen  in  recent  years  have  sensed  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation,  and  while  a  great  many  have  taken  up  reforesta- 
tion, it  cannot  be  said  that  any  large  percentage  have  taken  up 
the  work,  nor  is  it  probable  that  they  will  do  so  under  present 
conditions.    If  it  is  a  good  business  proposition  from  the  individ- 
ual standpoint,  and  especially  with  the  experience  the  lumberman 
already  has,  he  would  naturally  take  it  up,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions he  is  taking  it  up,  but  if  it  is  not  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion, what  more  right  has  he  to  go  into  it  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual? , 

If  it  were  possible  to  record  all  that  has,  or  will  be,  said 
about  forest  perpetuation,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ninety-nine  per 
cent  of  it  will  consist  of  what  "they"  shouM  do,  and  about  ohe 
per  cent  of  what  "I"  will  do.    This  attitude  toward  the  Industry 
is  not  so  much  one  of  selfishness  as  it  is  of  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  necessary  for  reforestation,  and  we  would  sug- 
gest as  the  most  essential  thing  that  the  general  pubhc  could  do 
during  this  American  Forest  Week  would  be  to  take  the  lumber 
they  buy  and  honestly  trace  every  element  of  cost  that  enters  i 
into  its  manufacture  and  distribution  from  the  retailer,  whole- 
saler  carrier  and  manufacturer,  and  then  to  consider  the  present  •: 
expense  necessary  to  grow  this  timber,  and  when  thiejr  have  made.  ^ 
a  thorough  appraisement  of  all  the  elements  entering  into  th«o 
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growth,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  forest  products,  they 
will  have  a  correct  basis  for  a  conclusion,  and  until,  and  unless 
they  do  this,  they  should  not  further  waste  its  resources  by  the 
use  of  its  product — newsprint — in  theorizing  and  passing  the 
buck.  There  are  a  great  many  private,  state  and  national  organ- 
izations that  will  gladly  furnish  the  facts  for  this  kind  of  an 
investigation. 

President  Coolidge's  message  follows : 

President  Coolidge's  Proclamation 

"In  again  proclaiming  American  Forest  Week,  it  is  fitting 
that,  while  giving  full  weight  to  the  evils  resulting  from  impov- 
erished forests  and  idle  land,  I  should  lay  stress  upon  the  outward 
spread  of  forestry  in  industrial  practice  and  land  usage.  Too 
long  have  we  as  a  nation  consumed  our  forest  wealth  without 
adequate  provision  for  its  wise  utilization  and  renewal.  But  a 
gratifying  change  is  taking  place  in  the  attitude  of  our  industries, 
our  landowners,  and  the  American  people  toward  our  forests. 


"The  wise  use  of  land  is  one  of  the  main  foundations  of  sound 
national  economy.  It  is  the  corner-stone  of  national  thrift. 
The  waste  or  misuse  of  national  resources  cuts  away  the  ground 
work  on  which  national  prosperity  is  built.  If  we  are  to  flourish, 
as  a  people  and  as  individuals,  we  must  neither  wastef ully  hoard 
nor  wastefuUy  exploit,  but  skillfully  employ  and  renew  the  re- 
sources that  nature  has  entrusted  to  us.  America's  forest  prob- 
lem essentially  is  a  problem  involving  the  wise  use  of  land  that 
can  and  should  produce  crops  of  timber. 

"Flourishing  woodlands,  however,  mean  more  than  timber 
crops,  permanent  industries,  and  an  adequate  supply  of  wood. 
They  minister  to  our  need  for  outdoor  recreation ;  they  preserve 
animal  and  bird  life ;  they  protect  and  beautify  our  hillsides  and 
feed  our  streams;  they  preserve  the  inspiring  natural  environ- 
ment which  has  contributed  so  much  to  American  character. 

Much  Remains  to  Be  Done 

"Although  our  national  progress  in  forestry  has  been  well 
begun,  much  remains  to  be  done  through  both  concerted  and  in- 
dividual effort.  We  must  stamp  out  the  forest  fires  which  still 
annually  sweep  many  wooded  areas,  destroying  timber  the  nation 
can  ill  afford  to  lose  and  killing  young  growth  needed  to  consti- 
tute the  forests  of  the  future.  Forest  fires,  caused  largely  by 
human  indifference  or  carelessness,  are  the  greatest  single  obsta- 
cle to  reforestation  and  effective  forest  management. 

"We  must  encourage  and  extend  methods  of  timber  cutting 
which  perpetuate  the  forest  while  harvesting  its  products.  We 
must  plant  trees  in  abundance  on  idle  land  where  they  can  profit- 
ably be  grown.  We  must  examme  taxation  practices  that  may 
form  economic  barriers  to  timber  culture.  We  must  encourage 
the  extension  of  forest  ownership  on  the  part  of  municipalities, 
counties,  states  and  the  Federal  Government.     And  we  must 
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take  common  counsel  in  public  meetings  to  the  end  that  the 
forestry  problems  of  each  region  may  be  well  considered  and 
adequately  met. 

"Now,  therefore,  I,  Calvin  Coolidge,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  designate  the  week  of  April  18-24, 
inclusive,  1926,  as  American  Forest  Week;  and  I  recommend  to 
the  Governors  of  the  various  states  that  they  also  designate  the 
week  of  April  18-24  as  American  Forest  Week  and  observe  Arbor 
Day  within  that  week  wherever  practicable  and  not  in  conflict 
with  law  or  accepted  custom.  And  I  urge  public  officials,  public 
and  business  organizations,  industrial  leaders,  landowners,  edi- 
tors, educators,  clergymen,  and  all  patriotic  citizens  to  unite  in 
the  common  task  of  forest  conservation  and  renewal. 

Canada  To  Observe  Forest  Week 

"The  action  of  the  Canadian  Government  in  likewise  pro- 
claiming the  week  of  April  18-24,  inclusive,  as  a  period  when  the 
utmost  stress  shall  be  laid  upon  the  problems  of  forest  conser- 
vation and  renewal,  thus  unifying  the  respective  efforts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  is  an  added  reason  why  our  citizens  should 
give  careful  thought  to  a  matter  so  important  to  both  countries. 

"In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  third  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth." 

Qne  of  the  greatest  single  elements  that  enters  into  this  dis- 
position of  not  practicing  forestry  is  the  well  known  fact  that 
remaining  government-owned  timber  in  the  western  part  of  this 
country  can  be  bought  for  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  growing 
timber,  and  that  present  stumpage  returns  to  the  landowner  will 
not  equal  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  growing  timber  from  this 
time  on. 

President  Coolidge  in  his  Forest  Week  proclamation  says: 
"We  must  encourage  the  extension  of  forest  ownership  on  the 
part  of  municipalities,  counties,  states,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." Had  he  said  we  must  encourage  the  extension  of  owner- 
ship of  the  railroads,  the  mines,  or  most  any  other  industry,  by 
municipalities,  counties,  states,  and  the  Federal  Government,  it 
would  have  taken  thousands  of  acres  of  timber  to  have  furnished 
the  paper  on  which  protest  would  have  arisen,  and  the  statement 
would  have  been  tantamount  to  his  having  said  that  he  was  going 
to  drop  out  of  politics,  but  government  ownership  of  the  forests  is 
still  a  popular  theory.  We  are  not  here  to  dispute  the  theory  of 
government  ownership,  but  we  believe  if  it  is  not  good  for  one 
industry  it  is  not  good  for  any  industry,  and  if  the  government 
is  going  into  the  industry  of  growing  timber,  we  think  that  they 
should  take  over  the  entire  industry,  as  private  interest  cannot 
compete  with  the  government,  and  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
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future  policy  has  been  the  biggest  drawback  to  the  launching  of 
a  general  reforestation  movement  by  private  enterprise. 

Against  government  ownership  of  natural  resources  for 
national  defense  purposes,  or  for  parks  or  for  recreational  pur- 
poses, there  may  not  be  so  much  argument,  but  before  going  into 
this  industry  the  matter  should  be  well  considered.  One  element 
in  forest  growth  that  has  served  to  obscure  the  situation  is  the 
fact  that  a  forest  theory  may  be  set  forth,  and  both  the  ones  who 
have  advanced  the  theory  as  well  as  the  ones  who  have  accepted 
the  theory,  may  pass  from  the  scene  before  it  is  realized,  and 
this  in  turn  may  be  followed  by  other  theories  that  are  not  work- 
able. In  the  recent  reorganization  of  government  that  took  place 
in  Austria,  the  foresters  in  charge  of  the  forestry  program  did 
not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  old  system  was  an  absolute  failure 
taking  costs  into  consideration.  Not  many  years  back,  in  this 
country,  government  ownership  of  many  of  the  industries  was 
considered  far  more  favorably  than  it  is  today,  and  with  the 
pendulum  swinging  rapidly  against  this  form  of  ownership,  gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  forests  may  go  the  same  way. 

A  lot  of  the  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  lumber  costs 
comes  from  the  man  who  buys  in  small  quantities  and  has  a 
retailer  deliver  it  to  a  point  where  the  delivery  cost  is  greater 
than  the  cost  of  the  timber  itself.  The  public  needs  to  know  that 
the  price  to  the  retailer  is  practically  fifty  per  cent,  transporta- 
tion charges;  they  need  to  know,  further,  that  the  price  to  the 
wholesaler  may  run  from  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent,  manufactur- 
ing costs,  and  that  the  stumpage  cost  may  only  run  from  one  to 
five  per  cent,  of  the  ultimate  consumers'  cost,  and  the  industry 
can  make  no  better  move  for  itself  and  the  country  in  general 
than  to  lay  these  facts  before  the  public.  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  in  reforestation  is  forest  fires.  Statis- 
tics from  the  best  available  sources  show  that  ninety-four  per 
cent,  of  these  losses  come  from  sources  apart  from  the  lumber 
industry,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that  if  the  energy  directed 
toward  purchase  of  lands  were  directed  toward  stopping  these 
forest  fires,  the  forest  question  would  very  largely  take  care  of 
itself. 


LUMBERMEN'S  REPORTS  TO  THE  BUREAU  OF  CENSUS 

We  have  a  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Census  in  which  they 
complain  that  lumbermen  have  not  filled  out  and  sent  in  the 
questionaire  forwarded  them  earlier  in  the  year,  in  which  the 
Bureau  has  sought  to  gather  information  of  great  value  to  the 
trade. 

These  reports  are  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Census  and  are 
of  great  importance  and  could  not  be  gotten  up  by  any  private 
agency  except  at  enormous  costs,  and  all  lumbermen  on  receiving 
these  reports  should  fill  them  out  at  once  and  send  them  back, 
as  only  by  comparing  conditions  today  with  conditions  in  the 
past  can  we  determine  if  we  are  making  progress. 
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FACING  THE  FACTS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

A  Study  of  Costs  and  Returns  From  Seedlingfe  to  Consumer  of 

Forest  Products  to  Learn  the  Equities  of  Those 

Engaged  in  the  Operation. 

With  a  great  many  men  living  today  who  have  seen  the 
center  of  lumber  production  travel  from  New  York,  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  Michigan,  and  then  to  the  West  Coast,  there  is  no  use 
denying  the  fact  that  a  timber  shortage  is  inevitable,  unless  a 
greater  effort  is  directed  toward  reforestation,  and  since  pro- 
tection of  existing  stands,  and  reforestation  by  artificial  means 
must  be  the  manner  of  obtaining  the  timber  supply  required  by 
the  time  a  crop  can  grow,  a  study  of  conditions  entering  into 
this  operation  should  be  beneficial  to  all  those  who  may  be  in- 
terested as  timber  land  owners,  manufacturers,  wholesalters, 
carriers,  consumers  or  the  public.  Taking  conditions  in  Penn- 
sylvania, which  will  compare  rather  favorably  with  conditions 
in  other  parts  in  eastern  United  States,  let  us  assume  that  cut- 
over  land  has  a  value  of  $5.00  per  acre,  and  taking  the  thirteen 
million  acres  of  timbered  area  of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance, 
80%  will  reforest  by  natural  process  and  twenty  percent,  or 
2,600,000  acres  will  have  to  be  planted  at  an  average  cost  of 
$10.00  per  acre,  which  will  bring  the  average  cost  per  acre  for 
this  area  up  to  $7.00.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  place  a  value  of  more  than  $12.00  per  acre  on  its 
holdings,  which  are  more  remotely  situated,  and  therefore  $7.00 
per  acre  should  be  a  conservative  value  to  start  with. 

In  order  to  simplify  this  calculation  we  will  take  an  average 
acre  under  average  conditions  as  to  cost  of  protection,  taxes, 
supervision,  and  manufacturing,  distance  of  haul  from  shipping 
point,  transportation  charges,  insurance  charges,  selling  and 
other  charges,  together  with  the  average  price  it  brings  on  the 
market,  and  apply  these  costs  for  one  year  against  the  returns 
that  may  be  had  from  the  sale  of  products,  it  will  yield  in  one 
year. 

An  acre  of  timber  will  produce  an  average  of  one  cord  of 
wood  each  year,  which  is  equivalent  to  ninety  solid  cubic  feet, 
or  about  three  hundred  board  feet  of  lumber,  or  one  hundred 
8'  4"  round  mine  props,  but  statistics  show  us  that  65%  of  this 
possible  yield  is  lost  through  forest  fires,  so  that  we  only  have 
an  average  yield  of  thirty-two  cubic  feet  per  year,  which  will 
produce  one  hundred  board  feet  of  lumber,  the  manufacture  of 
which  will  waste  two  cubic  feet,  leaving  twenty-two  cubic  feet 
suitable  for  manufacture  into  rough  forest  products,  such  as 
mine  timbers,  paper  wood,  posts,  poles,  etc.  Of  the  remaining 
twenty-two  cubic  feet,  one-half,  or  eleven  cubic  feet,  will  be 
suitable  for  rough  products  such  as  mine  props  and  ties,  paper 
wood,  posts,  poles,  etc.,  and  the  other  eleven  cubic  feet  will  be 
suitable  for  mine  laggings,  sprags,  extract  wood,  cord  wood,  etc. 
Basing  the  value  of  the  one  hundred  feet  of  lumber  at  $38.00 
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per  thousand  board  feet  delivered  to  consumer  will  give  us  a 
value  for  lumber  of  $3.80 ;  eleven  cubic  feet  of  rough  products 
suitable  for  mine  props,  ties,  paper  wood,  etc.,  at  15c  per  cubip 
foot  will  have  a  value  of  $1.65  and  eleven  cubic  feet  of  rough 
products  suitable  for  mine  laggings,  sprags,  extract  wood,  etc., 
at  10c  per  cubic  foot  gives  us  a  value  of  $1.10,  which  gives  us 
a  total  value  of  $6.55,  or  an  average  price  of  21.8  cents  per 
cubic  foot  for  thirty  cubic  feet. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  this  material  averages  as  fol- 
lows: For  felling,  logging,  sawing  and  piling  lumber  at  mill 
$14.00  per  thousand  board  feet,  or  $1.40  for  cutting  the  one 
hundred  board  feet  of  lumber,  and  for  cutting  the  rough  prod- 
ucts 4c  per  cubic  foot,  or  $.88,  or  a  total  of  $2.28. 

The  average  haul  from  point  of  manufacture  to  shipping 
point  for  Pennsylvania  is  about  eight  miles,  and  roads  over 
which  forest  products  will  be  hauled  will  be  one-half  woods  road 
and  half  township  or  state  roads,  which  are  impassable  on  ac- 
count of  mud  and  snow  for  two  months  per  year,  and  with  oper- 
ations not  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  expense  of  making 
graded  roads,  it  will  cost  30c  per  ton  per  mile  to  haul  this  to 
shipping  point.  Thirty  cubic  feet  of  forest  products,  the  greater 
part  with  bark  on  and  green,  will  weigh  fifty  pounds  to  the  cubic 
foot,  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  at  this  rate  it  will  cost  $1.80 
to  haul  this  to  shipping  point.  Loading  on  cars  will  cost  40c  per 
ton,  or  30c  for  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  making  a  total  cost  for 
manufacturing,  hauling  and  loading  of  $4.38. 

Compensation  insurance  costs  $5.80  per  hundred  and  taking 
one-third  of  $4.38  as  labor,  it  will  cost  8c  for  compensation  in- 
surance. Fire  insurance  rate  on  lumber  or  logs  in  the  woods  is 
12V^%  by  the  year,  or  21/^  %  by  the  month,  and  taking  an  aver- 
age period  for  timber  to  be  in  the  woods  of  three  months  and 
apply  this  to  the  stumpage  and  felling  costs,  the  value  of  which 
will  run  about  $2.00  will  give  us  a  cost  of  6c  for  fire  insurance 
while  lumber  is  in  the  woods.  Taking  the  time  the  lumber  re- 
mains at  the  mill  and  siding  at  three  months,  where  the  fire 
insurance  rate  at  mill  is  7V2%  and  at  siding  2%  and  taking  an 
average  of  4%  for  both  places  will  give  us  an  insurance  cost  of 
2c,  or  a  total  insurance  cost  of  16c.  Add  to  this  10%  for  super- 
vision and  overhead,  or  43c,  and  we  have  a  total  of  $4.97  with- 
out stumpage. 

Stumpage  values  vary  so  much  that  instead  of  trying  to 
arrive  at  an  average,  we  will  use  cost  of  investment,  taxes, 
supervision,  etc.  Taking  the  cost  for  one  acre  of  $7.00  and  at 
6%  interest  it  will  cost  42c.  Taxes  will  run  about  20c  per  acre 
per  year.  The  cost  of  supervision  and  protection  ranges  from 
10c  as- estimated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Department  and 
30c  to  40c  as  estimated  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  and  basing  this  cost  at  20c  would  give  us  a 
total  of  82c  per  acre  per  year,  which  added  to  the  cost  of  manu- 
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facturing,  hauling,  loading,  insurance  and  supervision,  makes 
a  cost  loaded  on  cars  of  $5.79. 

Lumber  is  usually  manufactured,  or  partly  manufactured, 
six  months  before  it  is  shipped,  and  the  usual  term  of  sale  is 
sixty  days  net  with  discount  for  cash,  and  figuring  an  average 
of  six  months  in  which  money  is  tied  up  in  manufacturing  costs 
on  the  entire  cost,  FOB  cars,  at  6%  interest,  gives  us  an  addi- 
tional cost  of  15c  for  money  invested,  making  the  total  cost 
FOB  cars  $5.94. 

Next  comes  the  cost  of  selling.  Outside  of  the  railroads  in 
the  purchase  of  cross  ties,  the  paper  and  extract  companies  in 
the  purchase  of  wood,  practically  all  other  products  are  sold  on 
a  competitive  basis,  with  contracts  only  for  present  needs,  and 
with  great  quantities  of  timber  in  Pennsylvania  going  to  the  mine 
timber  trade,  which  is  a  most  erratic  and  unreliable  market,  there 
is  no  regularity  of  market,  and  the  further  fact  that  apart  from 
the  railroads,  the  better  grades  of  lumber,  paper  and  extract 
wood,  nearly  every  consumer  has  a  different  specification  for 
similar  material.  This  makes  marketing  very  difficult  and  as 
the  average  producer  only  gets  out  small  quantities,  which  to 
sell  under  the  present  system  makes  it  necessary  for  him  to 
go  great  distances  and  to  compete  with  the  trained  salesmen, 
he  can  oftimes  do  better  to  deal  through  a  middleman  and  the 
selling  costs  in  either  event  will  average  15%  of  the  cost  FOB 
cars,  or  99c,  or  a  total  of  $6.93. 

We  next  come  to  transportation  charges.  These  charges 
will  depend  on  commodity,  points  to  or  from  which  they  are 
shipped  and  a  great  many  other  elements.  The  geographical 
center,  as  well  as  the  center  of  the  timbered  area  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  far  from  Belief onte  and  we  will  use  this  point  for 
comparative  purposes  and  take  the  transportation  charges  on 
lumber  and  mine  timber  as  the  two  principal  products.  In  the 
manufacture  of  the  ordinary  stand  of  timber  there  are  both 
species  and  sizes  that  have  to  go  to  special  markets,  or  go 
through  a  process  of  manufacture  that  wastes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  timber,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ship  to  both 
the  soft  coal  and  hard  coal  markets,  and  we  will  take  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  for  the  center  of  the  bituminous  mine  timber  market,  and 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  for  the  anthracite  market.  Taking  shipments 
originating  on,  and  to  be  delivered  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
from  Bellefonte  to  Wilkes-Barre  (distance  156  miles)  and  the 
rate  is  $4.10  per  net  ton  for  mine  timber  and  lumber,  and  the  rate 
to  Pittsburgh  (distance  160  miles)  is  $2.60  per  net  ton  for  mine 
timber  and  S3. 20  per  net  ton  for  lumber,  and  considering  the 
volume  of  mine  timber  and  lumber  thai:  is  shipped,  the  average 
freight  cost  will  run  $3.30  per  net  ton,  and  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  it  would  cost  $2.58.  which  added  to  the  cost  FOB  cars 
of  $6.93  makes  a  total  of  $9.51. 

There  are  losses  from  dockage,  shortage  and  bad  accounts, 
that  will  run  into  a  large  amount.    Dockage  not  only  means  the 
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loss  of  the  material  docked,  but  the  freight  on  it  is  chargeable 
to  the  shipper.  Shortage  is  not  such  a  big  item,  but  the  loss 
from  bad  accounts  and  other  sharp  practices  is  very  high  as 
these  bad  accounts  ofttimes  include  freight  that  has  been  pre- 
paid, and  with  the  great  variety  of  specifications,  the  losses  from 
these  three  sources  will  average  10%  of  the  price  FOB  cars 
shipping  point,  or  71c,  or  a  grand  total  of  $10.22  for  stumpage 
costs,  manufacturing  costs,  hauling  to  shipping  point,  freight 
and  all  other  charges,  without  making  any  allowance  for  a  profit 
for  either  manufacturer  or  land  owner. 

The  price  paid  by  the  consumer  of  forest  products  is  fixed 
by  the  price  at  which  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  large  lumber 
manufacturing  centers,  and  as  Pennsylvania  gets  the  most  of 
her  timber  requirements  from  outside  sources,  there  is  only  one 
thing  for  the  lumber  manufacturer  of  Pennsylvania  to  do,  and 
that  is  to  start  at  these  prices,  which  we  have  used,  and  which 
will  bring  $6.55,  and  when  we  come  to  material  that  cannot  be 
marketed  at  this  price,  either  on  account  of  its  distance  from 
shipping  point,  its  size,  species,  high  freight  rates,  hard  places 
to  lumber,  high  labor  costs,  etp.,  some  means  must  be  found  to 
reduce  these  costs,  or  the  material  must  be  left  in  the  woods. 

The  practice  heretofore  has  been  not  to  pay  the  land  owner 
for  his  expenses  in  bringing  the  timber  to  merchantable  size, 
and  then  only  to  take  desirable  stands,  but  this  is  having  the 
effect  of  causing  the  timber  land  owner  to  quit  growing  timber, 
and  threatens  to  eliminate  the  lumber  manufacturer  by  eliminat- 
ing his  source  of  raw  material,  and  at  the  same  time  threatens 
the  general  industrial  welfare  of  the  state,  for  while  we  might 
secure  our  lumber  from  outside  sources,  our  depleted  forests 
would  largely  eliminate  our  water  supply,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  hazard  and  loss  from  floods,  not  to  mention 
the  loss  from  recreational,  scenic  or  other  values,  so  that  this 
is  not  merely  a  question  for  the  lumber  manufacturer,  but  for 
every  citizen  of  the  state. 

To  show  you  what  actually  happens  in  this  transaction  we 
will  Take  the  value  of  $6.55  and  work  back  from  it.  Taking  the 
freight  charges  of  $3.30  per  ton,  which  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  amounts  to  $2.58,  and  we  have  a  balance  of  $3.97  FOB 
cars  from  which  we  must  deduct  10%  for  shortage,  dockage  and 
bad  accounts,  leaving  $3.58:  from  which  we  must  deduct  a  sell- 
ing cost  of  15%  or  54c,  leaving  a  value  FOB  cars  of  $3.04;  from 
which  the  land  owner  and  manufacturer  are  to  be  paid  for  their 
part  of  growing  the  timber,  manufacturing  and  delivering  it  to 
the  railroads  for  shipment. 


WILLOW  TIMBER  WANTED 

We  have  an  inquiry  from  George  R.  Fuller  Company,  Man- 
ufacturers of  Artificial  Lfmbs,  230  Andrews  St.,  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  which  they  are  asking  about  Willow  timber,  and  as 
this  species  of  timber  is  rather  hard  to  market,  anyone  having 
any  manufactured,  or  to  manufacture,  should  communicate  with 
these  people. — Editor. 
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FOREST  FIRE  PREVENTION 

Forest  fires  in  Pennsylvania  are  responsible  for  sixty-five 
percent  of  the  loss  of  forest  values  and  is  at  once  the  greatest 
single  element  of  loss,  and  while  the  loss  falls  on  all  industries 
of  the  state,  it  falls  especially  heavy  on  the  lumber  manufac- 
turer who  has  to  go  over  the  land  for  thirty-five  percent  of  its 
possible  yield.  The  losses  from  forest  fires  are  both  present 
and  deferred.  The  present  losses  comes  to  the  lumber  manu- 
facturer whose  plant,  road  and  other  overhead  expenses  are 
the  same  for  a  thirty-five  percent  yield  s^  they  would  be  for  a 
one  hundred  percent  yield,  and  the  prevalence  of  forest  fires 
increase  the  risk  of  each  lumber  operation  and  make  the  fire 
insurance  cost  double  what  it  should  be.  One  of  the  great  losses 
the  lumber  manufacturer  has  is  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fire 
damaged  tree.  If  the  fire  occurred  several  years  ago  the  tree 
has  to  be  cut  down  and  the  best  part  of  it  cut  out  and  left  in 
the  woods,  or  if  it  is  cut  and  put  into  lumber,  instead  of  produc- 
ing the  clear  valuable  lumber,  it  makes  nothing  more  than  cull 
lumber.  Fire  burning  through  the  timber  land  kills  a  consid- 
erable number  of  trees,  and  the  remaining  trees  are  stunted, 
and  being  far  apart  develops  limbs  down  near  to  the  ground. 
Forest  fires  bum  the  forest  floor,  or  humus,  and  expose  the 
stones  and  rocks,  making  it  more  difficult  to  remove  timber, 
and  at  the  same  time  causing  the  streams  to  dry  up,  making 
it  necessary  to  move  lumber  great  distances  to  streams  for  saw- 
mills, or  to  haul  water  to  mills,  and  in  many  other  ways  there 
is  an  immediate  loss  to  the  lumberman. 

According  to  government  reports  the  lumberman  is  only 
credited  with  causing  about  6  percent  of  the  forest  fires,  and 
considering  the  fact  that  lumber  is  largely  manufactured  in  the 
forests,  this  is  a  very  good  showing,  but  every  lumber  manu- 
facturer should  take  it  to  himself  personally  to  see  that  this  loss 
be  entirely  eliminated,  and  insist  that  the  other  agencies  causing 
forest  fires  do  the  same. 

The  fire  tower  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters  affords  valuable  assistance  in  this  line, 
and  every  lumberman  should  cooperate  with  these  guardians  of 
our  forest  wealth,  as  well  as  with  the  forest  fire  wardens  to  pre- 
vent the  loss,  that,  while  it  is  costing  us  a  very  great  amount, 
will  cost  future  generations  far  greater  amounts. 

The  Pennsylvania  forest  fire  warden  has  a  thankless  task, 
and  in  a  yreat  majority  of  cases  only  accepts  the  work  with  the 
feeling  that  he  should  be  willing  to  do  something  to  help  the 
forest  situation,  and  he  should  at  least  be  assured  that  his  efforts 
are  appreciated.  He  has  the  task  of  compelling  men  to  fight 
forest  fires  at  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  wages  they 
would  receive  in  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  he  usually  does 
his  work  for  forest  protection  at  about  half  of  what  he  should 
get,  and  until  some  better  system  of  rewarding  them  can  be 
found  the  lumbermen  and  landowners  should  give  him  every 
assistance  possible. 
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KILLING  AN  INDUSTRY 

Liquor  and  Lumber 

The  advent  of  prohibition  was  brought  about  through  many 
causes.  The  wets  blame  it  all  on  the  drys  and  claim  they  took 
advantage  of  them  during  the  war  periods,  and  the  drys  are  not 
adverse  to  taking  the  credit  of  bringing  it  about.  It  must  be 
clear  however,  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  more  than  one 
influence  worked  for  its  accomplishment.  Among  the  array 
who  worked  against  it  were  those  who  worked  from  the  moral 
or  religious  standpoint,  w^hich  included  some  of  all  faiths  and 
all  of  some  faiths,  and  which  represented  the  greatest  single 
factor.  There  were  politicians,  in  dry  sections,  who  worked  for 
prohibition,  and  there  were  those  who  worked  for  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  health,  and  another  powerful  influence  was  the 
newly  enfranchised  woman  voter,  who  with  her  children  had 
suffered  most  from  its  effects. 

Another  powerful  factor  that  worked  against  it  was  the 
economic  factor,  and  this  is  the  one  that  is  now  being  overlooked 
by  those  who  seek  to  overthrow  prohibition.  Several  years  be- 
fore the  advent  of  prohibition  a  survey  of  the  industries  of  the 
United  States  showed  that  of  the  forty  leading  industries,  stocks 
and  bonds  of  liquor  manufacturers  paid  the  least  as  an  invest- 
ment, while,  if  the  owners  of  these  stocks  and  bonds  aspired  to 
political  honors,  they  at  once  became  the  target  of  the  drys, 
and  those  who  were  holders  of  this  kind  of  securities  were  not 
anxious  to  take  on  more  and  by  reason  of  this  the  life  blood 
of  the  industry  became  so  low  that  they  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  spiritual,  moral,  patriotic  and  economic  influences 
brought  against  them.  By  the  common  measure  of  financial 
returns  the  liquor  business  as  a  whole  was  profitable,  in  fact 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  manufactured  product  and 
the  retail  price  to  ultimate  consumer  was  possibly  as  much  as 
twenty  to  one,  but  the  manufacturers  in  order  to  maintain  their 
position  against  the  increasing  efforts  of  the  drys  were  forced 
to  expend  large  sums  to  control  votes  for  political  campaigns; 
for  advertising,  propaganda,  and  every  office  seeker  down  to 
the  lowest  rank  could  go  to  the  manufacturer  and  get  his  con- 
tribution on  the  mere  strength  of  a  promise  to  support  the  wets, 
while  the  retail  end  and  the  rectifier  who  would  take  a  barrel 
of  good  liquor  and  make  ten  out  of  it,  and  which  were  mostly 
in.  the  hands  of  a  class  of  people  who  contributed  little  to  the 
defense  of  the  industry,  got  all  the  profits,  and  the  manufac- 
turers— the  source  of  the  raw  material — could  not  pay  a  profit 
sufficient  to  attract  the  necessary  capital  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness, lost  out  in  the  show-down  during  the  war  period. 

All  the  talk  of  repealing  the  prohibition  law  is  the  merest 
kind  of  bunk  and  is  known  and  recognized  as  such  by  those 
who  are  doing  the  talking,  but  it  still  gets  votes  from  the  wet 
and  tenderloin  districts  and  there  are  still  a  lot  of  suckers  who 
reason  from  their  stomach  rather  than  their  head,  who  are 
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contributing  to  associations  against  prohibition,  which  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  easy  way  for  the  heads  of  these 
associations  to  make  money,  and  from  all  indications  they  have 
not  failed  in  this  respect,  but  the  man  who  thinks  that  he  can 
elect  enough  congressmen,  or  senators,  to  change  the  national 
law,  when  the  doing  so  would  largely  take  the  profits  from  more 
than  a  hundred  legitimate  industries  that  have  greater  strength 
and  influence  than  the  liquor  industry,  is  an  optimist  of  the 
first  water. 

The  lumber  industry  is  in  a  similar  position  and  taken  as  a 
whole  it  is,  no  doubt,  as  profitable  as  other  industries.  It,  of 
course,  is  not  confronted  with  religious,  moral,  or  patriotic  op- 
position, but  instead  is  receiving  the  support  of  all  the  agencies 
working  along  these  lines,  but  it  is  being  killed  as  systematically 
and  as  surely  as  the  liquor  business  was,  through  the  elimination 
of  the  source  of  raw  material  that  must  be  brought  about  by 
reforestation,  and  those  in  the  lumber  business,  as  well  as  the 
public  in  general,  should  study  this  question  and  take  such  steps 
at  once  as  will  insure  an  adequate  supply  of  raw  material,  which 
can  be  had  by  the  elimination  of  forest  fire  losses  alone. 


WHITE  COLLARED  BANDITS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  and  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  recently  conducted  a  campaign  against  stock  swindlers,  and 
in  this  line  it  might  be  well  to  take  stock  of  the  White  Collared 
Bandits  in  the  lumber  game. 

In  the  lumber  business,  as  in  every  other  business,  the  fact 
that  the  great  majority  of  people  are  honest  is  the  only  reason 
that  the  occasional  dishonest  one  can  get  away  with  his  schemes, 
and  while  we  unquestionably  recognize  the  fact  that  lumbermen 
are  generally  honest  we  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  trade 
generally  to  call  attention  to  the  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  the 
annual  losses  from  this  source  will  run  from  five  to  twelve  per- 
cent of  the  total  sales  on  Bituminous  mine  timber  in  some 
districts. 

The  method  of  procedure  of  the  White  Collared  Bandit  in 
the  lumber  business  is  necessarily  different  than  that  of  the 
stock  swindler,  altho  stocks  and  bonds  have  figured  in  his  oper- 
ations very  extensively,  but  the  ones  to  whom  we  wish  to  call 
special  attention  are  the  ones  who  follow  a  different  procedure, 
and  the  lumberman,  while  not  offering  so  rich  a  field  for  large 
hauls,  has  contributed  his  share  to  these  crooks,  and  like  the 
suckers  of  any  class  of  swindlers  he  is  not  telling  about  all  of 
his  losses. 

The  men  who  follow  this  game  are  usually  men  whose  past 
life  has  barred  them  from  membership  in  lumber  associations 
or  dealing  in  the  products  of  the  large  lumber  manufacturers, 
and  the  credit  associations  have  gotten  a  line  on  them  and  each 
time  they  turn  up  with  a  new  company,  or  a  new  schema,  this 
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new  high  sounding  name  will  appear  in  the  rate  books  and  below 
it  in  parentheses  will  be  found  the  name  of  the  prime  mover, 
or  a  number  which  tells  the  seller  to  get  a  special  report  before 
selling,  and  this  is  enough  to  stop  his  operation  in  the  larger 
fields,  and  he  naturally  migrates  into  the  handling  of  products, 
the  manufacturers  of  which  have  no  organization  or  credit 
rating  service,  and  as  the  rough  forest  products  business  is  a 
large  and  profitable  field  of  operation  on  account  of  the  many 
small  producers,  many  of  these  artists  have,  and  now  are  oper- 
ating here. 

The  investment  necessary  to  start  in  this  business  is  mostly 
educational  and  for  the  moderate  sum  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
these  people  blossom  forth  with  elaborately  furnished  offices 
of  rented  furniture.  They  deposit  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
some  bank  and  start  out  on  their  hunt  for  suckers.  Their  plan 
of  operation  is  sometimes  like  this.  They  go  out  to  buy  a  car 
of  timber,  usually  offering  about  five  or  ten  percent  more  than 
legitimate  dealers  pay,  and  pay  cash  for  the  first  car.  The  next 
car  is  bought  and  paid  for  when  delivered,  which  is  usually  paid 
for  quite  promptly.  The  operation  is  repeated  in  various  com- 
munities until  the  company  has  a  reputation  of  prompt  pay, 
and  one  of  these  companies  will  operate  within  a  radius  of 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  with  this  reputation  for  prompt  pay, 
they  will  send  out  inquiries  to  various  shippers  for  from  one 
to  five  cars  and  refer  to  their  bank,  where  they  may  have  a  few 
thousand  dollars  on  deposit,  and  as  their  deposits  are  always 
large  enough  to  more  than  cover  the  amount  of  the  proposed 
purchase  from  any  one  individual,  the  bank  can  say  that  their 
account  is  worth  this  much,  and  they  also  refer  to  parties  in 
each  community  from  whom  they  have  bought,  and  when  they 
have  had  these  shipments  from  over  great  territories  they  make 
their  collections  as  far  as  possible,  and  disappear,  and  the  cred- 
itors whose  accounts  will  run  into  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars  never  get  a  cent. 

There  is  another  class,  who  while  claiming  more  respecta- 
bility take  an  equally  heavy  toll,  through  technicalities  and 
trickery.  Their  method  of  operation  is  through  petty  claims 
for  dockage  and  shortage,  which  their  victims  pass  up  rather 
than  go  into  the  costly  litigation  necessary  for  recovery.  This 
class  has  two  favorite  methods  of  operation.  Orders  for  mine 
timber  almost  invariably  specify  that  "the  same  is  subject  to 
count  and  inspection  at  destination."  They  go  to  the  consumers 
of  various  timber  and  take  orders  for  a  specified  sized  railroad 
tie,  mine  tie,  mine  prop,  etc.  Then  they  go  out  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  buy  this  product  from  him,  representing  that  the 
specifications  will  permit  of  the  shipment  of  a  smaller  sized 
product,  in  order  to  buy  at  a  reduced  price,  and  when  the  ma- 
terial is  shipped  in  and  dockage  takes  place  it  is  promptly  passed 
back  to  the  shipper,  and  while  he  occasionally  will  secure  what 
is  coming  to  him,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  he  will  take 
his  loss  and  hope  for  better  luck  the  next  time.    Another  form 
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of  dishonesty  is  to  take  the  manufacturers'  count  and  add  a 
percentage  to  it,  and  when  the  consumers'  report  comes  back 
showing  a  shortage,  this  in  turn  is  passed  back  to  the  shipper, 
and  with  many  consumers  refusing  to  give  a  report  to  anyone 
but  the  one  to  whom  they  gave  the  order,  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  accept  this  report,  unless  one  wants  to  go  to  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  lumber  manufacturer  has  lost  a  great 
amount  of  trade  from  misrepresentation  by  this  class  of  dealers, 
and  lumber  consumers  have  gone  to  other  markets  in  many 
instances  when  the  entire  misunderstanding  has  been  brought 
about  by  these  sharks. 

Barnum  said,  "There  is  a  sucker  born  every  minute"  and 
he  might  have  added  that  there  is  one  born  every  minute  to 
catch  the  sucker,  and  these  leeches  will  only  be  eliminated 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  legit- 
imate dealer  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  consumer. 

The  remedy  for  this,  as  in  all  other  transactions,  is  for  the 
party  who  is  taking  the  risk  to  get  a  report  from  some  respons- 
ible credit  rating  association,  or  from  his  own  bank,  keeping  in 
mind  the  fact  always  that  these  sharks  may  have  thousands  of 
individuals  who  are  making  the  same  request,  and  in  case  of 
doubt  always  insist  on  receiving  the  cash  before  passing  title 
to  your  lumber. 


FEDERAL  FOREST  LOANS 

If  there  is  justification  in  Farm  Loans,  where  crops  may  be 
sown  and  harvested  within  the  year,  it  is  surely  within  reason  to 
loan  to  the  grower  of  a  forest  crop  that  may  only  be  harvested 
once  in  a  lifetime.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  forest  crop  is  less 
essential,  nor  can  it  be  said  that  timber  reproduction  is  in  better 
condition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
forest  condition  is  in  much  worse  shape. 

It  may  be  argued  that  more  uncertainty  attends  the  forest 
crop  and  the  venture  would  be  costly  to  the  government,  but  if 
this  is  true,  why  urge  the  individual  to  do  so  ? 

At  this  time,  when  private  forestry  is  being  considered  by  a 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  people,  if  it  were  possible  to  secure 
long-time  loans  and  insurance  on  standing  timber,  the  industry 
of  growing  timber  would  be  put  on  par  with  other  investments 
and  capital  would  be  attracted  to  it  that  is  now  being  invested  in 
foreign  countries  that  cannot  offer  the  security  these  loans  would 
offer  and  an  industry  would  be  built  up  that  would  add  greatly  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  assure  us  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  timber  as  well  as  the  other  benefits  of  the  forest. 

Government  ownership  of  the  forests  is  being  held  out  as 
the  ultimate  solution,  but  this  involves  the  taking  over  of  all 
forest  land,  or  of  putting  private  owners  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
peting with  the  government  in  an  industry,  while  federal  loans 
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would  not  involve  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  forest 
land  and  would  not  need  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
required  for  government  purchase  of  this  land. 

The  rapidly  increasing  area  of  waste  land  that  is  brought 
about  by  high  taxes  and  the  inability  of  owners  to  finance  its  re- 
forestation shows  conclusively  that  some  different  method  must 
be  adopted  if  we  are  to  grow  a  crop  before  the  present  reserve  is 
exhausted,  and  while  those  engaged  in  other  industries  can  secure 
loans  from  state  and  national  banks,  the  timber  land  owner  and 
lumberman  must  finance  their  business  from  private  sources.  If 
timber  land  was  all  owned  by  large  concerns,  the  financing  of  it 
might  not  be  so  difficult,  but  with  the  Bulk  of  it  in  the  hands  of 
small  owners,  some  provision  should  be  made  that  will  permit 
financing,  similar  to  that  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act. 


PORTABLE  SAWMILL  DOCTOR 

A  New  Profession 

Realizing  the  large  number  of  portable  sawmill  operators 
who  have  jumped  into  the  game  without  experience  or  expert 
knowledjEfe  of  the  industry,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  informa- 
tion, the  Department  of  P  arm  Forestry  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  has  created  a  position  which  might  be  called  *Tortable 
Sawmill  Doctor. ' 

There  are  thousands  of  farmers  carrying  on  portable  sawmill 
operations  in  the  winter  time  on  a  small  scale,  and  many  other 
operators  who  know  little  in  regard  to  the  kinds  of  products  that 
should  be  manufactured,  or  the  possibilities  of  securing  markets 
for  their  products,  or  for  special  products.  Many  such  operators 
run  up  against  problems  in  manufacture  and  have  no  one  to  turn 
to  for  advice.  With  the  idea  in  mind  of  rendering  a  service  to 
the  small  operators  this  position  has  been  created. 

Frank  T.  Murphey,  of  the  Farm  Forestry  Extension  Depart 
ment,  has  been  assigned  to  this  position.  He  is  a  graduaTe  For- 
ester, and  has  been  a  practical  portable  sawmill  operator.  He 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  for  ten 
years.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Forestry  Extension  Ser- 
vice in  the  College  for  several  years,  working  with  Professor 
C.  R.  Anderson,  during  which  time  he  has  been  in  every  county 
of  the  State,  giving  advice  to  farmers  and  other  owners  of  forest 
land  in- regard  toi3lanting  of  forests,  thinning  stands  of  timber, 
methods  of  cutting  timber,  estimating  timber,  placing  a  price  on 
stumpage  and  marketing  timber.  As  a  result,  he  will  be  able  to 
give  valuable  advice  to  the  small  portable  sawmill  operators.  Mr 
Murphey's  services  will  be  rendered  free  of  charge. 
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FOREST  FIRE  "DON'TS"  FOR  THE  LUMBER 

MANUFACTURER 

Don't  operate  your  steam  mills  or  locomotives  without  proper 
spark  arresters. 

Don't  fail  to  clear  a  safety  strip.    It  is  just  as  likely  to  save 
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your  own  manufactured  timber  and  equipment  as  somebody 
else's. 

Don't  do  any  brush-burning  in  the  forest  fire  season  that  can 
be  avoided  in  any  manner;  and  if  you  must  burn  the  brush, 
don't  set  your  fires  until  late  in  the  evening,  so  if  they  do  get 
away  you  will  have  the  night  in  which  to  combat  them. 

Don't  start  a  fire  because  the  wind  is  still.    Fires  create  wind. 

Don't  fail  to  instruct  your  employes  to  be  careful  with  fire, 
and  incorporate  into  agreements  with  them  that  losses  of  ma- 
terial coming  from  fires  caused  by  them  will  be  charged  to  them. 

Don't  fail  to  look  up  the  cause  of  every  fire,  and  as  much  as 
possible  make  the  responsible  party  pay  the  loss. 

Don't  fail  to  get  acquainted  with  the  fire  warden,  the  fire 
tower  man  and  the  district  forester  in  the  district  you^  are  oper- 
ating, so  that  you  may  know  just  exactly  what  to  do  in  case  ol 
fire ;  and  last  but  not  least,  don't  fail  to  assist  with  all  the  help  at 
yotir  command  to  extinguish  fires  that  come  from  any  cause 
whatever. 


CREDIT  RATING  SERVICE  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  PENN- 
SYLVANIA FOREST  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

During  1925  lumber  manufacturers  have  lost  large  sums 
through  business  failures  in  this  district,  while  additional  losses 
are  continually  taking  place  in  small  claims  that  shippers  loose 
rather  than  contest  them.  Two  large  firms  have  failed  this  far 
in  1926,  each  taking  large  amounts  mostly  from  the  small  manu- 
facturers. 

Large  lumber  manufacturing  concerns  are  nearly  always 
members  of  rating  agencies,  whose  rating  services  saves  them 
from  these  losses,  but  the  volume  of  business  handled  by  the 
smaller  manufacturer  has  been  such  that  he  has  not  felt  justified 
in  paying  the  price  charged  for  lumber  rating  agencies,  and, 
furthermore,  these  agencies  do  not  list  dealers  in  rough  forest 
products  unless  they  also  handle  lumber  coming  from  the  large 
lumber  manufacturing  centers,  and  as  these  losses  constitute  a 
heavy  drain  on  the  industry,  this  association  has  made  a  con- 
tract with  the  Mercantile  Agency  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Company.  The 
use  of  this  service  by  lumbermen  will  prevent  much  of  the  loss 
heretofore  had,  and  the  cost  will  only  be  a  fraction  of  individual 
subscription. 

The  present  contract  calls  for  two  rate  books  per  year,  refer- 
ence to  which  will  be  free  to  members,  and  special  reports  may  be 
had  for  a  nominal  charge. 

This  service  will  be  more  comprehensive  than  the  regular 
lumber  rating  agencies,  in  that  it  will  cover  all  lines,  and  the 
R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  service  is  too  well  known  to  require  comment 
by  us. 
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The  service  will  be  to  members  only,  and  members  are  in- 
vited  to  refer  to  it  frequently  and  whenever  there  is  any  question 
of  the  advisability  of  extending  credit,  or  when  accounts  are  left 
run  past  the  due  time.  Full  information  can  be  had  by  writing 
Ralph  A.  Smith,  Secretary,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


WOOD  BY-PRODUCTS  EXCHANGE  TO  ISSUE   NEW 

DIRECTORY 

Lumber  manufacturers  who  ivant  to  find  a  market  for  waste 
products  are  advised  to  read  the  following  carefully  and  a^  once  apply 
for  membership  so  their  names  may  appear  on  the  nezv  list  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  These  lists  are  fur- 
nished users  of  all  kinds  of  products.  In  listing  products,  sellers 
should  specify  species  of  trees  from  which  they  will  be  manufactured, 
and  should  state  whether  slabs;  edgings;  sawdust;  shavings;  one  to 
three  inches  squares;  twelve  to  forty-eight  inches  long;  poles;  cord 
wood,  etc.,  and  should  state  if  green  or  dry,  as  well  as  quantity  that 
can  be  furnished  each  month.  The  listings  in  the  present  list  is  made 
in  the  following  manner :  Name,  address,  species,  dimensions,  green, 
air  or  kiln  dried,  quantity  per  month. — Editor. 

MADISON,  Wis.— Within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  will  revise  the  listings  on  its  Wood  By- 
Products  Exchange.  Firms  that  desire  to  apply  for  membership 
can  do  so  at  this  time  and  get  their  names  in  the  new  directory. 

The  Exchange  supplies  a  medium  through  which  producers 
can  locate  markets  for  small  trimmings,  edgings,  squares  and 
odd-sized  pieces  of  wood,  and  through  which  wood-consuming 
plants  can  find  sources  of  raw  material  which  will  meet  their 
requirements. 

Anyone  who  desires  may  become  a  member  of  the  Exchange. 
There  is  no  charge  for  the  service,  and  the  Laboratory  welcomes 
more  members  who  are  seriously  interested.  It  is  an  intermediary 
service  handled  by  the  government,  entails  no  obligations  on  the 
members  and  is  operated  in  order  to  assist  in  the  more  complete 
utilization  of  low-grade  and  odd-sized  material.  Patrons  of  the 
Exchange  now  number  several  hundred,  and  the  membership 
is  constantly  increasing. 

What  the  Members  Think  of  the  Service 

Following  are  quotations  from  letters  about  the  value  of 
the  Exchange : 

"Have  disposed  of  all  the  material  we  had  to  sell  through  the 

Exchange." 

"We  have  no  stock  for  sale  at  present,  due  to  the  fact  that 
through  connections  made  through  the  Exchange  we  have  re- 
moved all  our  waste." 

"We  have  bought  some  stock  through  your  lists  and  con- 
sider it  a  good  proposition." 

A  canvass  of  buyers  indicated  that  one-fifth  of  them  had 
been  successful  in  locating  through  the  Exchange  sources  of  sup- 
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ply  of  waste  material  suitable  for  their  use.  Thirteen  per  cent, 
of  the  sellers  had  been  successful  in  disposing  of  their  waste 
material  through  information  supplied  by  the  Exchange. 

How  the  Exchange  Operates 

The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  builds  up  a  membership  for 
the  Exchange  by  sending  questionnaires  to  the  producers  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  kind,  size  and  amount  of  by-product  material  they 
have  to  sell,  and  by  the  sanie  method  finds  out  what  the  consum- 
ers want  to  buy.  These  data  are  then  classified  in  three  groups 
and  distributed  in  mimeographed  form. 

One  report  entitled  "List  of  Buyers"  contains  the  names  and 
addresses  of  companies  and  individuals  who  desire  to  buy  all  or  a 
part  of  their  raw  material  in  the  form  of  by-products  and  waste 
from  other  operators  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  kinds,  sizes, 
and  shapes  of  waste  material  which  will  meet  their  requirements. 
These  reports  are  sent  to  all  producers  of  low-grade  and  waste 
material  who  are  listed  on  the  Exchange  and  upon  request  to 
anyone  else. 

Another  report  entitled  "List  of  Sellers  of  Square-Edged 
Cuttings  in  Random  or  Specified  Sizes"  gives  comparable  data  for 
sellers  and  is  sent  to  all  consumers  listed  on  the  Exchange  who 
are  in  the  market  for  this  class  of  material  and  to  anyone  else 
who  wants  it. 

A  third  report  entitled  "Lists  of  Sellers  of  Sawdust,  Shav- 
ings, Slabs  and  Edgings"  is  like  the  report  immediately  above, 
except  as  to  the  kind  of  material  listed,  and  is  distributed  in  the 
same  way. 

Supplements  to  these  reports  are  issued  as  occasion  arises, 
and  embrace  changes  in  membership,  suggestions  as  to  new  mar- 
kets, listings  of  new  material  for  sale,  methods  of  storing,  and 
any  other  information  which  might  be  helpful  in  making  the 
Exchange  of  greater  service  to  the  public. 


SHORT  COURSE  IN  GLUING  OF  WOOD  AND  DRYING 

OF  LUMBER 

At  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 

Madison,  Wis. — The  next  short  courses  in  the  gluing  of 
wood  and  the  kiln  drying  of  lumber  will  be  given  June  7  to  12 
and  June  14  to  25,  respectively,  at  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  here.  The  schedule  is  arranged  to  enable  those  who 
wish  to  do  so  to  take  both  courses  on  one  trip  to  the  laboratory. 
Several  double  enrollments  have  already  been  made  for  the  June 
course. 

The  gluing  course  is  for  executives,  foremen,  and  others 
from  shops  or  factories  where  glued  wood  products  are  manu- 
factured and  for  those  making  or  selecting  glue  and  gluing 
equipment.    The  characteristics  of  different  glues  and  methods 
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of  gluing  the  common  woods  are  points  covered  in  the  gluing 
course.  Demonstrations  are  given  in  mixing  different  kinds  of 
glues  and  in  making  and  testing  glued  joints. 

The  kiln  drying  course  is  given  to  executives,  foremen,  and 
kiln  operators  engaged  in  the  artificial  seasoning  of  wood.  The 
instruction  covers  the  design,  construction,  and  equipment  of 
the  types  of  kilns  used  for  drying  various  commercial  species, 
characteristics  of  different  species  as  related  to  proper  drying, 
drying  defects  and  how  to  prevent  them,  and  comparison  of  the 
effects  of  kiln  drying  and  air  seasoning.  Lumber  green  from 
the  saw  mill  will  be  dried  in  the  demonstration  kiln  run  which 
is  a  feature  of  the  course. 


THE  BACKBONE  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 

The  following  article  taken  from  the  March  31st  issue  of 
the  Coal  Trade  Journal,  while  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
the  retail  coal  merchant,  conveys  a  thought  in  cooperative  effort 
that  we  think  is  worth  while  passing  on  to  the  trade. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  our  business  experience  we  profit 
by  our  mistakes,  but  a  great  many  of  us  never  recover  from 
our  mistakes,  and  the  mingling  of  those  engaged  in  similar 
pursuits  through  which  discussion  can  be  had  of  the  common 
mistakes  and  the  remedies  that  may  be  found  for  them  is 
certain  to  result  in  benefits  both  to  those  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticular industry,  as  well  as  those  they  serve.  This  is  an  age  of 
specialists  and  the  man  who  is  not  up  in  all  the  latest  methods 
is  certain  to  fail,  and  the  loss,  while  falling  largely  on  him,  must 
be  absorbed  in  part  by  the  community  in  general,  and  cooper- 
ative effort  along  this  line  will  do  much  to  eliminate  these 
losses.  J 

The  article  follows: 

"The  Eighth  Annual  Sectional  Meeting  of  the  New  York 
Group,  New  York  State  Coal  Merchants'  Association,  last 
Thursday  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  was  a  typical  illustra- 
tion of  the  various  benefits  of  cooperative  work  through  an 
association. 

"To  begin  with,  it  is  the  one  occasion  in  the  year  when 
the  dealers  of  the  metropolitan  area  are  able  to  get  together 
to  renew  friendships  and  exchange  views.  Outside  of  the 
social  aspect,  this  is  important,  inasmuch  as  bitterness  is 
removed  from  competition  when  the  principals  know  and 
understand  each  other  and  increased  profits  follow  in  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

"We  have  recently  gone  through  an  uncomfortable 
period  in  which  we  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  burn 
other  fuels  than  those  to  which  we  were  accustomed.  Thi^ 
experience  was  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  discomfort 
and  dirt  caused  in  most  cases  by  ignorance  of  the  proper 
methods  of  burning  the  anthracite  substitutes.     Much  of 
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this  hardship  would  not  have  happened  if  dealers  had  been 
in  a  position  to  instruct  their  customers  in  approved  meth- 
ods. These  meetings  are  a  clearing  house  of  information 
and  dealers  go  away  from  them  better  equipped  to  carry 
on  this  necessary  educational  work. 

"Although  the  great  majority  of  consumers  have  turned 
back  to  anthracite  since  the  strike,  still,  many  of  them  were 
successful  in  using  substitutes  and  want  to  stick  to  them 
on  account  of  their  comparatively  low  price  in  normal  times. 
Most  dealers  know  that  coke  is  coke  and  coals  other  than 
anthracite  are  soft  coals,  but  their  actual  knowledge  stops 
there.  We  feel  sure  that  those  who  heard  the  speeches  at 
the  meeting  know  considerably  more  than  they  did  about 
these  fuels  and  are  in  a  far  better  position  than  they  were 
to  merchandise  them  intelligently. 

"Oil  is  a  serious  menace  to  domestic  anthracite  trade 
and,  to  combat  this,  great  strides  have  been  made  in  creat- 
ing equipment  to  burn  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite  in 
dwellings.  A  description  of  this  advance  was  taken  up  in 
one  of  the  speeches,  and  comparative  cQfits  gone  into  in 
great  detail. 

"Practically  every  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the 
coal  retailer  was  touched  on  by  some  speaker,  who  could 
talk  with  authority,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  audience. 

"Associations  are  not  only  worth  while,  but  they  are 
the  very  backbone  of  efficient,  up-to-date  trade." 


THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  UNITED  MINE  WORKERS 

Versus 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COAL  INDUSTRY 

Criticism  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  worst  things  we  can  in- 
dulge in  and  should  not  be  indulged  in  except  in  extreme  cases 
or  where  it  follows  constructive  lines,  but  with  the  Bituminous 
coal  industry  m  Pennsylvania  settUng  down  to  the  level  of  1925 
and  promising  to  repeat  those  conditions,  that  were  only  partly 
relieved  by  the  Anthracite  coal  strike,  conditions  that  will  lead 
to  the  financial  ruin  of  the  great  Bituminous  coal  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio  and  Illinois,  and  these  conditions  the  result  of 
the  combined  policy  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers,  we  think  it  is  time  that  the 
citizens  of  these  districts  protest  against  this  state  of  affairs. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  is  an  organization  formed  for 
the  betterment  of  conditions  of  its  members  only,  which  is  not 
only  their  right  but  which  in  a  highly  organized  industrial  coun- 
try is  necessary  and  an  asset  to  the  community,  in  that  it  serves 
to  stabilize  labor  costs,  but  the  conditions  that  now  exist  in 
the  organized  fields  are  clearly  not  to  the  interests  of  the  miners 
as  far  as  the  present  or  immediate  future  is  concerned,  but 
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they  threaten  to  bring  financial  ruin  to  the  industry  and  the 
community  and  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  organization  and  we 
can  only  conclude  that  such  a  policy  is  pursued  from  ulterior 
motives  either  by  individuals  at  the  head  of  the  organization, 
or  by  some  other  agency  or  agencies,  that  has  neither  the  in- 
terest of  the  miners  nor  the  community  at  heart. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  is  supposed  to 
be  '*0f  The  People  And  For  The  People,''  in  their  granting  of 
lower  transportation  rates  to  shippers  from  West  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  to  points  North  as  compared  to  rates  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio  and  Illinois,  where  the  coal  industry  has  invested, 
billions  of  dollars  on  the  strength  of  the  American  tradition  that 
transportation  charges  would  be  based  on  length  of  haul,  is  now 
confronted  with  adverse  action  from  their  government  as  well 
as  their  employees.  This  action,  while  it  will  create  a  temporary 
advantage  to  operators  in  the  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky  fields, 
will  by  the  same  method  so  cripple  industry  in  the  northern 
fields  that  organized  labor  can  not  carry  on  and  then  both  fields 
will  go  on  an  equal  labor  cost  basis  which  will  give  the  northern 
fields  the  advantage  and  abandoned  fields  will  be  opened  at 
great  expense  while  southern  fields  will  be  closed  down  at  an 
enormous  loss  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

There  is  a  place  for  both  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion as  well  as  the  United  Mine  Workers  but  we  believe  they 
have  both  gone  far  afield  in  this  matter  and  the  public  that 
sits  back  while  these  two  bullies  pummel  the  life  out  of  the 
coal  industry  must  remember  that  they  must  share  the  loss. 
The  time  to  act  is  while  the  damage  may  be  remedied.  Cooper- 
ation between  all  the  parties  offers  the  best  solution,  but  if  im- 
possible, then  action  by  the  districts  affected. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS 

The  general  market  conditions  for  rough  products  are 
worse  than  for  March  1st.  According  to  the  weekly  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  of  April  3rd  the  production  of  Anthracite 
and  Bituminous  coal  and  Beehive  coke  has  been  steadily  declin- 
ing since  in  January,  until  we  are  now  down  to  a  level  of  July, 
1925,  and  the  weekly  production  in  Pennsylvania  has  fallen  off 
about  three  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  with  no  hope  of  an 
Anthracite  strike  the  prospects  are  not  very  bright  unless  some 
labor  adjustments  are  made  or  some  freight  rate  reduction  can 
be  had. 

The  Anthracite  coal  district  have  been  steadily  increasing 
their  business  since  the  resumption,  and  every  indication  points 
to  a  good  demand  in  that  section,  but  during  the  strike  mine 
timber  manufacturers  in  that  section,  who  were  formerly  unable 
to  get  help,  secured  idle  miners  and  great  quantities  of  mine 
timber  were  prepared  and  are  being  delivered  to  that  market 
at  prices  that  cannot  be  met  on  account  of  the  high  freight  rate 
on  Anthracite  timber  where  material  has  to  be  delivered  by 
rail. 
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Lumber  for  the  building  trade,  where  there  is  a  local  mar- 
ket, is  in  fair  demand,  but  with  higher  labor  and  stumpage 
costs,  and  freight  rates  nearly  as  high  as  from  the  south,  no 
profit  can  be  had  in  this  line. 

This  promises  to  be  another  off  year  for  bark.  The  ICistler 
Leather  Company  are  not  contracting  any  more  and  the  Elk 
Tanning  people  are  only  buying  a  restricted  amount  for  their 
Newport,  Pa.,  tannery. 

The  demand  for  railroad  ties  and  lumber  from  the  big  rail- 
road companies  is  good,  with  prices  the  same  as  for  last  year, 
and  while  there  has  been  some  demand  for  industrial  and  trol- 
ley ties,  this  trade  is  largely  lost  to  Pennsylvania  manufactur- 
ers due  to  the  fact  that  they  do  not  have  treating  facilities. 

Offerings  from  the  local  furniture  trade  are  from  ten  to 
twenty  percent  less  than  for  last  year  and  are  far  from 
attractive. 

With  the  conditions  of  the  coal  trade  so  bad  and  the  gen- 
eral market  off,  and  nothing  left  but  railroad  ties  and  lumber, 
the  only  cheerful  prospect  is  that  fishing  season  starts  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April.  During  this  dull  period  the  lumber  manufac- 
turer will  make  more  money  if  he  stops  long  enough  to  take 
stock  of  the  conditions  that  have  reduced  the  manufacturer  of 
lumber,  and  especially  rough  products,  to  not  only  an  unprofit- 
able business  but  to  a  very  hazardous  one  and  to  see  why  highly 
finished  lumber  with  a  value  of  from  four  to  twenty  times  that 
of  rough  products  is  being  transported  by  the  carriers  for  less 
money  than  rough  products. 


COAL  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

According  to  the  weekly  report  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  the  coal  production  has  been  falling  off  steadily  since 
the  middle  of  January,  and  is  now  down  to  average  of  last 
August,  and  with  Bituminous  production  correspondingly  lower 
in  Pennsylvania  than  any  other  section,  the  market  for  mine 
timber  is  not  very  promising. 


PKEVENT  FOREST  FIKES 


IT   PAYS 
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PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 


"This  Association  is  formed,  not  for  pecuniary  profits,  but 
for  benevolent,  scientific  and  educational  purposes  and  co- 
operative effort  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  industry  in 
relation  to  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  forest  products,  with  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
with  the  public  at  large;  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equit- 
able principles  of  trade  and  to  improve  business  standards;  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  utmost  uniformity  and  fairness  in 
commercial  usages;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble business  information;  to  promote  more  friendly  intercourse 
between  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  manufacturing  forest 
products,  the  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  with  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  and  to  increase  their  facil- 
ities for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  other  organizations  upon  important  matters 
affecting  their  commercial,  manufacturing  and  civil  interests ;  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  and  national  forestry  departments  in 
matters  affecting  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  fire  prevention 
and  timber  conservation;  to  avoid  and  amicably  adjust,  as  far  as 
practical,  all  controversies  and  misunderstandings  between  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  trade  and  their  customers ;  to  protest  and 
promote  generally  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  into  effect  the  said  objects  and  purposes  and  to  facilitate  in 
every  proper  way  the  transaction  of  all  legitimate  business  be- 
tween members  and  between  them  and  others." 

Who  May  Became  Members 

"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  forest  products,  who  has  a  regularly  established  business 
and  place  of  business,  and  who,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  recognized  by  the  trade  as  a  manufacturer,  may  become  a 
member  of  this  association." 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN   THE   PENNSYLVANIA    FOREST  PRODUCTS   MANUFACTURERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


Date.......: 

The  Pennsylvania   Forest  Products   Manufacturers'  Association 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 
I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products 
Manufacturers*  Association  and  enclose   (which  includes  membership  fees 

anu  Ques  uO  i^jecemDer  ox,  x«/^o/  ••••••..•*••••••••••*  .^ ~ —■■ .......^..~...... 

For  Lumber  Manufacturers,  per  year $  5.00 

For  Lumber  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  per  year .$25.00 

i'/'^l?:'-  •-    ^  :;-yr<. :^   ■■■:■''■'. 

I     •*.'-,■■  ■ 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS 

President J.  Eugene  McKelvey,  McKelvey  Brothers,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

First    Vice    President T.    G.    Crownover,     Huntingdon,  Pa. 

Second  Vice  President John  Burkett,  Consolidated  Lumber  Co.,  Everett,  Pa. 

Secretary- Treasurer Ralph    A.    Smith,    Tyrone,  Pa. 

DIRECTORS 
Prof.    C.    R.    Anderson,    Forestry    Extension    Work,    Pennsylvania    State    College. 
State   College,    Pa. 

P-    A.    Anderson Tidloute,  Pa. 

John    Burkett Consolidated    Lumber    Co.,    Everett,  Pa. 

T.   G.   Crownover. , Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Major    H.    L.    Curtin Curtin,  Pa. 

Harry     Enders , .-Huntingdon,  Pa. 

N.   M.  Gamble Reese-Sheriff   Lumber  Co.,   Wllliamsport,  Pa. 

Hayes  W.    Mattern Mattern    Bros.,    Tyrone,  Pa. 

W.  J.   McFarland Everett  Hardwood  Lumber  Co.,  Everett,  Pa. 

J.  Eugene  McKelvey McKelvey  Bros.,    Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

i"    7'  J^cPherson Clearfield,  Pa. 

C.  A.  Seeds..... c.  A.  Seeds  &  Company,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Ralph    A.    Smith '. Tyrone,  Pa. 

53'  jp-  .f*®^''* • : Homer   City,  Pa. 

M.  c.  Van  SIckel Van  Sickel  Lumber  Company,  Confluence,  Pa. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  BULLETIN 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

To  non-members,  $2.00  per  year.     Single  copies,  25c  each. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  bulletin  monthly,  re^larly  about  the 
first  of  each  month.     All  copy  s.hould  be  mailed  to  the  editor  not  later 
than  the  20th  of  the  month  preceding  issue. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Cover  Page   $20.00  per  issue 

Inside  full   page    18.00  per  issue 

Half  inside  page   10.00  per  issue 

Quarter  inside  page   6.00  per  issue 

Business  Cards,  1-12  inside  page 2.50  per  issue 

Mailing  lists  of  Lumber  Manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania,  about  2,000 
names,  $10.00.  Send  all  contributions  for  the  Forest  Products  Bulletin 
and  all  advertising  copy  to  Tyrone,  Penna.     Ralph  A.  Smith,  Editor. 


ADVERTISING 

The  "Forest  Products  Bulletin"  will  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent medium  for  advertising  among  manufacturers  and 
consumers  of  rough  forest  products  such  as  railroad  ties 
and  lumber,  mining  timber,  paper  and  extract  wood,  posts, 
poles,  piling,  as  well  as  other  grades  of  lumber  manufac- 
tured or  used  in  Pennsylvania  and  vicinity.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  10%  of  the  circulation  will  be  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  adjacent  territory.  Circulation  will  be  about 
three-fourths  among  lumber  manufacturers  and  one-fourth 
among  lumber  consumers  and  others. 

Advertising  rates  will  be  found  above  on  this  page. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1743 

(Observations  made  on  a  trip  from  near  Philadelphia  through 
Pennsylvania  by  way  of  Shamokin,  N  or  thumb  er  land  and  Tidaughton 
to  Onondago,  Oswego  and  Lake  Ontario,  New  York,  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute between  the  English  and  the  Five  (Indian)  Nations  and  which 
resulted  in  the  congress  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  June  22d,  1744. 

The  writer,  Mr.  John  Bartram,  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  the  trip,  that  required  twenty-four  days;  he  describes  the  dense 
forests  that  covered  this  section  at  that  time,  giving  an  account  of  the 
various  trees,  their  size,  etc.  ''Very  lofty  and  so  close  the  Sun  could 
hardly  shine  through'' ;  Giving  a  history  of  the  Indians  that  were  the 
sole  inhabitants  through  the  central  part,  their  habits,  customs,  tra- 
ditions, religion,  government  and  friendship  for  the  Penn  Colony;  Tells 
of  game,  now  extinct,  that  formerly  roamed  our  forests,  the  great  lots 
of  Wild  Turkey,  Pidgeons  and  other  game  and  fish  then  so  numerous; 
Records  streams  "Clear  as  a  crystal  whose  volume  of  water  was  many 
times  greater  than  they  are  today,  with  our  depleted  forests;  with 
notes  on  climate,  soil,  plants,  shrubs,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  with 
little  to  remind  us  of  present  conditions  except  ''The  venomous  Fleas 
that  infested  the  Indian  cabins,''  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes. 

The  period  from  July  22nd  to  28th  embraces  a  trip  to  Oswego, 
which  recounts  little  of  interest  from  the  standpoint  of  forests,  game, 
etc.,  and  is  omitted. 


PENNSYLVANIA  IN  1743 

28th.  This  was  a  rainy  thundering  warm  day,  and  two  depu- 
ties arrived  from  the  Oneidoes.  News  came  that  the  worms  had 
destroyed  abundance  of  corn  and  grass  in  Canada.  This  night 
we  were  troubled  with  fleas,  and  what  was  worse,  our  men  ex- 
ceeding drunk  and  noisy;  our  grievances  in  the  day  were  more 
tolerable,  being  only  women  infesting  us  with  their  company  and 
bawling,  in  great  good  humor,  indeed  I  perceived  to  no  quarrel 
while  among  them. 

29th.  Several  more  deputies  arrived  from  the  Tuscaroroes, 
we  went  to  visit  a  poor  emaciated  Indian,  who  they  said  was  be- 
witched, he  lived  about  a  mile  from  the  Council-House.  This  day 
was  warm,  and  several  showers  passed  by  to  the  southward. 

30th.  Three  of  the  Mohawks  arrived,  this  nation  dwells  far- 
thest within  .the  province  of  New  York,  and  to  the  southward  of 
the  river  known  by  their  name ;  abundance  of  whites  live  among 
them,  and  as  they  are  the  best  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  -English,  so  they  have  at  all  times  shown  the  most  steady 
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affection  to  our  people.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  their  morals  are  little 
if  at  all  mended  by  their  frequent  intercourse  with  us  Christians, 
tho'  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  the  fault  of  our  religion  but  its  pro- 
fessors, perhaps  this  may  be  esteemed  a  principal  cause  why 
they  are  become  less  numerous  than  any  of  their  confederates. 

This  morning,  after  breakfast,  I  went  to  the  east  hill,  and 
found  a  fine  spring  on  the  west  side,  surrounded  with  Arbor 
Vitae,  some  a  foot  diameter,  this  water  is  of  such  a  petrifying 
nature,  that  as  it  runs  among  the  fallen  leaves  it  incrusts  them 
and  petrifies  in  great  stones  as  big  as  one  can  well  lift ;  there  was 
a  great  piece  of  ground  covered  w'ith  them,  which  had  turned 
the  water-course  several  times,  I  have  seen  three  of  these  springs 
in  my  travels ;  one  on  the  other  side  of  Potomac  and  one  up  Dela- 
wares  at  Menesinks;  this  hill  is  good  limestone  land,  producing 
sugar  maple,  elms,  beech,  and  some  white  pine,  which  last  had 
then  3  or  4  cones,  on  2  or  3  trees,  but  they  were  quite  green. 

This  afternoon  the  chiefs  met  in  council,  and  three  of  them 
spoke  for  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour  each,  two  of  these  while 
speaking,  walked  backward  and  forward  in  the  common  passage, 
near  2  thirds  of  its  length,  with  a  slow  even  pace,  and  much  com- 
posure and  gravity  in  their  countenance;  the  other  delivered 
what  he  had  to  say  sitting  in  the  middle,  in  a  graceful  tone  ex- 
horting them  to  a  close  indissoluble  amity  and  unanimity,  for  it 
was  by  this  perfect  union  their  forefathers  had  conquered  their 
enemies,  were  respected  by  their  allies,  and  honored  by  all  the 
world ;  that  they  were  now  met  according  to  their  ancient  custom, 
tho'  several  imminent  dangers  stood  in  their  way,  mountains, 
rivers,  snakes  and  evil  spirits,  but  that  by  the  assistance  of  the 
Great  Spirit  they  now  saw  each  others  faces  according  to  ap- 
pointment. 

This  the  interpreter  told  me  was  the  opening  of  the  diet,  and 
was  in  the  opinion  of  these  people  abundantly  sufficient  for  one 
day,  since  there  is  nothing  they  contemn  so  much  as  precipitation 
in  public  councils;  indeed  they  esteem  it  at  all  times  a  mark  of 
much  levity  in  any  one  to  return  an  immediate  answer  to  a 
serious  question  however  obvious,  and  they  consequently  spin 
out  a  Treaty,  where  many  points  are  to  be  moved,  to  a  great 
length  of  time,  as  is  evident  from  what  our  conference  with  them, 
produced  afterward  at  Lancaster  begun  the  22d  of  June,  1744. 

This  council  was  followed  by  a  feast,  after  4  o'clock  we  all 
dined  together  upon  4  great  kettles  of  Indian  corn  soup,  which  we 
soon  emptied,  and  then  every  chief  returned  to  his  home. 

31st.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  light,  I  walked  out  to  look 
at  our  horses  as  usual,  and  close  by  a  cabin  spied  a  knife  almost 
covered  with  grass ;  I  supposed  it  lost,  but  the  Indians  being  not 
yet  stirring  let  it  lie ;  a  little  after  sun-rise  I  walked  there  again, 
and  the  Squaw  being  at  the  door,  showed  her  where  it  lay,  at 
which  she  seemed  evceeding  pleased,  and  picked  it  up  immedi- 
ately. As  I  came  back  to  our  cabin,  I  spied  2  Indian  girls  at 
play  with  beans,  whicH  they  threw  from  one  to  tlie  other  on 
a  match  coat  spread  between  them;  as  they  were  behind  our 
cabin,  I  turned  to  see  how  they  played,  but  they  seemed  much 
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out  of  countenance,  and  ran  oH  in  an  instant;  I  observed  that 
the  Indian  women  are  generally  very  modest. 

About  noon  the  council  sat  a  2d  tim^,  and  our  interpreter  had 
his  audience,  being  charged  by  the  governor  with  the  conduct  of 
the  treaty.-  Conrad  Weiser  had  engaged  the  Indian  speaker  to 
open  the  affair  to  the  chiefs  assembled  in  council;  he  made  a 
speech  near  half  an  hour,  and  delivered  3  broad  belts  and  5  strings 
of  Wampum  to  the  council,  on  the  proper  occasions.  There  was 
a  pole  laid  across  from  one  chamber  to  another  over  the  passage, 
on  this  their  belts  and  strings  were  hung,  that  all  the  council 
might  see  them,  and  here  have  the  matters  in  remembrance,  in 
confirmation" of  which  they  were  delivered:  The  conference  held 
till  3,  after  which  we  dined,  this  repast  consisted  of  3  great  kettles 
of  Indian  com  soup,  or  thin  honey,  with  dried  eels  and  other  fish 
boiled  in  it,  and  one  kettle  full  of  young  squashes  and  their  flowers 
boiled  in  water,  and  a  little  meal  mixed ;  this  dish  was  but  weak 
food,  last  of  all  was  served  a  great  bowl,  full  of  Indian  dumplings, 
made  of  new  soft  com,  cut  or  scraped  off  the  ear,  then  with  the 
addition  of  some  boiled  beans,  lapped  well  up  in  Indian  corn 
leaves,  this  is  good  hearty  provision.  After  dinner,  we  had  a 
favorable  answer,  corroborated  by  several  belts  of  Wampum, 
with  a  short  speech  to  each,  these  we  carried  away  as  our  tokens 
of  peace  and  friendship,  the  harangue  concluded  with  a  charge  to 
sit  still  as  yet,  for  tho'  they  had  dispatched  our  business  first,  it 
was  not  because  they  were  weary  of  us,  but  to  make  us  easy. 
This  compliment  preceded  other  business,  which  lasted  till  near 
sunset,  when  we  regaled  on  a  great  bowl  of  boiled  cakes,  6  or  7 
inches  diameter,  and  about  2  thick,  with  another  of  boiled  squash ; 
soon  after,  the  chiefs  in  a  friendly  manner  took  their  leave  of  us, 
and  departed  every  one  to  his  lodging;  tlys  night  we  treated  two 
of  the  chief  s  that  lived  in  the  council  hall,  which  as  I  mentioned, 
was  our  quarters ;  they  drank  cheerfully,  wishing  ^  long  contin- 
uance of  uninterrupted  amity  between  the  Indians  and  English. 

August  1.  Six  of  the  Anticoque  Indians  had  an  audience, 
but  when  they  came  to  it,  could  not  make  themselves  understood, 
tho*  provided  with  an  interpreter  brought  near  700  miles,  (they 
said  more),  but  he  could  not  understand  the  Mohawk  Language, 
but  only  the  Delaware  and  middling  English,  so  they  contrived  he 
should  ditect  his  speech  to  Conrad  Weiser  in  English,  and  inter- 
pret this  to  the  council.  They  gave  broad  belts  of  Wampum,  3 
arm  belts  and  5  strings ;  one  was  to  wipe  clean  all  the  blood  they 
had  spilt  of  the  five  nations,  another  to  raise  a  tumulus  over  their 
graves,  and  to  pick  out  the  sticks,  roots  or  stones,  and  make  it 
smooth  on  the  top,  a  third,  tojrleanse  the  stomach  of  the  living 
from  gall  or  anythinor  else  that  made  them  sick ;  a  fourth  was  a 
cordial  to  cheer  up  their  spirits;  a  fifth,  to  clothe  their  bodies 
and  keep  them  warm;  a  gixth,  to  join  tliem  in  mutual  friendship; 
a  seventh,  to  request  them  to  let  them  settle  on  a  branch  of  Sus- 
quehanna ;  another  to  intreat  the  5  nations  that  they  would  take 
a  little  care  to  protect  their  women  from  insults  while  out  hunt- 
ing; and  the  rest  for  such  like  purpose.  This  business  lasted  4 
hours,  then  we  dined  on  Indian  corn  and  squash  soup,  and  boiled 
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bread.  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  on  the  western  mountain  as  I 
had  the  day  before  on  the  eastern ;  it  was  very  rich  and  full  of  tall 
timber  quite  to  the  top,  the  trees  were  linden,  elm,  sugar-maple, 
white  walnut,  oak,  hickory,  and  chestnut,  besides  ginseng,  and 
most  sort  of  herbs  that  grow  on  our  rich  limestone  land. 

These  two  days  the  wind  was  south  and  warm  and  several 
showers  to  the  S.  E.  The  council  met  at  9  o'clock,  and  the  kettles 
of  soup  and  a  basket  of  dumplings  were  brought  in  for  our 
dinner ;  after  dinner  the  Anticoques  delivered  a  belt  and  a  string 
of  Wampum,  with  a  complaint  that  the  Marylanders  had  deposed 
their  king,  and  desired  leave  to  choose  one  for  themselves:  to 
this,  as  well  as  all  the  articles  opened  yesterday,  the  chiefs  re- 
turned plausible,  but  subtile  answers,  then  they  gave  us  2  strings 
withal,  telling  us,  that  now  they  had  thrown  water  on  our  fire, 
and  we  were  at  liberty  to  return  home  when  we  pleased,  they  all 
took  their  leave,  and  bid  us  adieu  by  shaking  hands  very  kindly, 
and  seemingly  with  much  affection.  This  night  the  young  men 
getting  into  liquor,  kept  shouting  and  singing  till  morning. 

3d.  We  prepared  for  setting  forward,  and  many  of  the 
chiefs  came  once  more  to  take  their  farewell;  some  of  them 
brought  us  provisions  for  our  journey,  we  shook  hands  again  and 
set  out  at  9. 

It  was  greatly  to  my  mortification  that  I  was  forced  to  return 
for  the  most  part  the  same  way  I  came.  We  had  intended  to  go 
through  the  Mohawks'  country  to  Albany,  but  our  2  Indians 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  that  way,  tho'  we  offered  to  bear 
their  charges,  and  the  chiefs  were  not  willing  we  should  leave 
them  to  pass  through  the  wilderness  alone,  as  they  came  to 
gratify  us  and  further  our  business.  This  day  was  fair,  and  the 
wind  S.  In  the  afternoon,  we  ascended  that  lovely  mountain 
S.  W.  which  divides  the  waters  that  render  tribute  to  the  great 
streams  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Susquehanna.  We  did  not  directly 
cross  the  mountain,  but  rode  a  small  way  on  its  summit  under  the 
grateful  shade  of  those  lofty  trees  that  every  way  adorn  it; 
and  afterwards  we  traveled  several  miles  on  its  S.  W.  side,  where 
we  enjoyed  a  fine  prospect  of  a  spacious  rich  vale  on  our  left  hand. 
On  this  hill  we  saw  a  limestone  a  little  bigger  than  my  head, 
which  is  rare  in  these  parts. 

We  entered  the  vale  at  5,  then  crossed  a  run  and  rode  along  a 
rich  level  for  several  miles,  and  under  the  delightful  protection  of 
very  tall  trees  that  brought  us  to  a  creek,  a  branch  of  Susque- 
hanna, where  we  lodged  surrounded  by  ginseng. 

4th.  This  was  a  fine  day,  and  our  traveling  cool,  because 
shady,  and  the  gooseberries  being  now  ripened,  we  were  every 
now  and  then  tempted  to  break  off  a  bough  and  divert  ourselves 
with  picking  them,  tho'  on  horseback. 

5th.  This  morning  was  clear  and  cool,  and  now  our  journey 
was  truly  charming,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  think  the  advantage 
'we  had  in  returning  from  the  single  circumstance  of  being  free 
from  those  small  gnats  that  tormented  us  in  going  so  grievously. 
But  our  return  being  mostly  in  the  same  path,  it  will  be  needless 
to  describe  the  land  or  its  productions  again. 

(THE  END.) 
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BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
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F.  E.  COOPER  LUMBER  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 


MINE  MATERIAL-INDUSTRIAL  LUMBER 

OAK  AND  HARDWOOD  BILLS 

LOCUST  POSTS 


JOHNSTOWN,  PENNA. 
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FAST,  ACCURATE 
SAWING 

of  any  kind 
of  Logs 


Farquhar  Sawmills  are  distinctly  profitable.  They  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.  They  are  correctly  designed — 
Strongly  and  substantially  built  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  cut  accurate 
lumber.  '  '  ' 

Built  in  sizes  suitable  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for 
light,  slender  logs ;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  sawing — several  types  of 
dogs.  Power  Receder — Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Acting  Set  Works.  Ask 
for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable.  It 
delivers  a  steady  stream  of  power  all  day  long.  May  be  used  detached  or 
mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See  Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are  of  the  open  bottom,  water  front  type. 
They  are  efficient,  easily  fired  with  coal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 
steamers. 

Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 
similar  type.  Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawmill — and 
on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

The  Farquhar  Cornish  or  "Slab  Burner*'  Boiler  is  of  the  return  flue,  wood 
burning  type.  The  furnace  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  which  makes  it 
convenient  for  burning  long  slabs.  Supplies  abundant  hot,  dry  steam  for 
snappy  power. 

Write  for  Bul- 
letin No.  425 
which  illus- 
trates and 
iescribes  the 
d  e  p  e  n  d  able 
Farquhar  Line 
0  f  Engines 
and   Boilers. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Undted 

Box  604       YORK,  PA.      U.S. A. 
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Huber  Tractor 
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YOU  GET  THE 


Maximum  Amount  of  Power 


AT 


Minimum  Cost 


The  Huber  Mfg.  Co. 


EASTERN  BRANCH 
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Profits  On  Portable  Mills 

Vary 

Many  portable  mill  operators  think  they're  making  money 
until  they  check  up  on  their  repair  and  replacement  costs.  Then 
they  see  the  logic  in  buying  an  all-steel-iron  Knight  Mill.  It 
stands  the  gaff.  What  you  save  on  repairs  and  replacements 
boosts  your  profits. 

Write  for  Special  Bulletin. 


NO.    15  ALL-STEEL- 1  RON   SAW   MILL 


Portable  or  Stationary  Mills 

COMPLETE  CIRCULAR  OUTFITS 

KNIGHT  MFG.  CO. 


1700  Market  Avenue,  S. 


CANTON, 


OHIO 
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EVEREH  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 
Specializing  in 

Switch  Ties  Railroad  Ties 

Trolley  Ties 
Oak  and  Chestnut  Lumber 

for  Railroad  and  Industrial  Use 

AND 

Mine  Ties,  Pit  Posts,  Mine  Rails, 

Cross  Bars,  Sprags,  Caps, 
Mine  Car  Plank  and  Oak  Lumber 

for  Mine  Use. 


Your  business  handled  through  us  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  thirty  years  of  manufacturing 

Railroad,  Mine  and  Industrial  Lumber 

Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  are  in  the 
market  either  to  buy  or  sell. 

Main  Office,  Mills  and  Loading  Yards 

EVERETT,  PENNA. 
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On  the  Lincoln  Highway 
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Pine  Department  and  Branch  Sales  Office 
411  Lyceum  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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EVERYTHING  IN  LUMBER 


Reese-Sheriff  Lumber  Company 


WILLIAMSPORT 


^ 


Our  Organization  Is  At  Your  Service 

to  Furnish 

First   Grade — Oak    or   Chestnut    Railroad 

and  Mine  Ties,  Posts,  Mine  Lumber, 

Bill  Timbers,  Telephone  Poles 

-ALSO- 

Hardwoods,  White  Pine,  Hemlock,  Yellow 

Pine,  Lath,  Shingles  for  Industrial 

Use  and  Yard  Trade 


Right  Quality,  Square  Deal,  Low  Prices,  Complete  Stocks 


Your  Inquiries  Solicited 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

"On  the  Susquehanna  Trail." 


(b) 
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FREIGHT  RATES  DISCRIMINATE  AGAINST  ROUGH  FOR- 
EST PRODUCTS  AND  SERIOUSLY  INTERFERE 
WITH  THE  PROBLEM  OF  UTILIZATION. 


It  is  not  the  intent  of  this  article  to  criticize  the  railroads 
or  the  rate  makers,  for  we  think  this  practice  has  gone  entirely 
too  far  in  the  past.  We  firmly  believe  that  unless  railroad 
earnings  are  sufficient  to  pay  a  fair  return,  and  to  pay  it  every 
year,  that  capitalists  will  not  invest  their  money  in  railroad 
holdings,  which  will  mean  a  lessened  service,  and  even  with 
water  and  automobile  transportation  making  such  rapid  de- 
velopment, the  industrial  life  pf  the  country  will  certainly  be 
dependent  on  the  railroads  for  at  least  another  generation,  and 
therefore  the  interest  of  the  railroads  become  identical  with 
the  interest  of  industry  in  general. 

We  don't  claim  to  be  traffic  experts,  nor  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  general  technique  of  freight  rates,  nor  have  we  ever 
heard  of  anyone  who  could  explain  the  basis  of  freight  rates. 
Our  hurried  examination  of  the  subject  convinces  us  that  it 
must  be  extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  equities  of  carrier, 
shipper,  consumer  and  the  public,  but  we  are  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  high  freight  raites  on  rough  forest  products  is 
having  the  affect  of  eliminating  any  profit  from  their  manufac- 
ture, and  has  thus  discouraged  the  practice  of  growing  timber, 
and  we  think  a  study  of  the  various  factors  entering  into  this 
will  be  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned. 

One  of  the  principal  obstacles  to  an  understanding  in  any 
matter  is  our  inability  to  get  the  other  fellow's  viewpoint,  and  this 
article  is  being  written  with  the  hope  that  it  will  develop  a 
better  understanding  between  the  parties  concerned.  In  legis- 
lation, to  secure  relative  justice  among  those  served  by  the 
railroads,  the  state  can  prohibit  only  what  is  embodied  in  the 
third  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  which  makes  it 
unlawful  for  a  carrier  to  give  **any  undue  or  unreasonable  prefer- 
ence or  advantage  to  any  particular  person,  company,  firm,  cor- 
poration, or  locality,  or  any  particular  description  of  traffic." 
The  determination  of  what  constitutes  an  undue  or  unreasonable 


preference  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  courts  and  ex- 
pert officials  of  the  Government. 

The  basis  of  charges  for  railroad  transportation  are  influen- 
ced by  so  many  and  varied  elements  and  interpretations  that  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  dwell  on  them  more  than  to  say  that  the 
shipment  of  a  commodity  will  not  take  place  unless  there  is 
some  degree  of  profit  to  come  to  the  producer  of  the  commodity, 
and  that  considering  weight,  bulk,  distance  of  haul  and  value 
under  similar  operating  conditions,  the  charges  should  be  nearly 
equal. 

Lumber  products  are  divided  into  groups  in  which  certain 
units  are  classed  together.  In  the  grouping  of  commodities 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  on  lumber  and  other 
forest  products,  three  lists  are  given  in  G.O. — I.C.C.  No.  14055. 
G.O.— P.S.C— Pa.— No.  4664  as  follows : 

List  No.  1. 

ARMS— Cross,  Telegraph  or  Telephone  (without  pins). 

BILLETS— Spoke,  Rived  or  Split  from  the  Bolt.  Whip  Stock  in 
the  rough. 

BLOCKS— Last,  Match,  Wood  Paving. 

BOLTS — Handle,  Heading,  Hoop,  Shingle,  Spoke,  Stave. 

EDGINGS. 

FLOORING. 

HEADING. 

HOOPS. 

LATH. 

LISTING. 

LOGS — Apple,  Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Cypress, 
Gum,  Hemlock,  Hickory,  Juniper,  Maple,  Oak,  Pine,  Poplar 
and  Spruce. 

LUMBER — Exceeding  %o  inch  in  thickness  (Ash,  Beech,  Birch, 
Cedar,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Cypress,  Fir,  Gum,  Hemlock,  Hick- 
ory, Juniper,  Lin,  Maple,  Oak,  Pine,  Poplar,  Redwood  and 
Spruce. 

LUMBER — Creosoted — Exceeding  Yic,  inch  in  thickness. 

PICKETS. 

PILES. 

POLES — Bean,  Fish-pond,  Furnace,  Hoop,  Hop,  Puddling,  Tele- 
graph, Telephone. 

POSTS— Fence,  Grape. 

RAILS— Fence. 

SAWDUST. 

SHAVINGS 

SHINGLES. 

SHOCKS — Barrel,  Box,  Cask,  Hogshead. 

STAVES. 

TIES— Except  Mine  Ties. 

TIMBER — Ash,  Beech,  Birch,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  Cypress,  Gum, 
Hemlock,  Hickory,  Juniper,  Maple,  Oak,  Pine,  Poplar  and 
Spruce. 


^ 
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WOOD— Cord,  Kindling,  Pulp  (not  wood  pulp).  Slab. 
Carload  minimum  weight  40,000  pounds. 

List  No.  2. 

LAGGING— Mine. 
PLANKS— Wooden  Mine. 
POSTS— Pit. 
PROPS— Mine. 
RAILS— Wooden  Mine. 
SPRAGS— Mine. 
TIES— Wooden  Mine. 
TIMBER— Prop. 

Carload  minimum  weight  40,000  pounds. 

List  No.  3. 
BALUSTERS. 
BLINDS. 

BLOCKS — Base  and  Corner. 
BOARDS— Base. 
BRACKETS. 
CAPS— Post. 
CEILING. 
COLUMNS. 

DOOR  AND  WINDOW  CASINGS. 
DOORS. 

FRAMES — Door  and  Window. 
FRAMES — Window  Screen. 
MOULDINGS— not  Picture  Mouldings. 
PANELING. 
POST  CAPS 
POST — Newell. 
RAILS— Stair. 
SASH— Unglazed. 
SHUTTERS. 

SILLS— Window  or  Doo)'. 
TRIMMINGS — fo3*  ins^idc  or  outside  finish. 
WAINSCOTING. 

Carloac'.  minimum  weight  24,000  pounds. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  railroads,  in  order  to  facilitate  Han- 
dling and  classification  to  restrict  the  grouping  of  forest  products 
to  as  few  groups  as  possible  and  to  make  the  groupings  as 
general  as  possible,  as,  if  each  commodity  required  a  separate 
grouping  and  rate,  it  would  then  be  necessary  for  the  carriers 
to  employ  men  to  inspect  each  car  as  loaded  and  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  use  for  which  each  article  were  intended,  which 
would  add  greatly  to  the  cost  and  would  have  to  be  born  by  the 
shipper,  so  that  grouping  must  be  made  along  general  lines. 

The  rates  that  apply  on  forest  products  throughout  the 
country  generally  have  had  their  origin  from  the  early  history 
of  the  lumber  industry,  and  while  differing  from  origmal  rates 
to  some  extent  have  followed  the  general  outline.  Thf3  lumber 
industry,  however,  has  followed  a  different  course  than  freight 


rates  since  its  beginning,  and  the  bulk  of  what  is  termed  lumber 
today,  was  an  absolute  waste  product  a  few  decades  ago,  and 
with  a  national  movement  toward  the  elimination  of  waste  the 
necessity  has  come  for  a  revision  of  the  classification  of  forest 
products  if  the  waste  elimination  program  is  to  be  carried  out. 

According  to  Government  authorities  75%  of  the  volume 
of  our  forests  are  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber  products 
and  with  the  great  loss  that  is  taking  place  from  fire  and  other 
elements,  and  with  increasing  taxation,  the  return  to  the  land 
owner  has  gotten  so  small  that  he  is  rushing  to  cut  his  timber 
and  abandon  it  to  the  Government,  which.  Ostrich  like,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  will  solve  the  problem,  but  which  will  come  no 
nearer  than  did  Government  ownership  of  the  railroads,  or  of 
anything  else,  and  therefore,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  make 
a  study  of  the  problem  and  apply  the  remedy  that  will  meet  the 
situation. 

Timber,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  manufacturer,  or  con- 
sumer, is  classified  as  virgin  or  second  growth.  By  virgin 
timber  is  generally  meant  timber  that  has  not  been  lumbered 
over,  or  has  reached  full  maturity,  and  by  second  growth  is 
usually  meant  timber  that  has  grown  since  lumber  operations, 
or  in  recent  years,  and  with  forest  fires  burning  an  average 
annual  acreage  of  13,000,000  acres  for  the  last  ten  years,  the 
stand  of  second  growth  timber  in  the  United  States  is  fit  largely 
for  low  priced  lumber,  or  waste  products.  If  the'  forest  fire 
hazard  were  removed  it  might  be  said  that  this  timber  could 
be  left  stand  and  it  would  grow  into  more  valuable  grades, 
but  with  large  areas  badly  fire  damaged,  and  which  will  never 
make  valuable  lumber,  a  great  waste  will  take  place  unless  it  be 
marketed  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  eastern  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  coal 
mining  district,  there  is  a  great  demand  for  rough  forest  prod- 
ucts, of  which  this  damaged  timber  is  largely  suitable,  but 
here  freight  rates  are  so  high  that  even  in  Pennsylvania,  great 
quantities  of  timber  that  is  not  damaged  beyond  use  of  the  coal 
mining  trade,  cannot  be  marketed.  To  illustrate  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  transportation  of  virgin  timber  and  these 
waste  products,  finished  lumber  is  being  hauled  3000  miles  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  for  from  $16.00  to  $18.00  per  thousand  board 
feet,  while  for  hardcoal  props,  a  distance  of  150  miles  (^/4oth 
the  distance)  that  are  shipped  in  the  tree  sized  and  unpeeled, 
a  charge  is  made  that  equals  $32.00  per  thousand  board  feet 
for  the  lumber,  these  products  would  yield,  if  sawn  into  board 
feet,  and  if  those  hardcoal  props  were  sawn  into  lumber,  the 
lumber  they  would  produce  would  not  sell  for  one-half  as  much  as 
the  Pacific  Coast  material.  This  price  is  not  only  unfair  to  the 
lumber  manufacturer  producing  hardcoal  props,  but  it  prevents 
the  marketing  of  vast  quantities  of  material,  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  five  million  acre  desert  that  exists  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  borders  on  the  bituminous  coal  fields  on  one  side 


*^- 


and  the  anthracite  coal  fields  on  the  other  side,  which  is  un- 
questionably the  best  timber  market  in  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  have  sought  to  find  a  reason  for  this  condition,  and 
who  have  very  freely  laid  it  at  the  door  of  the  lumbermen,  will 
find  it  here,  and  the  proposed  solution  through  Government 
ownership  will  amount  to  nothing  but  increased  taxes,  Govern- 
ment centralization,  polittcal  red  tape,  inefficiency  and  kindred 
ills,  unless  the  rate  structure  is  amended  so  as  to  permit  this 
traffic  to  flow  at  some  profit  to  timber  land  owner  and  manu- 
facturer. 

In  Pennsylvania  forest  fires  have  burned  an  average  of  400,- 
000  acres  per  year,  which  means  that  an  area  equal  to  the 
timbered  area  of  Pennsylvania  is  burned  over  once  every 
thirty-two  years.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  en- 
tire forested  area  of  Pennsylvania  is  burned  over,  but  it  does 
mean  that  a  very  great  percentage  of  the  area  is  burned  over, 
leaving  great  quantities  of  damaged  trees  that  should  be  market- 
ed, and  killing  a  great  many  trees  that  must  be  marketed  v/ithin 
a  short  time  or  they  become  a  total  loss,  so  that  lower  freight 
rates  will  not  only  serve  to  eliminate  waste  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  but  will  serve  to  prevent  waste  where  fires  have  killed 
or  damaged  timber. 

To  illustrate  the  relative  charges  we  are  giving  some  figures 
below  to  show  charges  and  values,  which  we  think  clearly  indi- 
cates a  discrimination  against  the  manufacture  of  rough  forest 
products,  and  waste  products  in  general : 

(SEE  TABLE  ON  PAGE  6) 


WOOD  UTILIZATION 

No  one  has  asked  us  for  our  opinion  and  we  are  not  going 
to  charge  much  for  it,  but  we  think  this  talk  about  wood  utiliza- 
tion will  largely  result  in  more  (paper)  wood  utilization  than 
anything  else  unless  the  carriers  give  waste  products  a  prefer- 
ential rate  over  high  grade  products.     It  reminds  us  of  the  old 

song  • 

Mother,  dear  mother,  can  I  go  to  swim  ? 

Oh  yes,  my  charming  daughter. 
Hang  your  clothes  on  a  Hickory  limb 

But  don't  go  near  the  water. 

The  lumber  manufacturer,  whose  timber  costs  are  the  same ; 
whose  road  and  railroad  costs  are  the  same,  and  whose  general 
overhead  expenses  will  be  increased  very  little  through  greater 
utilization  will  welcome  any  opportunity  for  utilization  that  will 
give  any  small  degree  of  profit,  but  if  it  must  be  done  at  a  loss — 
Please  step  forward,  Mr.  Advocate. 
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When  you  consider  that  rough  forest  products  can  be  loaded 
in  open-top  or  box-cars  of  most  any  description  and  in  bad  repair, 
while  the  higher  grades  of  lumber  require  box-cars  in  good  condi- 
tion; that  cars  for  the  shipment  of  lumber  from  large  lumber 
producing  districts,  such  as  the  south  and  west,  for  the  greater 
part  must  be  hauled  enipty  to  these  shipping  points,  whereas  tim- 
ber produced  in  this  district  is  in  such  small  quantities  that  cars 
coming  in  in-load  can  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  in  the  case  of 
mine  timber  can  be  sent  to  the  mine  and  reloaded  out  with  coal  or 
coke;  that  the  finest  grades  of  lumber  of  light  weight  can  be 
hauled  across  the  United  States  for  about  three  times  the  cost  of 
the  rough,  heavy,  low-priced  mine  material  for  hauling  half-way 
across  Pennsylvania,  and  that  these  low  rates  for  certain  classes 
of  manufacturers  have  been  secured  through  co-operative  effort, 
don't  you  think  it  is  high  time  that  manufacturers  of  rough  for- 
est products  should  unite  for  similar  purposes?  Waste  elimma- 
tion,  which  is  now  being  urged  on  the  lumbermen  by  the  public, 
is  an  idle  dream  with  freight  rates  so  high  on  waste  products. 


FISHING,  FORESTS  AND  FIRE 

The  greatest  results  of  the  fishing  season  this  year  seem 
to  be  along  forest  fire  lines,  and  everybody  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  time  except  the  fishermen,  whose  principal  catches  have 
been  colds  and  pneumonia,  and  with  no  one  having  much  suc- 
cess but  the  dealers  in  fishing  paraphernalia. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  have  greatly  increased 
the  stock  of  game  by  shortening  the  season,  but  fishing  is 
largely  a  matter  of  history  except  in  the  forest  fires  that  an- 
nually come,  and  with  this  charge  against  fishermen,  which 
is  entirely  too  often  based  on  fact,  we  wonder  that  sportsmen 
do  not  have  the  fishing  season  postponed  until  June  1st,  when 
the  fire  danger  is  largely  over  and  when  you  can  go  out  and 
fish  without  mittens  and  overcoats,  and  if  the  trout  season  were 
confined  to  June  alone  it  would  surely  serve  to  build  up  our 
stock  of  fish,  the  quest  of  which  in  the  last  year  or  two  brings 
so  little  sport  that  it  is  certain  to  reduce  the  followers  of  Isaac 
Walton. 

Forests  are  just  as  essential  to  fishing  as  water,  as  streams 
would  dry  up  without  forests,  and  with  the  timber  supply  being 
consumed  so  largely  by  forest  fires  we  think  fishermen  can  do 
nothing  better  to  increase  their  standing  among  land  owners, 
or  the  public,  or  to  increase  their  sport,  than  to  have  the 
season  extended  beyond  the  fire  season,  as  is  practically  the 
case  with  the  hunting  season,  except  in  dry  seasons. 


LUMBERMEN  GIVE  FINE  TIMBER  TRACT  TO  STATE 

The  firm  of  Wheeler  &  Dusenburrey,  Lumber  Manufacturers 
of  Endeavor,  Pa.,  who  will  soon  cut  out  their  holdings  in  that 
section,  have  recently  given  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  a  tract 
of  twenty  acres  of  virgin  timber,  mostly  White  Pine,  known  as 
"Heart's  Content,''  to  remind  the  people  of  the  state  of  the  pos- 
sibilities from  timber  growth,  and  of  the  timber  that  once  grew 
in  our  forests. 

The  timber  on  this  tract  is  some  of  the  finest  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  the  eastern  United  States,  and  there  are  pine  trees 
4  feet  in  diameter,  170  feet  high,  which  will  become  a  mecca 
for  tourists  and  will  serve  to  visualize  the  possibilities  of 
forestry. 

This  gift  by  Wheeler  &  Dusenburrey,  while  representing  a 
great  value  from  a  monetary  standpoint,  represents  a  thought 
by  the  givers  that  had  it  been  followed  by  other  lumbermen, 
the  forest  situation  in  Pennsylvania  would  be  far  different  than 
it  is  today,  and  it  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  other  lumber- 
men may  follow  the  example  thus  set  forth,  and  instead  of  try- 
ing to  "skin"  the  land  of  everything  down  to  beanpoles,  will 
leave  a  remnant  for  those  who  may  follow.  We  can  think  of  no 
greater  contribution  to  the  cause  of  forestry  than  this,  and  we 
believe  it  will  be  more  appreciated  as  the  years  go  by. 


TO  THE  LOVERS  OF  THE  FOREST 

The  follounng  article  is  taken  from  fJie  April  i7th  number  of  the 
American  Limiherman,  of  Chicago,  from  an  address  by  A,  L.  Osborne, 
Director,  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  at  the  Izaok  Walton  League  Convention  at  Chicago,  and  conveys 
some  thoughts  that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  by 
the  lumbermen. 

We  love  trees  and  the  forest;  we  escape  from  the  soul  de- 
stroying rush  of  urban  life  in  the  quietude  of  the  solemn  and  ma- 
jestic forests;  we  listen  to  the  hymns  of  peace  that  only  a  tree 
can  sing,  and  we  rise  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God  amid  the 
sanctities  and  solitudes  of  His  trees.  If  there  were  no  other 
reason  than  our  soul  satisfactions  we  must  not  permit  trees  to 
perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  trees  should  replenish  the 
earth.  The  elemental  needs  of  man  are  food,  shelter  and  raiment. 
Next  after  soil  to  provide  food  we  need  trees  to  furnish  homes 
and  the  things  that  we  associate  with  home  life.  So  to  boast  of 
our  race  superiority  and  our  civilization  is  idle  unless  we  can 
solve  the  problem  of  perpetuating  our  forests.  I  have  been  asked 
to  speak  to  you  about  how  the  Izaak  Walton  League  can  be  helpful 
in  solving  the  great  problem  of  the  conservation  of  forest  life.  To 
solve  the  problem  it  must  be  understood,  and  to  understand  it  the 
facts  must  be  known  and  admitted.    It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
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quote  authorities  as  to  how  many  million  acres  of  virgin  forests 
there  were  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  the  inhospitable  shore  at 
Plymouth  Rock.  We  know  our  ancestors  looked  at  trees  the 
same  as  they  did  at  Indians — as  potential  enemies. 

Almost  illimitable  forests  were  cut  down  and  burned  that  the 
soil  might  be  cultivated  to  produce  the  first  necessity  of  life — 
food.  It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  the  center  of  settlement  and 
of  our  civilization  could  not  have  been  in  Ihe  Mississippi  Valley 
and  in  the  prairie  country,  that  no  waste  of  forest  growth  should 
have  ensued  in  preparing  soil  for  cultivation.  Our  early  settle- 
ments having  been  made  in  forest  areas,  the  trees  perished  that 
crops  might  be  grown. 

We  are  told,  with  some  considerable  exactitude,  how  many 
million  acres  of  trees  we  had  at  the  beginning,  how  many  million 
acres  of  virgin  timber  we  still  have  left,  how  many  million  acres 
of  partly  cut  trees  there  are,  and  how  many  acres  of  denuded  and 
waste  land  there  are.  There  have  been  many  estimates  of  the 
original  stand  of  timber  in  board  feet  and  many  guesses  as  to  how 
much  we  have  left.  There  may  be  doubt  about  the  exact 
amounts  of  the  forest  area  of  today ;  how  long  at  the  present  rate 
of  cutting  it  will  endure  and  of  how  much  forest  area  we  need  for 
playgrounds.  No  sane  man  can  doubt  its  being  all  too  small.  So 
why  squabble  over  how  much  timber  we  have  left  or  how  long 
it  will  last  ?  The  wayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  can  see  the  end 
of  our  forests  unless  a  heedless  race  sees  the  error  of  its  ways. 

It  is  fruitless  to  scold  about  what  has  happened.  All  of  our 
natural  resources  have  been  exploited  to  the  limit  to  hasten  the 
growth  and  development  of  a  civilization  far  more  rapid  than 
ever  before  known  to  the  world.  We  have  impoverished  our  soils 
of  their  nitrates  and  phosphates  and  have  cut  down  our  trees 
with  reckless  abandon  that  we  might  have  cheap  food  and  cheap 
homes.  We  have  literally  obeyed  the  admonition  that  we  should 
take  no  heed  of  the  morrow  because  of  the  long-held  belief  that 
our  timber  resources  could  not  come  to  an  end.  Our  forebearers 
had  no  thought  of  the  future  in  the  mad  race  of  the  full  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  wonderful  riches  and  natural  resources  of  this 
most  favored  nation. 

The  settler  who  cut  down  trees  and  burned  them  and  robbed 
his  soil  did  the  best  that  he  knew  how.  The  lumbermen  entered 
the  forests,  cut  logs  and  carried  them  away  to  the  mills  and  did 
the  best  that  they  knew  how  to  provide  cheap  lumber  for  many 
uses.  Trees  were  cut  for  lumber  and  fuel  and  other  purposes 
because  wood  was  the  cheapest  natural  resource  for  many  uses. 

The  destruction  and  the  removal  of  trees  in  vast  forest  areas 
was  inevitable  because  of  the  usefulness  and  cheapness  of  the 
product  of  the  trees.  There  was  a  sound  economic  basis  for  all 
that  was  done  in  the  way  of  cutting,  and  it  is  inconceivable  now 
that  our  forests  could  have  remained  and  our  wonderful  and  hope- 
ful civilization  have  come  to  pass. 


The  vocabulary  of  execration  has  been  exhausted  in  the 
abuse  of  lumbermen.  It  seems  strange  that  an  industry  produc- 
ing so  large  a  share  of  the  necessities  of  life  during  the  last  cen- 
tury should  be  looked  at  now  as  one  of  curse  instead  of  one  of 
value.  Homes  built  of  wood  were  cheap,  comfortable  and  beauti- 
ful. Lumber  was  used  in  homes  simply  because  it  was  the  cheap- 
est and  most  serviceable  material  at  hand.  Was  the  lumberman, 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  in  the  prairie  states  to  move 
from  a  sodhouse  into  a  comfortable,  well-built  home,  a  criminal  or 
did  he  perform  a  useful  and  commendable  service  in  helping  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  farmer  whose  service  helped  to  provide 
food?  Let  the  "denudiacs''  who  probably  without  exception  were 
born  and  raised  in  homes  built  from  wood,  decide  whether  the 
public  who  built  the  homes  of  wood  because  it  was  cheap  is  with- 
out blame,  if  the  lumbermen  who  cut  the  trees  are  to  be  de- 
nounced for  gaining  a  livelihood  by  the  production  of  lumber. 

The  lumberman  in  his  way  ,and  I  presume  with  as  few  faults 
and  as  little  greed,  has  done  his  work  as  well  perhaps  as  those 
who  have  been  engaged  in  any  other  of  the  great  industrial  oper- 
ations. Why  should  a  lumberman  waste  his  wealth  in  timber? 
He  saved  ali  the  public  would  buy.  Lumber  was  made  because 
there  was  a  demand  for  it,  and  the  cutting  of  trees  was  not  the 
ruthless,  ravenous  destruction  that  our  altruists  so  much  love  to 
paint.  Bv  what  token  should  lumbermen  be  abused  for  the  re- 
moval of  trees  for  a  useful  purpose  and  the  newspapers  escape 
condemnation  for  the  use  of  so  large  an  amount  of  forest  growth  ? 
We  want  our  papers,  we  want  our  homes.  Those  who  provide  the 
raw  material  are,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  commended  rather  than 
abused. 

The  crime  lay  not  in  cutting  trees,  but  in  what  happened  after 
the  trees  were  cut.  Incident  to  the  cutting  is  the  debris  and  slash 
left  on  the  ground.  If  there  has  been  a  crime  committed  it  has 
been  in  permitting  this  slash  to  burn  and  destroy  young  growth. 
No  well-wisher  of  our  country  can  travel  through  the  desolation 
of  a  burned-over  country  without  a  mental  picture  of  what  we 
might  now  be  enjoyiner  had  no  fires  followed  cutting.  Just  as  far 
as  the  prevention  of  fires  would  have  secured  a  regrowth  of  tim- 
ber left  after  cutting,  it  was  a  crime  that  fires  were  not  pre- 
vented. The  woeful  waste  was  in  the  burning  of  timber  of  poten- 
tial value  left  after  cutting,  and  not  in  the  cutting  and  use  of 
trees  ripe  and  ready  for  the  harvest.  Who  would  think  it  a  sm 
to  enter  a  ripe  field  of  grain  to  harvest  it  ?  Who  can  hold  that  the 
cutting  of  mature  trees  to  be  put  into  service  should  never  have 
been  ? 

Conservation  Means  Wise  Use,  Not  Hoarding 

There  are  those  who,  had  they  the  power,  would  prevent  the 
cutting  of  any  timber  whatever.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  to 
think  that  a  tree  should  be  any  more  immune  from  use  by  cutting 
than  a  beautiful  field  of  corn  should  be  immune  from  harvest. 
Let  those  who  advocate  the  prohibition  of  cutting  of  trees  or  the 
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restricted  use  of  timber  because  of  the  decrease  in  our  forest 
areas  give  serious  thought  to  what  such  a  program  would  mean  in 
loss  of  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of  many  good  things  in  life. 
Idle  acres  will  never  be  set  at  work  under  private  ownership,  if 
after  the  care  and  expense  of  bringing  trees  to  maturity,  reward 
through  cutting  and  realization  is  denied  the  owner.  Denial  of  a 
right  to  cut  and  use  trees  grown  in  private  ownership,  it  seems, 
defeats  the  very  aim  and  desire  of  those  who  would  prevent  the 
cutting.  The  sane  and  economic  plan  to  secure  more  forests  in 
private  ownership  is  to  make  it  profitable  to  grow  and  harvest 
trees.  Conservation  of  our  forest  growth  means  not  hoarding, 
but  its  wise  use.  Col.  Greeley,  whose  friendliness  for  the  forests 
cannot  be  questioned,  stands  squarely  for  this. 

There  are  those  who  would  compel  the  planting  of  a  tree 
where  one  is  cut.  This  is  a  strange  doctrine  in  this  land  of  the 
free.  It  might  not  sound  so  strange  in  the  home  of  imperialism. 
There  is  a  school  of  thought  that  holds  that  the  right  of  property 
in  trees  is  different  from  that  of  other  kinds  of  property,  and  that 
the  public  can  say  how  and  when  those  trees  may  be  cut.  The 
sooner  the  friends  of  the  forests  see  that  the  sacred  guarantees 
of  our  constitutions  and  of  the  law  are  thrown  around  trees  as 
property,  the  sooner  will  we  be  on  the  road  to  a  solution  of  our 
forestry  problem.  Those  who  want  to  see  our  forests  perpetuated 
through  the  coercion  of  the  owners  of  our  forests  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  water  has  never  been  made  to  run  up  hill,  and 
that  economic  laws  have  never  been  set  aside  by  a  legislature,  and 
that  men  are  entitled  to  a  reward  for  a  service  rendered. 

Timber  Owned  by  Individuals 

Whether  it  was  wise  or  not  for  our  government  to  have  part- 
ed title  as  it  did  with  the  public  domain,  it  was  done.  Under  the 
obsession  that  it  was  sound  policy  to  help  the  struggling  poor, 
title  to  a  large  part  of  the  public  domain  was  passed  to  individ- 
uals. Timber  is  held  today  by  individuals  under  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  the  right  in  standing  timber  is  just  as  sacred  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  owner  as  is  the  front  lawn  of  a  city  home 
or  the  broad  acres  of  a  farm.  It  is  futile  to  hope  that  through 
coercion  or  otherwise  the  private  owners  of  the  timber  we  have 
left  will  at  a  loss  through  compulsory  legislation  hold  their  timber 
or  administer  the  cutting  without  reward,  so  that  there  will  be  a 
regrowth. 

It  may  sound  strange,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the 
value  of  present  timber  is  nothing  more  than  the  enforced  contri- 
bution from  the  owner  in  the  way  of  taxes.  Timber  in  private 
hands  today  is  worth  but  little  more  than  the  entry  price  of  the 
land  and  the  investment  in  it  in  the  way  of  taxes  and  interest. 
To  say  that  the  right  to  use  timber  acquired  under  the  law  and 
upon  which  has  been  expended  in  the  way  of  taxes  and  protection 
large  sums  is  not  perfect  in  the  owner,  is  to  deny  all  constitutional 
guarantees.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  man-made  legislation 
to  get  men  to  labor  without  reward  or  to  do  an  uneconomic  thing. 
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Fire  Problem  Real  Conservation  Issue 

The  outstanding  fact,  known  and  recognized  by  every  author- 
ity on  forestry,  is  that  solution  of  the  fire  problem  is  the  real 
conservation  issue.  Next  to  it  and  quite  important  is  the  problem 
of  taxation.  In  addition  to  these,  forest  growth  is  always 
threatened  with  plant  diseases  and  windfalls.  Who  among  the 
altruists,  were  they  owners  of  timber,  would  go  forward  today  to 
plant  trees,  to  burn  slash  or  cut  by  selection  with  no  guarantee 
against  his  timber  being  destroyed  by  fire,  confiscated  by  taxes 
or  lost  through  disease  and  blowdowns  ?  The  public  and  not  the 
lumbermen  are  responsible  for  our  unhappy  situation  in  re- 
gard to  natural  and  artificial  reforestation,  after  the  cutting 
of  timber.  In  cities  property  is  taxed  for  fire  protection.  Tim- 
ber generally  has  been  taxed  to  death  and  the  owner  left  to  do  his 
own  fighting  to  protect  it  against  fire. 

It  is  a  common  public  belief  that  lumbermen  are  not  only  re- 
sponsible for  cutting  trees,  which  they  are,  but  for  fires  that  de- 
stroy what  timber  is  left.  The  Forest  Service  tells  us  that  about 
214  per  cent,  of  all  fires  are  started  by  lumbermen ;  40  per  cent, 
by  Hghtning;  27  per  cent,  by  campers  and  smokers;  11  per  cent, 
are  incendiary. 

The  Forest  Service  tells  us  that  in  the  Lake  States  it  takes 
about  200  years  to  grow  trees  large  enough  to  make  saw  logs.  In 
the  south  it  takes  about  75  years.  Trees  that  are  being  cut  now 
out  of  virgin  forests  have  lived  anywhere  from  100  to  500  years 
or  more.  Growing  trees  to  make  lumber  is  a  slow  and  tedious 
process.  Who  would  be  content  under  a  law  compelling  them  to 
engage  in  the  growth  of  a  crop  that  could  be  harvested  only  at 
the  end  of  a  period  running  anywhere  from  75  to  250  years,  with 
no  guarantee  that  taxes,  fires  and  other  risks  could  be  elimi- 
nated ? 

Timber  Should  Be  a  Crop,  Not  a  Mine 

We  have  been  treating  our  timber  as  a  mine;  a  natural  re- 
source to  be  destroyed  and  not  reproduced.  We  must  treat  it  as 
a  crop,  and  when  the  public  is  reconciled  to  such  protection  to 
growing  timber  as  will  make  it  profitable,  the  individual  will,  as 
has  ever  been  the  case  when  a  reward  is  in  sight,  engage  in  the 
care  and  protection  of  young  growth.  The  long  life  of  the  grow- 
ing crop  and  the  risks  incident  to  the  business  indicate  that  the 
practice  of  forestry  by  the  individual  will  be  of  slow  growth. 
Federal  and  State  participation  in  a  real  way  is  the  first  step 
toward  real  productive  forestry. 

As  a  nation  we  are  as  happy  as  we  are  unconscious  of  im- 
pending disaster.  Congress  has  been  asked  to  provide  funds  to 
buy  lands  that  a  real  beginning  in  forestry  may  be  made.  Under 
the  provisions  of  the  Weeks  Law  land  can  and  should  be  pur- 
chased. A  reluctant  million  is  squeezed  out  of  our  cheese-paring 
Congress  to  buy  timber  land  on  water  sheds  and  its  members 
hasten  to  appropriate  $75,000,000  annually  that  a  joy-riding  pub- 
lic may  scorch  along  concrete  roads  through  fire-scarred  and  tree- 
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less  barrens.  States  join  in  the  mad  revelry  of  spending  money 
on  roads  and  hesitate  about  paltry  appropriations  for  fire  war- 
dens and  the  protection  of  the  trees  that  we  have  left.  We  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  the  heads  of  those  long  gone  for  the  destruction  of 
our  great  resources,  and  close  our  eyes  to  the  stinginess  and  sel- 
fishness of  today  as  exemplified  in  the  neglect  of  our  forests. 
Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned.  Congress  and  our  legislatures 
fiddle  as  our  potential  forests  go  up  in  flames.  Human  nature 
does  not  change  much  as  the  centuries  roll  by. 

The  public  has  a  plain  duty  and  responsibihty.  The  lumber- 
men, too,  have  theirs.  As  we  come  more  and  more  to  see  that  no 
man  can  rightly  live  unto  himself  alone,  so  we  know  that  those 
who  own  and  know  trees,  and  the  problems  of  their  business, 
should  have  regard  for  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  public  and 
should  enter  into  the  settlement  of  our  conservation  problem 
whole-heartedly.  Who  more  than  the  lumbermen  should  help  to 
find  a  way  out  of  our  labyrinth  of  problems  ?  It  is  a  hopeful  sign 
that  the  great  masters  of  the  lumber  industry  give  in  response  to 
the  calls  for  service  in  carrying  on  the  fight  for  better  conserva- 
tion It  is  cheerful  that  here  and  there  big-visioned  men  have 
made  starts  toward  reforestation.  Perhaps  as  valuable  as  the 
plan  for  growing  trees  is  the  effort  to  use  more  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently what  is  taken  from  the  forests. 

Waltonians  Should  Enlighten  Public 

Now,  what  can  the  Izaak  Walton  League  do  in  co-operation 
with  lumbermen  to  create  a  more  favorable  attitude  toward  for- 
estry Concretely  it  seems  to  me  that  progress  depends  entirely 
on  enlightening  and  educating  the  public  as  to  the  dangers  in  the 
constant  decreasing  area  of  forests,  as  to  the  fearful  waste  re- 
suiting  from  fires,  as  to  the  impossibility  of  holding  timber  that 
is  taxed  beyond  economic  stress  and  as  to  the  beauty  and  utility 

of  forest  growth.  ,  .       i,  4.1. 

The  League,  it  seems  to  me,  must  recognize  and  teach  the 

public:  . 

That  growing  a  tree  is  a  long-time  operation  and  largely, 

at  least  for  the  present,  a  Governmental  function. 

That  trees  will  not  be  grown  in  private  ownership  without 

a  fair  prospect  for  a  reward. 

—That  if  and  when  it  is  profitable,  trees  will  be  grown  in 

^''"^iT^t'^'tts  ^necessary  that  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
monts  join  with  the  individual  in  the  protection  and  growth  of 
trees,  and  that  reforestation  hangs  on  co-operation  of  govern- 
ments and  individuals.  4.1,  •    ^^4-  ^^xroafofmn 

—That  the  wise  use  of  forest  growth  is  not  devastation. 

—That  it  be  drilled  into  the  mind  of  every  living  soul  that 

pAu sins'  a  fire  in  a  forest  is  a  crime.  •,    J^^     j-       i. 

causmg  a  lire  in  ^^^    ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  demands  the  forests 

and  that  it  is  a  sound  economic  doctrine  that  those  who  use  and 
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enjoy  them  should  in  some  form  or  another  foot  the  bill  for  their 

creation  and  preservation.  ^  ^      „„ 

—That  it  is  a  false  doctrine  that  one  man  must  pay  for  an- 
other's chance  for  recreation.  ^  ^        .         j     +„ 

—That  sweeping  curtailment  in  the  use  of  forest  products 
through  substitution  will  kill  all  chance  of  either  the  public  or 
individuals  engaging  in  long-time  forestry. 

—That  it  will  be  a  slow  and  tedious  job  to  convince  the  people, 
who  up  to  25  years  ago  firmly  believed  that  all  our  trees  had  to 
go  to  make  way  for  farms,  that  we  must  have  at  least  one-fourth 
of  our  acreage  in  growing  trees.  u     „o^ 

—That  liberal  and  easy  terms  be  given  to  those  who  use 

their  land  to  grow  trees.  ,       .        ....       ^     ^  a 

—And  that  we  must  make  intensive  investigation  to  hnd 
facts  as  to  how  trees  can  best  be  grown,  protected,  used  and  har- 
vested. . 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  very  recent  years  much  in- 
terest has  been  shown  in  this  great  problem  of  the  conservation 
of  one  of  our  great  natural  resources.  It  is  perhaps  discouraging 
that  more  has  not  been  accomplished.  The  start  has  been  made. 
The  future  is  not  hopeless.  The  intelligence  of  a  great  people 
surely  will  not  permit  the  fair  surface  of  our  country  to  be  de- 
nuded and  lost.  The  Izaak  Walton  League  can,  and  I  am  sure 
will,  lead  the  fight  that  will  preserve  to  our  people  the  forests  and 
covers  that  will  save  wild  life,  our  streams,  the  fertility  of  our 
soil,  and  furnish  retreats  from  the  strains  and  frictions  ot  our 
urban  life.  . 

In  closing  I  must  say  that  to  view  forests  purely  in  a  com- 
mercial and  mercenary  way  is  as  dangerous  as  to  think  of  them 
solely  from  the  sentimental  side.  We  can  save  our  great  open-air 
spaces  and  still  have  trees  for  service. 


FOREST  FIRE  CONDITIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Wherever  forestry  is  discussed  in  a  national  way  Pennsyl- 
vania is  held  up  as  having  progressed  farthest  among  the 
states  in  this  direction,  and  while  Pennsylvania!!  s  are  naturally 
proud  of  this  distinction,  they  sometimes  feel  like  pitying  the 
rest,  and  unless  we  cease  our  activities,  content  to  rest  on  our 
reputation,  we  propose  to  take  a  little  shot  at  this  so  called 
progress  for  the  reason  that  for  the  last  two  weeks,  Ye  editor, 
has  scarcely  had  time  to  eat  or  sleep,  much  less  to  prepare  the 
bulletin  for  the  printers,  due  to  his  having  to  combat  forest 

firGS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  &  Waters  has 
made  a  pretty  good  showing  in  regard  to  forest  fire  extmction 
durine  1924  and  1925,  but  with  those  who  kept  intimate  touch 
with  forest  fire  conditions,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
spring  of  1925  there  were  only  a  few  days  that  were  bad  tor 
forest  fires,  and  likewise,  1924  was  a  favorable  year,  but  19^b, 
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with  •  its  dry  weather  seems  to  have  pretty  much  taken  the 
wind  out  of  their  sails  and  shows  that  progress  was  more  a 
matter  of  weather  than  anything  else.  We  don't  mean  to  say 
that  no  progress  has  been  made,  for  in  our  lumbering  experience 
we  can  remember  of  fires  starting  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Green  Woods,  embracing  parts  of  Clearfield,  Elk,  Cameron,  Mc- 
Kean  and  Potter  Counties,  when  ram  was  the  only  end  to  a 
forest  fire,  but  we  do  not  think  the  Department  has  increased 
in  efficiency  according  to  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
forest  fire  prevention. 

These  conditions  may  not  be  so  much  the  fault  of  the  Depart- 
njont  officials  as  the  laws  pertaining  to  forest  fires,  v/hich  have 
not  been  made  sufficiently  stringent  to  meet  the  changed  con- 
ditions that  are  brought  about  through  the  use  of  the  automo- 
bile, and  the  great  numbers  of  people  who  now  come  in  contact 
with  the  forests,  and  in  view  of  the  great  shortage  in  timber 
supplies  and  water  supply. 

Forest  fire  prevention  is  the  test  by  which  we  can  determine 
our  progress  in  reforestation,  and  until,  and  unless  we  are  suc- 
cessful in  this  line  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  to  plant,  and 
certainly  before  the  Department  can  urge  the  Government  to  take 
over  the  forests  they  should  demonstrate  greater  capacity  for 
protecting  them. 


FEAST  OR  A  FAMINE  VS.  STEADY  DIET  OF  CROSS  TIES 


Conservation   Aided  by  Organizing  Tie  Industry  on  "Balanced 

Basis" 

By  R.  D.  Garver,  Assistant  Chief,  Section  of  Industrial  Investigations,  U.  S. 

Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  at  Annual  Meeting, 

N.  A.  R.  T.  P.,  Cleveland,  O..  January  29 

To  balance  the  drain  on  our  forests  for  tie  purposes,  the  in- 
crement from  about  21  per  cent,  of  the  present  timber-growing 
area  of  the  entire  country  is  required.  On  this  basis  the  tie  in- 
dustry, and  I  mean  both  the  producing  and  the  consuming  ends,  is 
custodian  of  a  forest  area  equal  in  size  to  the  aggregate  acreage 
of  the  states  of  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  Maryland 
and  Rhode  Island,  plus  one-half  of  Arkansas.  It  controls  one- 
fifth  of  the  stock  in  our  National  corporation  of  forest  thrift  and 
may  wield  a  powerful  influence  in  directing  the  course  of  conser- 
vation through  improved  forestry  methods. 

Throughout  all  I  shall  say,  however,  I  am  mindful  that  pri- 
vate forestry,  at  least,  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits,  which 
means  that  over  a  period  of  years  it  must  pay  its  way  and  in 
addition  produce  dividends;  furthermore,  that  closer  utihzation 
will  not  be  practiced  unless  it  be  profitable. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  right  now  some  railroads,  electric 
lines  and  industrial  concerns  require  a  bigger  and  better  tie  than 
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at  any  time  in  the  past.  So  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing, I  want  to  concede  the  right  of  purchasing  agents  and  engi- 
neers to  demand  the  kind  of  product  which  best  meet  their  re- 
quirements. The  question  of  requirements,  however,  is  so  inex- 
tricably tied  up  with  production  practices  that  its  bearings  are 
immediately  evident. 

The  stricter  application  of  tie  specifications,  particularly  as 
to  defects,  is  making  it  more  difficult  to  sell  second-grade  prod- 
ucts and  is  introducing  new  utilization  problems.  For  example: 
What  profitable  use  can  be  made  of  the  reject  tie  with  a  small 
rotten  spot  in  it?  What  is  to  be  done  with  that  part  of  the  tree 
which  will  yield  only  the  smaller  sized  ties,  when  it  is  difficult  to 
market  them  at  a  fair  profit  ? 

Might  not  the  engineer  be  able  to  work  out  a  plan  whereby 
more  small  ties  could  be  used  in  sidings,  branch  lines,  etc.,  as  an 
aid  in  forest  conservation  ?  A  few  railroads  refuse  to  accept  ties 
produced  from  dead  timber  or  from  the  less  desirable  species, 
such  as  the  true  firs,  several  species  of  oak  and  others. 

The  proposed  A.  R.  E.  A.  specifications  do  not  contain  such  a 
restriction,  and  many  large  railroads  find  the  limitation  unnec- 
essary. Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  raise  the  question,  is  the  discrim- 
ination of  certain  lines  against  dead  wood  really  justified .' 

When  sound  dead  trees  are  sawed  into  lumber  and  the 
weathered  or  charred  outside  is  cut  away,  there  is  no  method  by 
which  the  lumber  can  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from  that 
cut  from  live  trees,  except  that  the  lumber  from  dead  trees  may 
be  partly  seasoned  when  sawed.  There  is  in  trade  use  the  so- 
called  "hammer  test,"  which  means  that  as  a  rule  the  discerning 
ear  of  the  experienced  can  detect  a  different  intonation  between 
material  produced  from  dead  trees  and  that  from  green. 

But  in  considering  the  subject  it  may  be  useful  to  remember 
that  the  heart-wood  of  a  living  tree  is  entirely  dead,  and  in  the 
sapwood  only  a  comparatively  few  cells  are  living.  Therefore, 
mSof  the  wood  when  cut  from  trees  is  dead  regardless  of 
whether  the  tree  itself  is  living  or  not.  Such  being  the  case, 
might  not  the  purchase  stipulations,  instead  of  Providing  that 
material  must  not  be  from  dead  trees,  be  content  to  state  that 
Material  showing  evidence  of  decay  or  insect  infestation  exceed- 
ing a  specified  limit  will  not  be  accepted .' 

The  rejection  of  ties  produced  from  the  less  desirable  species 
is  based  largely  on  the  fact  that  duiing  seasoning,  and,  to  a  lesser 
deSee  in  use  they  may  develop  checks  and  shakes  which  greatly 
rS?the"r  value  A  valid  reason.  But  is  there  no  way  of  over- 
cSg  th  s  falure?  Perhaps  a  different  method  of  seasoning 
o^the  aSSication  of  some  mechanical  device  would  be  worth 
looking  S  Obviously,  scientific  research  cannot  be  allowed  to 
conflict  with  commerdal  business,  but  laboratory  mechanica 
tests  and  track  service  tests  can  be  initiated  rather  easily  and  will 
afford  exactly  the  kind  of  information  that  we  need  today. 
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Every  tie  operator,  at  some  stage  of  the  game,  is  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  merchandizing  rejected  ties.  They  may  be 
small  but  sound,  or  large  but  carelessly  manufactured ;  but  get 
rid  of  them  he  must.  I  am  wondering  if  the  association  has  ever 
put  the  question  up  to  the  consumers.  For  example,  if  there  is 
no  market  for  all  of  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  ties,  then  the  loss  in 
normal  times  must  be  reflected  in  prices  paid  for  the  larger  sizes. 
Could  not  the  Tie  Producers'  Association  say  to  the  railroads, 
"So-and-so  is  the  shape  we  are  in ;  are  you.  using  all  the  small  ties 
and  below-grade  ties  that  you  can  ?  Isn't  it  possible  to  use  more 
ties  of  the  grades  which  are  least  in  demand?  Has  the  whole 
matter  as  it  affects  timber  consumption  been  given  serious 
thought  by  your  engineers?" 

Certainly  the  timber-minded  engineer  has  a  wonderful 
chance  to  aid  forest  conservation  by  correlating  engineering  re- 
quirements, in  so  far  as  practicable,  with  the  kind  of  material 
which  can  be  produced  in  the  woods  with  the  least  waste.  No  one 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  situation  will  argue  that  the  task  of 
properly  using  the  forests  is  not  important  enough  to  warrant  the 
best  thought  of  all  who  are  directly  interested  in  the  use  and 
supply  of  wooden  products. 

The  next  major  point  I  want  to  discuss  is  efficency  in  tie  pro- 
duction. In  considering  it,  I  should  like  to  quote  for  you  a  sen- 
tence of  Stuart  Chase,  who  sums  up  the  question  of  waste  as 
follows :  "Waste  arises  only  when  current  practice  is  clearly  and 
demonstrably  below  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  with  due 
regard  for  the  installation  cost  of  the  new  process.''  It  is  fair  to 
apply  this  premise  to  the  production  of  ties. 

it  seems  to  me  that  tie  companies  with  large  holdings  have 
excellent  opportunities  to  practice  forestry,  and  the  encouragmg 
part  of  it  is  that  some  are  actually  doing  it— perhaps  not  inten- 
sively, but  with  a  definite  end  in  view;  that  is,  the  Dlacmg  of 
each  working  circle  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  with  the  cut  at 
each  cycle  taking  only  those  trees  which  are  large  enough  to  pay 
their  way  and  in  addition  produce  dividends.  On  the  basis  of 
studies  carried  on  by  the  Forest  Service,  it  is  shown  that  in  man- 
hours  it  costs  twice  as  much  per  thousand  board  feet  to  fell  and 
buck  eight-inch  trees  as  twenty-inch  trees.  The  same  differential 
holds,  or  even  increases  slightly,  through  each  operation  of  manu- 
facturing lumber. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  despite  the  good  forestry  work 
of  certain  companies,  in  too  many  cases  actual  loss  in  money  is 
occurring  in  logging  and  milling  small  trees,  since  it  is  certain 
that  the  ordinary  margin  of  profit  could  not  possibly  cover  such 
a  spread  in  production  costs.  If  the  work  is  done  by  day  labor 
the  loss  is  immediately  apparent;  if  by  contract  or  on  a  piece 
basis,  as  is  characteristic  of  the  tie  industry,  the  differential  must 
still  be  reflected  in  prices  paid.  In  short,  an  analysis  of  a  tie 
operation  may  indicate  that  trees  as  large  as  ten  to  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  breast-high  do  not  show  a  profit  and  really  reduce 
the  net  revenue  on  the  larger  sizes. 
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What  is  the  answer?  Obviously,  leave  the  smaller  trees  if 
the  land  is  owned,  and  plan  on  a  second  cut ;  if  the  fee  of  the  land 
S  not  had  but  merely  the  timber,  cut  to  a  m^n™um  diameter 
limit  which  will  yield  a  small  profit,  excludmg  the  cost  of  any  per- 
manent improvements  or  plant  involved  m  their  production  To 
determine  the  correct  minimum  diameter  means  a  close  analysis 
of  typical  operations  to  disclose  which  kinds  and  sizes  of  Jogs  and 
trees  will  pay  their  way  and  which  will  not,  and  in  doubtful  cases 
weighing  the  net  present  value  of  the  tree  against  its  value  as 
grS  stock  left  for  a  future  cut.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  such 
aDlan  were  followed  it  would  be  much  easier  to  sell  the  resultant 
output  because  there  would  be  less  of  the  second  grade  material 
for  which  it  is  so  hard  to  find  a  market.  ,     .    • 

More  than  one-fourth  of  the  annual  cut  in  sawed  products  is 
lost  S;  the  woods,  and  this  factor  quite  natura  ly  has  a  bea  | 
upon  the  profitableness  of  an  operation.  There  is,  however,  a 
?ery  encouraging  trend  in  the  tie  industry  to  save  some  of  this 
waste  for  which  the  producers  are  to  be  congratulated.  1  reter 
particularVti  the  very  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  ties 

produced  by  sawing.  •        , 

The  oerfection  of  the  small  portable  sawmill  and  the  use  of 
the  g?solfnf engine  for  power  are  making  it  practicab^  to  put  the 
saw  to  work  on  areas  hitherto  accessible  only  to  the  more  waste- 
f Srhrord-Ix  The  next  step  is  the  perfection  of  a  portable  band 
saw  on  wWch  considerable  work  is  being  done  at  present.  Good 
rolds  make  it  possible  to  reach  distant  tracts  heretofore  out  ot 
the  economic  range  of  profitable  exploitation. 

A  change  from  hewing  to  sawing  saves,  per  100  ties,  about 
800  board  ffet  of  lumber  and  two  cords  of  wood.  But  sawing  is 
not  a  Danaclf  f or  all  the  utilization  ills,  for  other  Problems  imme- 
Sktelyarise_f or  example,  how  to  merchandise  profitably  the 

slabs  and  side  lumber. 

Tt,  the  nast  tie  producers  have  made  sporadic  efforts  to  cut 
dimension  stock  from  side  lumber  and  slabs.  In  niost  cases  the 
vSe  wasunprofitable.  This,  however  is  not  altogether  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  proposition  is  without  ment-at  least  as 
Ipp'ied  to  hardwoods,  which  make  up  more  than  half  of  the  ties 

produced.  „       .,  i. 

Everv  one  knows  that  such  industries  as  furniture  auto 
bodifs   farm  equFpment,  etc.,  consume  enormous  quantities  of 

SdwoodTmb^erf.but  it  is. not  ^en-ally  X,l",f the  ten  Sg 
rv.r^af  nf  if  1^  iisGcl  111  siTiall-sized  pieces.  A  stuay  oi  ine  ten  uig 
Zsumers  of  hardwood  lumber  was  carried  on  by  the  Forest 
SXiaboratory  several  years  ago,  and  disclosed  the  fdlow- 

,w  data  with  reference  to  their  cutting  requirements:  Forty 
ing  data  ^itn  reierenc  j^^^  ^         ^  ^^^^ 

S'ntffom  24to''4?fnTes  loTg!  and  only  20  per  cent,  oyer  48 
=s^'%th     Fift^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
.     Z'rShan  8  \nctf  i J  wiXh^  From  these  data  it  is  clear  that  it 
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is  physically  possible  to  produce  a  large  proportion  of  such  cut- 
tings from  tie  siding. 

Perhaps  the  exploitation  of  this  material  as  such  is  surround- 
ed w^th  economic  obstacles  which  are  unsurmountable  by  the 
fndiv  dual  yet^t  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  proposition 
woila  not  ySd  profitably  to  collective  action.  Is  there  any  rea- 
son whv  several  tie  operators  could  not  pool  their  side  lumber  pro- 
duction establish  a  cut-up  plant  as  a  central  point  and  supply  the 
needs  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  industries  above  noted?  Cer- 
?aTnlv  there^s  no  technical  reason  why  it  could  not  be  done  There 
S  however  the  human  element  which  always  enters  into  such 
Shemeslbut  e'ven  this  difficulty  has  been  overcome  and  in  lots 
^fo^lll  en  onerative  organizations  are  working  effectively— as, 
?L  examp^fire Teventln  and  suppression  activities  on  private 

lands.  ,  i.  4.   9 

You  say,  what  does  a  year's  cut  of  side  l"pher  amount  to . 

TflkP  oak  alone-    Assuming  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  ties  are  pro- 

SeVby  stw"ng  and  that  fach  tie  y^f^S'^^Zi^^^^^^^ 
hpr  the  nroduction  in  1923  would  total  402,656,000  boara  leei  ol 
Sber  "^Grnting  ihat  it  might  not  be  Possible  to  collect  more 
thTn  one  per  cent  at  a  central  plant,  there  would  still  be  a  daily 
suppl?  Sundays  and  all,  of  at  least  10  000  board  feet^  iTfrom 
ization  of  industries;  that  is,  separating  the  cut-up  Pant  trom 
the  sawmill,  is  not  unsound  within  certain  limits;  hence,  the  idea 
could  not  be  condemned  on  this  ground. 

Difficulties  of  course,  arise— the  mechanical  handling  of 
smaf  Pieces  hi  not  been  studied  sufficiently  to  work  out  best 
m"e?hoSsThence,  the  handling  costs  are  »  i^brokerage  s^^^^^^^^^ 
for  successfully  connecting  supply  and  demand  f  lacking ,  ma 
tpHals  as  cut  UP  do  not  fit  the  requirements  of  the  tabricating 
Sries-these  are  some  of  the  things  that  must  be  worked  out 
Howeve?  if  such  a  plant  could  be  put  in  successful  operation  it 

Sd  dTffuse'^he  kind  of  leaven  so  in}7':t"ye\\X'erTntar- 
utilization  and  would  materially  assist  the  tie  producer  in  mar 

keting  his  side  lumber. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  as  merchandisers  of  ties  it  is  up  to  the 

^•4iliE%?fh5rpait"2e^S^^^ 
S  are  V  taHy  interesTed^^^^^^       it  will  be  economically  possible 
•  To  fotlow  best  utilization  practices.    From  the  standpoint  of  the 
properlse  of  our  forests,  the  efficient  consump  ion  of  mate^^^^^^ 
a  joint  responsibility  that  can  be  worked  out  only  by  co-operative 

action.  .  ,.  m 

A^  an  example  of  how  wide  a  field  co-operative  action  niust 

•    i„^f  T  wlnT^o  cite  the  effect  of  the  increased  use  of  8y2-foot 
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utilization  there  ought  to  be  a  place  for  17-foot  lengths  in  the 
lumber  industry. 

Woods  losses  are  increased  measurably  because  trees  are  not 
cut  close  to  the  ground.  Not  only  does  the  loss  accrue  because  of 
the  material  left  in  the  stump,  but  frequently  a  tie  is  lost  because 
the  last  cut  in  the  top  of  the  tree  is  not  quite  long  enough  to  make 
a  tie  cut,  whereas  it  would  have  been  long  enough  had  the  tree 
been  cut  off  closer  to  the  ground.  The  really  acceptable  excuse 
for  not  cutting  low  stumps  is  that  the  timber  is  rotten. 

Frequently  butt  cuts  are  left  in  the  woods  because  the  cen- 
ters are  rotten  and  the  surrounding  solid  wood  is  not  thick 
enough  to  yield  a  tie.  But  is  it  not  economically  possible  in  saw- 
ing operations  to  mill  these  semi-rotten  butts  for  lumber?  Why 
not  buck  the  tree  into  12-foot  lengths  until  a  solid  tie  cut  can  be 
obtained,  and  plan  on  utilizing  the  semi-defective  logs  in  other 
forms?  It  is  worth  while  to  remember  that  the  lumber  produced 
from  such  logs  will  no  doubt  grade  higher  than  the  mill  run  from 
solid  logs,  because  the  center,  which  runs  heavily  to  No.  3  Com- 
mon, is  not  included.  These  are  a  few  of  the  things  the  producer 
can  control,  and  whether  or  not  the  best  known  practice  is  em- 
ployed is  his  responsibility  alone. 

It  seems  to  me  that  tie  producers  are  in  pretty  much  the 
same  condition  as  the  farmer  who  raises  but  one  crop.  When  the 
market  is  satisfactory  for  his  crop  he  is  up ;  when  it  is  not  he  is 
down.  What  is  the  remedy  ?  Why  not  diversification,  to  the  end  . 
that  each  portion  of  the  tree  shall  be  put  to  its  highest  use  ?  Why 
not  produce  dimension  stock,  flooring,  mine  props  and  fence  posts 
from  that  part  of  the  tree  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of 
ties?  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  market  No.  1  and  No.  2  ties  as 
such  profitably,  why  not  saw  the  material  into  boards  and  send  to 
the  dimension  stock  plant  previously  suggested?  This  same 
plant  would  also  provide  an  outlet  for  the  reject  tie  with  a  smaU 
spot  of  incipient  decay.  The  customer  may  be  hard  to  find,  but 
judging  from  the  amount  used  there  must  be  undeveloped  mar- 
kets for  dimension  stock  on  either  a  ready  cut  or  a  special  order 
basis.  Reference  to  the  "Index  of  Lumber  Wanted''  in  any  of 
the  important  trade  journals  will  always  disclose  a  demand  for 
dimension  stock. 

That  the  success  or  failure  of  business  today  depends  more 
than  ever  before  on  the  profitable  marketing  of  the  low  end  of  • 
the  product,  there  seems  but  little  question,  and  I  believe  that  this 
problem  is  one  of  the  most  important  confronting  tie  producers. 

I  have  the  impression  that  a  lack  of  industrial  co-ordination 
takes  an  enormous  toll  of  high  producers'  profits  over  a  period  of 
years  and  introduces  one  of  the  gravest  sources  of  waste  in  the 
entire' industry .  One  producer  expressed  the  thought  by  saying, 
"The  tie  business  is  either  a  feast  or  a  famine,"  which  obviously 
in  the  long  business  swing  results  in  a  cycle  of  booms  and  depres- 
sions, neither  of  which  augur  well  for  better  forestry  or  well-to- 
do  tie  producers.  The  ideal,  of  course,  would  be  to  have  the  tie 
industry  organized  on  a  "balanced"  rather  than  a  "peak  load" 
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basis.  . 

Utopian  as  that  may  seem,  there  are  bright  spots  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  synchronization  of  production  and  consumption  may  not 
be  far  distant.  Certain  progressive  railroads  are  now  able  to  an- 
ticipate their  requirements  twelve  months  in  advance  and  place 
orders  accordingly,  so  that  the  producer  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  contract  can  depend  on  marketing  a  given  number 
of  ties  at  specified  periods  throughout  the  year. 

Certainly  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  producers  should 
materially  assist  in  bringing  about  "balanced"  load  contracts 
with  consumers.  Is  such  a  plan  entirely  out  of  range  of  possi- 
biUty  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  The  like  has  been  done,  is  done  and 
can  be  done  again.  And  in  a  thrifty  use  of  forest  resources  the 
tie  producer  may  be  sure  that  he  is  aiding  in  no  mean  degree  the 
great  cause  of  conservation. 

NEW  CHARGES  LAID  AGAINST  FOREST  FIRES 

(From  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory) 

Madison,  Wis.— New  charges  were  laid  against  forest  fires 
and  particularly  against  the  smaller  ones  by  Aldo  Leopold,  as- 
sociate director  of  the  U.  S,  Forest  Products  Laboratory  here. 

"Not  only  must  we  picture  in  the  wake  of  the  forest  ground 
fire  the  destruction  of  young  growth,"  said  Mr.  Leopold,  "but 
we  must  also  see  that  a  great  deal  of  decay  in  trees  start  from 
fire  scars.  Investigation  has  shown  that  the  major  portion 
of  all  decay  in  certain  species  of  the  trees  starts  when  their 
armor  of  bark  has  been  pierced  by  fire,  and  that  the  lesser 
portion  is  caused  by  such  agencies  as  broken  limbs,  lightning, 
frost,  and  other  mechanical  injury. 

"On  a  western  forest  84  per  cent  of  all  cases  described  as 
'severe  cull'  in  incense  cedar  were  found  to  be  due  to  fire-induced 
decay.  Of  the  various  causes  of  decay  in  white  fir,  fire  was 
found  to  be  the  most  serious,  frost  next,  and  lightning  third. 
One  of  thfe  reasons  why  the  lumber  from  some  species  is  in 
small  demand  is  the  fact  that  the  standing  trees  are  liable  to 
be  badly  decayed.  That  they  might  prove  much  more  valuable 
if  carefully  protected  from  fire  seems  possible  when  we  realize 
that  fire  causes  most  of  this  decay. 

"It  seems  probable  that  a  considerable  amount  of  woods 
loss  in  the  form  of  culled  trees  and  discarded  and  low-grade 
butt  legs  is  chargeable  to  a  cause  that  has  not  always  received 
the  full  burden  of  blame,  namely  fire."  ^    ,     ^  ^ 

Mr.  Leopold  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  forests  of  the  future, 
coming  on  in  the  midst  of  timber  famine,  may  have  to  be  cut 
with  even  greater  ^aste  than  at  present  because  they  will  be 
harvested  at  smaller  diameters.  For  this  reason  fire  will  be  out- 
lawed as  a  source  of  waste  through  decay,  as  well  for  the  more 
spectacular  destruction  which  is  the  immediate  result  of  its 
progress  through  the  forest.  Meanwhile  every  effort  at  fire 
prevention  is  an  effective  effort  toward  decay  prevention  and 
the  gradual  betterment  of  existing  stands  of  timber. 
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LUMBER  MANUFACTURERS'  MEETING 


I 


ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  to  have  timberland  taxed  for  fifty  years 
for  one  crop  while  agricultural  and  other  industries  are  only 
taxed  for  each  crop  or  product  produced? 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  timber  con- 
sumed by  forest  fires  ? 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  to  pay  double  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion insurance  cost  of  other  industries  with  similar  risks? 

IF  YOU  MANUFACTURE  rough  forest  products,  are  you  sat- 
isfied with  each  user  of  similar  products,  having  a  different 
specification  ? 

WOULD  YOU  BE  SATISFIED  if  every  screw  maker  had  a 
different  standard,  so  if  you  lost  a  nut  from  your  automobile 
you  would  have  to  hunt  up  the  agent  of  the  maker?  This 
is  the  condition  with  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  rough 
forest  products,  and  its  correction  will  mean  as  much  as 
standard  screws  and  threads. 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  to  see  thirty  percent  of  the  timber  left 
from  forest  fires  go  to  waste  on  account  of  high  freight 
costs,  when  these  same  products  are  being  shipped  from 
other  sections,  three  times  more  distant  and  at  less  cost? 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  to  have  organized  lumber  manufactur- 
ers from  other  districts  ship  lumber  into  our  local  markets 
at  from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  freight  costs  we  are  pay- 
ing, considering  distance,  value,  weight  to  bulk  and  other 
elements  that  should  govern  costs? 

ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  freight  on  rough 
low  priced  forest  products  with  greater  weight  to  bulk  than 
is  being  paid  for  highly  finished  products  that  are  kiln  dried 
and  have  three  to  five  times  the  value? 

IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  THESE  CONDITIONS, 
do  you  think  they  will  adjust  themselves?  A  crowd  of 
bankers  were  discussing  the  periodical  farm  ''Crisis"  and 
the  general  thought  was  that  ''something  must  be  done  to 
relieve  conditions,''  when  an  old  banker  was  asked  to  state 
his  opinion,  who  said,  "I  have  been  hearing  about  these 
'Crisises'  for  a  great  many  years,  and  especially  during  the 
winter  months  when  the  farmer  has  more  time  to  talk,  but 
I  have  always  observed  that  when  Spring  comes  the  farmer 
goes  back  and  does  the  same  thing  over,  and  until  we  get 
an  entirely  new  breed  with  new  ideas  we  can  safely  count 
on  pretty  much  the  same  procedure/'  The  manufacturer 
of  rough  forest  products  has  reached  a  crisis,  and  of  those 
who  were  in  the  business  four  years  ago,  less  than  thirty 
percent  remain,  and  those  who  have  gone  out,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, lost  their  all,  so  that  new  men  with  new  ideas  are 
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coming  into  the  industry,  and  if  all  will  work  together  much 
good  will  result,  but  THEY  MUST  WORK  TOGETHER,  if 
they  are  not  to  follow  those  who  have  gone  out  of  the 
business. 
IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  THESE  CONDITIONS 
are  you  going  to  be  a  slacker  and  sit  back  for  others  to  work 
out  the  problems  and  profit  by  labor  that  is  not  your  own? 

This  organization  was  formed  last  year  by  a  group  of  lum- 
bermen for  the  purpose  of  bettering  conditions  in  the  trade,  and 
a  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Junior  Fraternity  Building,  Ty- 
rone, Pa.,  on  May  28th,  to  vote  on  having  the  Association  m- 
corporated  and  to  reorganize  in  part.  At  this  meeting  it  is  pro- 
posed to  work  out  the  details  for  the  campaign  for  a  reduction 
in  freight  charges  on  rough  forest  products.  This  is  a  big  un- 
dertaking and  will  require  the  cooperation  of  a  great  many 
manufacturers,  dealers  and  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
if  sufficient  interest  is  shown  the  Association  will  make  the  fight. 
Two  plans  for  action  have  befen  proposed.  Other  plans  are 
asked,  but  make  them  at  once. 

This  organization  was  formed  by  lumber  manufacturers, 
and  for  lumber  manufacturers,  and  is  now  being  reorganized 
for  incorporation.  If  you  have  suggestions  for  changes  in  the 
plan  of  operation,  come  to  the  meeting  and  tell  us  about  them, 
or  if  unable  to  come,  write,  but  try  to  be  present. 

The  forenoon  meeting  will  start  at  10:00  o'clock,  and  the 
afternoon  meeting  at  1:30.     Those  wishing  hotel  reservations 

should  notify  the  secretary.  • 

—RALPH  A.  SMITH,  Secretary. 


OUR  ADVERTISERS 

The  advertisers  to  the  Forest  Products  Bulletin  have  made 
possible  its  circulation,  and  they  are  cooperating  with  us  in  a 
worthwhile  manner.  Readers  are  asked  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  when  wanting  to  buy  or  sell  anything  to  patronize  those 
who  are  cooperating  with  us  and  to  mention  the  Forest  Products 
Bulletin  when  replying  to  advertisers. 


PKEVENT  FOREST  FIRES 


IT   PAYS 
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Tbe  FRICK  TIE  MILL 

THE  MILL  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE 


m-i 


READY  TO  GO 


READY  FOR  BUSINESS 

This  mill  is  of  improved  design,  light  in  weight,  has  plenty  of  pep,  is 
durably  constructed,  mounted  permanently  on  truck,  and  can  be  moved 
quickly  and  easily  from  set  to  set.  Has  all  the  desirable  features  and 
conveniences  of  larger  and  more  expensive  mills. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Saw  Mills  and  Portable  Engines 

in  sizes  to  meet  your  requirements. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc., 

WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

75  S.  10th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  821  Behan  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Prior  &  Saiada  Bldg.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


*!>        1^ 
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PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

**This  Association  is  formed,  not  for  pecuniary  profits,  but 
for  benevolent,  scientific  and  educational  purposes  and  co- 
operative effort  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  industry  in 
relation  to  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  forest  products,  with  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
with  the  public  at  large;  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equit- 
able principles  of  trade  and  to  improve  business  standards;  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  utmost  uniformity  and  fairness  in 
commercial  usages;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble business  information;  to  promote  more  friendly  intercourse 
between  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  manufacturing  forest 
products,  the  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  with  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  and  to  increase  their  facil- 
ities for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  other  organizations  upon  important  matters 
affecting  their  commercial,  manufacturing  and  civil  interests ;  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  and  national  forestry  departments  in 
matters  affecting  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  fire  prevention 
and  timber  conservation;  to  avoid  and  amicably  adjust,  as  far  as 
practical,  all  controversies  and  misunderstandings  between  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  trade  and  their  customers ;  to  protest  and 
promote  generally  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
cary  into  effect  the  said  objects  and  uprposes  and  to  facilitate  in 
every  proper  way  the  transaction  of  all  legitimate  business  be- 
tween members  and  between  them  and  others." 

Who  May  Become  Members 

"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  forest  products,  who  has  a  regularly  established  business 
and  place  of  business,  and  who,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term, 
is  recognized  by  the  trade  as  a  manufacturer,  may  become  a 
member  of  this  Association." 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN   THE  PENNSYLVANIA   FOREST    PRODUCTS   MANUFACTURERS' 

ASSOCIATION 


Date. 


The  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 
I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products 
Manufacturers'  Association  and  enclose   (which   includes  membership  fees 

and  dues  to  December  31,  1926) $ ~ 

For  Lumber  Manufacturers,  per  year $  5.00 

For  Lumber  Manufacturers  and  Dealers,  per  year....  $25.00 


Name 

Street  and  Number. 
City  and  State. 


Nominated  by 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS  ..        ^ 

President      J.    Eugene    McKelvey,    McKelvey    Brothers,    HoMidaysburg,   Pa. 

tirctvir^    President  T-    G.    Crownover,    Huntingdon,   Pa. 

second   Vice  Pr^sfdent^^  Burkett,   Consolidated    Luniber    Co.,    Everett,   Pa. 

Secretary. Treasurer Ra'P^^   A.    Smith,   Tyrone,  Pa. 

DIRECTORS  ^^   ^       ^    ,, 

Prof.    C.     R.    Anderson,     Forestry    Extension     Work,    Pennsylvania    State     College, 

D     ^^^ll^.VlnS^'  ^^"  Tidioute,   Pa. 

J^hn    Burkett       '. . ".  1  *.  *.  1 ! ! !  *. ! !  Xonsolidated    Lumber    Co.,    Everett,    Pa. 

T.%.  ^Crownover.V.V.V.V.V. """^'^fl^^"'   ^f 


...        ill       r*..^*.;^  Curtin,   Ka. 

Major    H.    L.    Curtin i_i..«*jr,«Hr.«     Pa 

Harrv    Enders  Huntingdon,    Pa. 

N     M.  Gamble. !'.!!!;'. Reese-Sheriff   Lumber   Co.,   Wllliamsport,   Pa. 


Hayes  W.   Mattern*. :;:;;;;  ■.'.'.*.*./.' '. Mattern    Bros.,    Tyrone  Pa. 

W     J     McFarland Everett    Hardwood    Lumber    Co.,    Everett,  Pa. 

!r   Eugene    McKelvey. McKelvey    Bros.,    Holl.daysburg,  Pa. 

J      L     McPherson  Vyieanieia,  r-a. 

C.  A."  Seeds .".'.*.'.*.*.".*.'.*! C.  A.  Seeds  &  Company,   Birmingham,  Pa. 


Ralph    A.     Smith 


Tyrone,   Pa. 


Mc   C    Stewart      .'.'.'.'.'.' Homer   City,    Pa. 

H.  C.'van  Sickel'.'.'.*.*.*.*.*.*.'.  .*.  .*. .' Van   Sickel    Lumber  Company,   Confluence,   Pa. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  BULLETIN 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

To  non-members,  $2,00  per  year.     Single  copies,  25c  each. 
It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  bulletin  monthly,  regularly  about  the  first 
of  each  month.    All  copy  should  be  mailed  to  the  editor  not  later  than  the 
20th  of  the  month  preceding  issue. 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Cover  Page    $20.00  per  issue 

Inside  full  page   18.00  per  issue 

Half  inside  page    10.00  per  issue 

Quarter  inside  page 6.00  per  issue 

Business  Cards,  1-12  inside  page 2.50  per  issue 

Mailing  lists  of  Lumber  Manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania,  about  2,000 
names,  $10.00.  Send  all  contributions  for  the  Forest  Products  Bulletin  and 
all  advertising  copy  to  Tyrone,  Penna.    Ralph  A.  Smith,  Editor. 


ADVERTISING 

The  "Forest  Products  Bulletin*'  will  serve  as  an  excel- 
lent medium  for  advertising  among  manufacturers  and 
consumers  of  rough  forest  products  such  as  railroad  ties 
and  lumber,  mining  timber,  paper  and  extract  wood,  posts, 
poles,  piling,  as  well  as  other  grades  of  lumber  manufac- 
tured or  used  in  Pennsylvania  and  vicinity.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  10%  of  the  circulation  will  be  outside  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  adjacent  territory.  Circulation  will  be  about 
three-fourths  among  lumber  manufacturers  and  one-fourth 
among  lumber  consumers  and  others. 

Advertising  rates  will  be  found  above  on  this  page. 
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BIRMINGHAM,  PENNA. 

HUNTINGDON    COUNTY 
Bell  Phone,  Tyrone  246-R2 
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EMPLOYERS 

Be  Protected! 

Our  Compensation  Policy  Savs  You  Money, 
due  to  a  substantial  return  premium,  also  pro- 
vides protection  to  employer  or  owner  should  he  per- 
sonally meet  with  accident. 

Write  for  rates  TODAY. 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers'  Mul.  Cas.  Ins.  Co. 

311  Mechanics'  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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TAXING  AND  INSURING  YOUR  TREES 

(From  Farm  Journal  by  G.  A.  Whipple) 

This  is  the  last  of  four  articles  by  Mr.  Whipple  on  forest 
management  and  other  forest  problems  for  the  farmer. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  undoubtedly  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all;  rightly  solved,  it  will  in  turn  solve  the  problem  of 
stopping  our  loss  of  forests,  and  bringing  back  trees  to  millions 
of  acres  of  land  that  can  now  grow  nothing  else. 

Other  clear  and  common-sense  articles  on  trees  and  timber 
growing  will  appear  from  time  to  time,  since  this  is  one  of  the 
really  important  problems  to  which  this  nation  must  find  the 
answer.    We  cannot  keep  on  with  our  present  waste  of  trees. 

Talk  about  tree  management  and  reforestation  means  little 
to  the  farmer  or  any  tree  owner,  as  a  sound  business  matter, 
unless  his  forest  land  is  so  protected  that  it  becomes  secure 
financially,  and  he  is  able  to  borrow  money  on  it  quite  readily. 

Until  the  investor  in  such  property  knows  he  is  safe  from 
loss  by  fire  he  will  not  be  anxious  to  risk  his  money  in  growing 
timber,  if  there  are  other  investments  fully  protected  from  that 
danger.  The  banker  has  the  same  lack  of  confidence  in  an  un- 
protected woodlot  as  he  would  have  in  a  building  that  could  not 
be  insured  against  burning. 

In  many  states  the  tax  on  forest  land  of  all  kinds  is  so 
heavy  that  owners  do  not  care  to  keep  the  property  in  their 
possession,  except  when  the  timber  is  nearly  ready  to  cut.  On 
the  other  hand,  farmers  who  would  not  hesitate  at  all  to  im- 
prove their  forest  land  on  account  of  the  tax  burden,  do  not 
feel  justified  in  spending  money  reforesting,  with  the  always 
present  possibility  of  fire  wiping  out  the  whole  investment.  Of 
course  there  is  less  risk  in  small  woodlots. 

Tax  Wood,  Not  Trees 

Foresters  prominent  in  the  profession  have  urged  that  the 
principal  tax  burden  be  placed  on  the  crop  at  the  time  it  is  har- 
vested. This  is  known  as  a  yield  tax.  Connecticut,  Maine,  Mich- 
igan, Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Vermont 
have  passed  such  laws  in  different  forms,  but  as  yet  they  are 
not  generally  satisfactory.  They  carry  too  many  restrictions 
about  the  way  the  land  should  be  handled,  and  too  much  red 
tape  in  complying  with  requirements  of  the  law.  The  Massa- 
chusetts law  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  most  satisfactory 
of  the  laws  in  force  in  all  these  states. 

These  laws  are  usually  based  on  the  principle  of  exemption 
or  deferred  taxation  on  the  growing  timber.  There  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  forest  property  needs  entire  exemption.  It 
can  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxation.  The  land  should  be  assessed 
as  farm  properties  are  ordinarily  assessed.  When  the  assessors 
find  a  productive  farm  well  located  they  take  that  fact  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  the  assessable  valuation.     Poor  soils 
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Forest  Fires 

Consume  More  Timber 
Than  The  Lumberman 

and 

Pay  Nothing 


Forest  Fires  Burn  because  it  is  cheaper  to  those 
who  cause  them  to  let  them  burn  than  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  them. 

Until  it  costs  more  to  have  fires  than  to  prevent 
them,  forest  fires  will  burn. 

We  have  reformed  some  chronic  offenders  in  this 
line  and  secured  large  damages  for  owners. 

We  investigate  to  learn  causes  of  forest  fires, 
appraise  damages,  and,  if  necessary,  handle  claims 
from  start  to  finish. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  our  iilan. 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE  COMPANY 

TYRONE,  PENNA. 
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and  remote  markets  are  also  considered,  and  the  valuation  is 
placed  correspondingly  low.  They  do  not  add  the  value  of  the 
crops  taken  from  year  to  year  in  their  appraisal. 

Lumber  Crop  Taxed  and  Re-Taxed 

But  with  forest  growth  another  system  is  usually  followed. 
The  assessors  in  most  cases  base  their  appraisal  each  year  on 
the  value  of  the  accumulated  forest  crop,  and  add  to  it  an  amount 
representing  the  value  of  the  land.  Such  a  system  is  plainly 
wrong ;  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  land  from  the  timber 
value,  and  the  land  should  bear  a  reasonably  small  tax  every 
year,  but  the  timber  tax  should  not  be  collected  until  the  crop 
is  harvested.     To  this  the  owners  of  mature  forests  naturally 

make  strong  objection.  .  ,     . 

Some  states  exempt  young  growing  fruit  trees  and  vines 
from  taxation.  There  is  little  difference  in  principle  between 
the  short-lived  fruit  crop  and  the  |opger-lived  forest  crop.  Ad- 
vocates of  the  yield  tax  on  forests  claim  it  is  unfair  to  the  farmer 
who  owns  a  woodlot  and  obtains  exemption  on  his  growing  fruit 
trees,  but  who  is  unable  to  obtain  similar  tax  relief  on  growing 
forest  trees. 

Some  State  Tax  Systems 
In  Indiana  the  law  provides  that  an  annual  tax  may  be 
collected  on  growing  timber  based  on  the  valuation  of  $1  per 
acre.  Louisiana  permits  timber  owners  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment for  a  fixed  valuation  on  their  land  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 20  years,  with  a  certain  part  of  the  stumpage  value  to 
be  paid  when  the  timber  is  cut.  Arkansas  has  passed  a  law 
that  imposes  a  state  tax  of  21/2  per  cent  on  the  gross  cash 
market  value  of  forest  products  and  7  per  cent  a  thousand  board 
feet  on  timber  irrespective  of  its  value.  Georgia  is  also  con- 
siderhig  a  law  based  on  similar  principles.  But  these  laws  ap- 
pear to  be  for  revenue  only,  and  probably  are  not  drawn  with 
the  idea  of  relieving  growing  timber  of  the  tax  burden  it  now 
bears.  In  other  words,  a  just  tax  should  relieve  the  growing 
crop.  It  ought  to  be  coDected  on  the  timber  when  marketed,  but 
the  total  should  not  necessarily  increase  the  total  tax  tnat 
would  be  paid  on  the  property  under  the  present  system  for 
the  same  period ;  that  is,  from  the  time  the  crop  starts  to  grow 

until  it  is  harvested.  ,        ,        ,,         .. ,^j 

There  are  supporters  of  a  tax  law  based  on  the  estimated 
timber  productivity  of  the  soil.  This  scheme  proposes  that  the 
ability  of  the  soil  to  grow  timber  should  be  taxed;  that  such  a 
tax  would  be  just,  because  it  would  place  the  burden  on  the 
property  from  year  to  year  as  it  develops  in  value;  that  while 
it  might  increase  the  tax  during  the  growing  periods  when  the 
land  would  not  produce  revenue,  that  the  tax  burden  over  such 
periods  would  compel  the  owner  to  reforest  and  manage  hia 
woodlot  on  a  highly  efficient  basis  in  order  Jo  f  t  fack  ^he 
money  that  he  invested  in  taxes.    Advocates  of  this  plan  claim 
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LIPPERT 

INSERTED  TOOTH    Q    \  \JLr  Q 
SOLID  TOOTH      O  /V.  W    i3 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SAW  MILLS 


We  make  saws  for  all 
kinds  of  mills— Lippert 
Saws  run  equally  well 
with  electric,  steam, 
tractor  or  water  power. 


LIPPERT    SAWS    CUT 
FAST  AND  SMOOTH 


LIPPERT 
BITS 

with  drop  forged 
groove  are  assured 
an  absolute  central 
bearing  in  the  plate 
giving  uniform  clear- 
ance which  means 
longer  wear.  They 
are  of  even  temper 
and  uniform  finish. 


LIPPERT 
SHANKS 

are  drop  forged 
and  accurately 
milled  and  fin- 
ished fit  sockets 
snugly — hold  bits 
firmly  and  give 
lasting  satisfac- 
tion. They  do 
not  split  when  in- 
serted, nor  break 
when  used. 
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Lippert  Saws  are  made 
of  the  finest  steel  ob- 
tainable, evenly  temp- 
ered and  accurately 
balanced;  and  the 
workmanship  is  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Lippert     Saws  —  Save 

Time,  Power  and 

Timber 


E.  T.  LIPPERT  SAW  CO. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WHERE    PRICE    AND    QUALITY    MEET 
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that  a  low  annual  tax  rate,  such  as  would  be  levied  if  the  prinr 
cipal  tax  was  placed  on  the  mature  crop,  is  an  inducement  for 
the  owner  to  neglect  his  woodlot,  and  in  many  cases  to  let  it 
go  uncared  for. 

Assessors  Need  Training 

One  of  the  greatest  stumbling  blocks  to  the  solution  of  the 
tax  question  is  our  town  assessor  system.  The  town  assessor  is 
practically  a  law  unto  himself,  and  because  of  his  singular  and 
independent  position  there  is  much  inequality  in  assessment  of 
all  kinds  of  property,  and  great  difficulty  in  making  any  scien- 
tific tax  law  workable.  , 

A  uniform  and  workable  tax  law,  covering  idle  or  denuded 
lands  and  forest  areas,  is  needed  by  all  the  states  that  have 
forest  land  within  their  boundaries.  The  problem  of  forest  tax- 
ation has  been  taken  up  by  the  Committee  on  National  Forestry 
PoUcy  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  the  Senate  Committee  investigating  forest  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States.  The  sum  total  of  all  the  proposed 
laws  and  recommendations  to  Congress  on  this  subject  has  been 
reflected  in  the  McNary-Clark  law,  which,  among  other  forestry 
measures,  provides  for  a  study  of  forest  taxation,  with  the  idea 
of  supplying  information  upon  which  just  tax  laws  can  be  based 
that  will  encourage  forest  conservation  in  this  country. 

Insurance  the  Last  Step 

Turning  now  to  forest-fire  insurance,  much  light  is  shed 
on  this  subject  by  the  experience  of  several  European  countries. 
Germany  is  said  to  have  first  put  into  practice  insuring  standing 
timber  about  1870,  but  the  most  successful  companies  are  to  be 
found  in  Norway  and  Finland,  where  conditions  are  particularly 
favorable.  Norway  probably  has  the  lowest  fire  loss  of  any; 
country  in  the  world  where  forestry  is  practiced. 

The  Norwegian  Mutual  Forest-Fire  Insurance  Company,  es-i 
tabhshed  in  1912,  has  insured  7,000.000  acres,  60  per  cent  of  the 
insurable  area.  Their  poHcies  are  for  five  years,  and  the  owner, 
must  insure  all  his  timber.  The  premium  ranges  from  the  ex- 
tremely  low  rate  of  five  cents  to  15  cents  per  $100.  This  com- 
pany will  loan  its  assets  to  policy  holders,  taking  the  insured 

forest  as  security.  .  J 

This  brings  out  one  of  the  advantages  of  insurance,  which 
makes  forest  property  a  "liquid  asset,''  on  which  money  may  be 
borrowed  We  of  the  United  States  have  not  advanced  far 
enough  in  co-operative  effort,  nor  in  developing  our  forest-fire 
protection  systems,  nor  in  the  individual  desire  to  save  trees, 
to  make  possible  a  mutual  company  of  this  kind.     That  is  a 

matter  for  the  future.  ^^  ^     ,  r.  4? 

Another  prosperous  concern,  the  Sampo  Mutual  Company  or 

Finland,  assumes  liability  for  only  three-quarters  of  the  dani- 

age.     Finland's  forest-fire  losses  are  only  Vioo  of  1  per  cent, 
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and  conditions  are  generally  very  favorable  for  such  insurance. 
The  rate  is  from  ten  cents  to  20  cents  on  $100. 

More  Risk,  Higher  Rates 

In  France,  Germany  and  Holland  there  are  greater  fire  haz- 

b  SuSntst'e^ttS  SiSSo^ra  uSSiVtrriv 

are  operated  for  profit. 

P   A   Herbert  recently  made  a  study  of  forest-fire  hazards 
in  New  ioVk  Stfte  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  a  f  o^t 
fire  insurance  policy  could  be  written,  at  a  profit,  with  the  fol 

lowing  provisions:  ^ncnrance 

The  general  rate  to  be  50  cents  for  every  $100  of  insurance^ 
Additions  to  this  rate  to  be  made  as  fp  lows:  «  the  ^^mber  is 
within  one-quarter  mile  of  a  steam  railroad,  30  cents,  a  state 
Wghway  40  cents;  an  industry,  20  cents;  camp  site  15  cents^ 
Thirtv  cents  to  be  added  if  the  property  is  a  plantation  ot  Ab 
vears  or  undS  Subtractions  to  be  made:  patrol  system,  10 
Ss;  dirrroad,  20  cents;  land  protected  against  trespassing. 

^^  'if  has  been  found  that  most  of  the  woodlot  owners  could 

S?onertv     Timber  that  will  not  return  4  per  cent  or  5  per  cent 

offered. 

American  Companies  Very  Timid 

The  system  of  rating  in  the  United  States  is  ver^  crude 
owintr  to  the  lack  of  accurate  information  on  fire  risks.     1  he 
crp^aniesfn  fixing  their  rate  allow  for  f  j^^T  nea?  as  the^y 
and  add  about  300  per  cent  to  the  actual  rate,  as  near  as  tney 

can  figure  it. 

Most  insurance  Policies  contain  a  co-nsurance  dau^^^^^ 
tnpans  that  the  owner  stands  part  of  the  loss  if  he  under-insures 
Sfnronerty      Without  such  a  regulation  the  company  would 
haveTo'^pa/'the  same  amount  of  money  for  a  $100  damage  to 
£  PersoVwho  had  Parti^^^^^^^^^  fheTlly 'nsJrfd  oVner 

Sm  b^p'ay^ng^n"pr^em?u^s1wicf^  amount'that  the  person 
wou  d  pay  who  had  insured  for  only  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
Ts  nropertT  The  co-insurance  clause  compels  the  person  to 
aicerSyment  f or  only  one-half  of  the  damage  done,  if  he  in- 
sures for  one-half  the  value  of  his  property.  — =  ^- 
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With  a  large  insurance  interest  in  our  forests,  would  come 
a  new  factor  for  protection,  as  the  companies  themselves  would 
desire  to  reduce  fire  losses  and  undoubtedly  contribute  toward 
making  fire  prevention  systems  more  effective.  The  importance 
of  fire  insurance  is  appreciated  in  view  of  the  extensive  forest 
losses  caused  by  fires.  During  the  last  six  years  33,500  forest- 
fires  have  burnt  over  more  than  7,000,000  acres  of  forest  land 
each  year. 

Nation  Must  Take  a  Hand 

These  timber  problems  of  the  nation  are  too  broad  to  be 
solved  by  the  individual.  The  necessities  of  the  industries,  the 
great  public  demand  for  wood  at  reasonable  prices,  the  coniplex 
situation  in  the  location  of  different  types  of  forest  land  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  the  importance  to  the  Government 
itself,  have  automatically  taken  this  problem  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  private  owner.  Neither  can  it  be  solved  by  the  states 
alone,  as  their  interests  conflict  and  many  states  lack  funds, 
equipment  and  information.  It  is  a  matter  for  the  federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  should  exercise  strong  leadership,  showing  the 
way,  and  offering  a  fair  proportion  of  financial  aid  m  meeting 
expenses,  in  co-operation  with  the  individual  and  the  state. 


Penna.  Lumber  &  Post  Co 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Specializing 

LOCUST  POSTS-MINE  MATERIAL 

Hyndman,  Pa. 


TIMBERIAND  FOR  SALE 

1625  acres  of  timber  land 
in  Central  Pennsylvania. 
5000  acres  more  available, 
all  connected  and  adjoin- 
ing. Well  set  with  Oak  and 
Chestnut.  On  good  high- 
way and  railroad  nearby, 
can  be  put  into  the  tim- 
ber. Can  be  developed  in- 
to a  big  proposition.  Tim- 
ber suitable  for  lumber, 
railroad  ties,  poles,  mine 
timber,  etc. 

NT.  UNION  TANNING  & 
EXTRACT  CO., 

Mt.  Union,  Pa. 


We  Buy 

Oak,  Pine,  Chestnut, 
Hardwoods,  Car  Lum- 
ber, Switch  Ties,  Car 
Stakes,  Bridge  Ties, 
Cross  Ties,  Dock  Tim- 
bers. 

Piling  40  to  70  ft.  in  Length 

Mill  men  are  invited  to 
submit  lists  of  stocks  on 
hand  and  kind  of  cutting 
desired. 

S.  P.  BOWERS  CO. 

1505  Race   Street,    Philadelphia 

149  Broadway,  New  York 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


INSPECTION  SERVICE 


for 


ROUGH  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

We  offer  to  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  rough  forest 
products  a  service  that  will  save  you  money  from  shipment  and 
handling-  of  material  not  up  to  specifications.  Inspections  can  be 
made  at  point  of  origin  or  at  destination  and  will  cover  railroad 
and  mine  timber  and  lumber,  poles,  piling,  posts,  etc.  Specifica- 
tions worked  out  to  meet  needs  of  purchasers. 

Adjustments,  Claims  and  Investigations  Made 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

The  Forest  Service  Company 

TYRONE,  PA. 
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FARQUHAR 
SAWMILL 

OUTFITS 


FOR 

FAST,  ACCURATE 
SAWING 

of  any  kind 
of  Logs 

Farquhar  Sawmills  are  distinctly  profitable.  They  meet  every  requiremjent 
of  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.  They  are  correctly  designed^ 
strongly  and  substantially  built  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  cut  accurate 
lumber. 

Built  in  sizes  suiUble  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for 
light,  slender  logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  sawing--several  types  of 
dogs.  Power  Receder— Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Actmg  Set  Works.  Ask 
for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable.  It 
delivers  a  steady  stream  of  power  all  day  long.  May  be  used  detached  or 
mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See   Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are  of  the  open  bottom,  water  front  type. 
They  are  efficient,  easily  fired  with  coal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 
steamers. 

Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 
similar  type.  Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawmill— and 
on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

The  Farquhar  Cornish  or  "Slab  Burner**  Boiler  is  of  the  ^etuni  flue,  wood 
burning  type  The  furnace  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  which  makes  it 
convSrfor  burning  long  slabs.  Supplies  abundant  hot,  dry  steam  for 
snappy  power. 

Write  for  Bul- 
letin No.  425 
which  i  ]  1  u  s- 
t  r  a  t  e  8  and 
describes  the 
d  e  p  e  n  d  able 
Farquhar  Line 
o  f  Engines 
and   Boilers. 

A.  6.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Uonted 

U.S.  A. 
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Box  604       YORK,  PA. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 


Huber  Tractor 


YOU  GET  THE 


Maximum  Amount  of  Power 


AT 


Minimum  Cost 


The  Huber  Mfg.  Ca 
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NEXT  MEETING  OF  ASSOCIATION  AT  INDIANA,  PA.  JULY  16,1926 

Mr.  R.  D.  Tonkin,  Forester  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal 
Corporation,  Indiana,  Pa.,  has  invited  the  Association  to  hold  its 
next  meeting  at  Indiana  on  July  16th. 

The  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation  is  the  owner  of 
large  areas  of  timberland  in  central  Pennsylvania,  which  they 
operate  to  supply  timber  for  their  mines,  which  are  among  the 
largest  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  This  timberland  is  being  re- 
forested from  nurseries  conducted  by  the  Corporation,  and 
those  who  attend  this  meeting  will  have  the  privilege  of  seeing 
the  processes  all  the  way  from  seedlings  to  manufactured  mine 
timber  and  lumber  in  place  in  the  mines,  and  the  trip  will  in- 
clude a  visit  to  the  nursery,  the  woods,  a  modem  electrically- 
driven  saw  mill,  a  timber  treating  plant,  and  to  the  mines  where 

the  timber  is  used. 

The  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corporation  are  handling 
their  timberland  on  a  sustained  yield  basis,  something  that  must 
be  practiced  by  every  lumberman  if  the  business  of  growing  tim- 

[Continued  on  Page  Eighteen] 
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Profits  On  Portable  Mais 

Vary 

Many  portable  mill  operators  think  they're  making  money 
until  they  check  up  on  their  repair  and  replacement  costs.  Then 
they  see  the  logic  in  buying  an  all-steel-iron  Knight  Mill.  It 
stands  the  gaff.  What  you  save  on  repairs  and  replacements 
boosts  your  profits. 

Write  for  Special  Bulletin. 


NO.    15  ALL-STEEL-IRON  SAW   MILL 


Portable  or  Stationary  Mills 

COMPLETE  CIRCULAR  OUTFITS 

KNIGHT  MFG.  CO. 


1700  Market  Avenue,  S. 


CANTON, 


OHIO 
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LIPPERT 

INSERTED  TOOTH    ^    \   \\T  C* 
SOLID  TOOTH      O  /\.  W   O 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SAW  MILLS 


We  make  saws  for  all 
kinds  of  mills — Lippert 
Saws  run  equally  well 
with  electric,  steam, 
tractor  or  water  power. 

LIPPERT    SAWS    CUT 
FAST  AND  SMOOTH 


LIPPERT 
BITS 

with  drop  forged 
groove  are  assured 
an  absolute  central 
bearing  in  the  plate 
giving  uniform  clear- 
ance which  means 
longer  wear.  They 
are  of  even  temper 
and  uniform  finish. 


LIPPERT 

SHANKS 

are  drop  forged 
and  accurately 
milled  and  fin- 
ished fit  sockets 
snugly — hold  bits 
firmly  and  give 
lasting  satisfac- 
tion They  do 
not  split  when  in- 
serted, nor  break 
when  used. 


Lippert  Saws  are  made 
of  the  finest  steel  ob- 
tainable, evenly  temp- 
ered and  accurately 
balanced ;  and  the 
workmanship  is  of  the 
highest  quality. 


Lippert     Saws  —  Save 

Time,  Power  and 

Timber 


E.  T.  LIPPERT  SAW  CO 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WHERE    PRICE    AND    QUALITY    MEET 


(a) 


"BULLOCK"  BRAND 

The  Best  Grade  of 

Hardwood  Flooring 

BEECH     BIRCH     MAPLE    OAK 

Bullock  Brand  Hardwood  Flooring  is  manufac- 
tured from  the  best  grades  of  lumber,  furnished 
from  our  own  mills,  and  carefully  selected  for 
uniformity  of  texture.  All  lumber  is  steam  cured 
in  latest  improved  soft  text  kilns,  bringing  out 
the  uniform  color  of  the  wood  by  the  latest  method 
and  insuring  perfect  manufacture. 

Bullock  Brand  Oak  Flooring  is  furnished  in 
quartered  or  plain  sawn  stock,  end  matched,  also 
square  edge  and  parquet  strips  and  blocks  in  the 
following  sizes :  5/16"  —  3/8"  —  1/2"  —  13/16" 
1-1/16". 

You  can  order  small  lots  or  carload  quantities.  If 
desired,  mixed  cars  of  flooring  and  lumber  may 
be  specified.  Whether  your  order  is  large  or 
small,  it  will  be  given  immediate  and  careful 
attention.  Philadelphia  and  New  York  consumers 
can  secure  overnight  deliveries  by  local  shipment 
or  carload. 

A  trial  order  will  make  you 
a  permanent  customer. 

E.  S.  BULLOCK 

MANUFACTURER  OF  HARDWOOD  FLOORING  AND  LUMBER 

Plant  and  Office 

100  CHESTNUT  ST.  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 
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EXORBITANT  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA  HAVE  KILLED  THE 

LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

The  ipost  flagrant  abuse  of  unorganized  industry  that  may 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  United  States  can  be  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania in  the  case  of  some  of  the  railroads  with  the  lumber 
manufacturing  industry.  This  may  sound  like  a  strong  state- 
ment, but  we  are  going  to  present  som.e  facts  from  which  you  ^ 
can  draw  your  own  conclusions  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
statement. 

The  virgin  stand  of  timber  in  Pennsylvania,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  cases,  has  been  cut  many  years  ago,  and  there  remains 
very  little  of  any  but  second-growth  timber,  and  Pennsylvania 
forests,  which  constitute  an  area  of  thirteen  million  acres,  and 
which  should  supply  far  more  lumber  than  is  required  by  the 
industries  of  the  state,  only  produces  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
requirements  of  sawn  lumber,  and  about  40  per  cent,  of  rough 
forest  products,  such  as  paper  wood,  poles,  mine  timber,  etc. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  condition  of  the  timber 
supply  in  Pennsylvania  is  wholly  attributable  to  freight  rates, 
but  we  do  aver  that  the  industry  of  growing  and  manufactur- 
ing timber  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  be  carried  on  when  freight 
rates  from  territories  that  have  cheap  virgin  timber  and  cheap 
labor  are  made  lower  than  those  charged  the  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania, for  markets  in  Pennsylvania  or  elsewhere  having 
similar  hauls  and  on  similar  commodities.  We  beUeve  it  is  a 
generally  accepted  fact  that  no  industry  will  continue  long  that 
does  not  pay  a  profit  to  those  engaged  in  it,  and  lumbering  and 
forestry  not  paying  a  profit  are  certain  to  decline. 

Protective  tariffs  are  made  to  assist  certain  industries  of 
the  United  States  that  cannot  meet  competition  in  foreign 
countries  where  raw  material  and  labor  are  cheaper,  but  this 
has  to  be  borne  by  the  consumers  of  these  products  and  largely 
means  a  gain  for  these  manufacturers  at  the  expense  of  the 
consumers,  and  Pennsylvania  lumber  manufacturers  cannot  ask 
fi^-f  f^n'^r  biirdon  be  placed  on  consumers  or  on  producers  from 
cutpide  dirtricts,  who  have  cheaper  labor  and  cheaper  timber, 
brt  th-v  do  ark,  and  should  ask,  that  they  be  given  similar  rates 


for  transporting  their  products,  so  as  to  meet  this  "foreign" 
compeUtion^^.^.^^  of  the  forests  in  Pennsylvania  means  a  loss 
to  the  people  of  the  state  that  is  estimated  at  one  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year.  This  loss  is  made  up  of  excess  freight 
S  on  forest  products  coming  from  outside  sources,  through 
ffir  additional  charges  on  lumber  that  has  to  be  brought 
great  distances,  from  loss  of  industry  to  the  state,  and 
from  many  other  causes,  and  even  though  you  want  to  grant 
thaTwe  can  get  along  without  timber  produced  ^  Penpf  Ivania 
no  one  dare  say  that  the  state  can  exist  and  maintain  its  former 
standing  among  states  without  forests  to  protect  the  water 
supply  of  the  state,  to  maintain  and  improve  its  scenic  and  rec- 
reSal  advantag^,  and  to  maintain  the  health  of  its  People 
and  therefore  if  we  must  maintain  the  forests  of  the  state,  why 
not  maintain  them  and  reap  the  lumber  products  that  they  can 

and  will  yield?  ,  .     „  ,       • 

The  location  to  markets  of  the  timberland  in  Pennsylvania 
barely  gives  it  the  advantage  over  districts  with  cheap  virgin 
timber  and  labor  sufficient  to  meet  these  districts  on  an  equal 
basis  if  freight  rates  were  the  same  for  both  districts,  but  with 
discrimination  in  favor  of  big  timber  producing  areas,  the  lum- 
ber manufacturing  industry  in  Pennsylvania  cannot  compete, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  timberland  owners  have  no  incen- 
tive to  protect  their  land  against  forest  fires,  which  has 
brought  a  steady  decline  in  the  practice  of  forestry  and  timber 
production  in  the  state. 

To  illustrate  the  unfairness  of  rates  as  they  now  exist  as 
between  lumber  produced  in  Pennsylvania  and  shipped  to 
points  in  Pennsylvania,  as  compared  to  lumber  produced  out  of 
Pennsylvania  and  shipped  in  to  Pennsylvania  markets,  we  want 
to  cite  the  following  cases: 

Taking  the  rates  on  lumber  proper  for  an  all  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  System  haul  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  and  the  rate  is  $3.60  per  net  and  distance  252  miles ;  from 
Cape  Charles,  Va.,  to  Harrisburg  the  rate  is  .?3.60  and  distance 
277  miles,  and  from  Port  Norfolk  to  Harrisburg  the  rate  is 
$3.60  and  the  distance  is  313  miles,  while  from  points  in  Penn- 
sylvania  the  rate  from  Bellefonte  to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is  $4.10 
and  the  distance  is  147  miles ;  the  rate  from  Moore's  Mills,  Pa., 
to  Lykens,  Pa.,  is' $4.10  and  the  distance  is  160  miles;  the  rate 
from  Moore's  Mills  to  Short  Mountain  is  $4.10  and  the  distance 
162  miles;  the  rate  from  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  to  Shamokm,  Pa.,  is 
$3.50  and  the  distance  102  miles;  the  rate  from  Mt.  Union  to 
Mt.  Carmel,  Pa.,  ■  is  $3.50  and  the  distance  111  miles,  and  the 
rate  from  Huntingdon  to  Shamokin  is  $3.50  for  113  miles. 

This  is  a  case  of  one  railroad  system  charging  Pennsyl- 
vania shippers  twice  as  much  as  they  charge  shippers  from 
other  states  on  the  same  commodity  and  comparing  the  haul 
from  Mt.  Union  to  Shamokin  with  that  from  Port  Norfolk  with 
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Harrisburg,  they  are  hauling  this  lumber  twice  as  far  through 
other  states  and  farther  through  Pennsylvama  for  nearly  the 
same  cost,  while  in  the  rate  from  Bellefonte  to  W  Ikes-Barre 
they  are  charging  $.50  per  ton  more  for  less  than  half  the  haul 
from  Port  Norfolk  to  Harrisburg. 

Exorbitant  Freight  Rates  on  Forest  Products  in  Pennsylvania 

Have  Killed  the  Lumber  Industry 

Bad  as  the  comparison  between  lumber  rates  appears,  the 
comparison  between  rough  forest  products  is  far  worse,  as  will 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  rates  on  paper  wood  coming  from  out- 
side the  state  with  mine  timber  between  points  within  Pennsyl- 
vania    Taking  the  rate  from  Richmond,  Va.,  which  is  $3.10  per 
net  ton  to  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  378  miles;  to  Tyrone, 
Pa.,  a  distance  of  365  miles;  to  Roaring  Spring,  Pa.,  a  distance 
of  398  miles,  and  to  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  375  miles. 
Paper  wood  is  peeled  and  is  cut  into  four  and  five-foot  lengths, 
and  usually  is  of  a  light  species  of  wood  and  is  thoroughly  dry 
before  shipping,  and  comparing  this  with  hardcoal  props,  that 
are  shipped  in  tree  lengths,  green  and  with  the  bark  on,  which 
represents  a  weight  of  40  per  cent,  that  adds  no  value  to  the 
product  and  sells  on  the  market  to  be  remanuf actured  and  at  a 
price  far  below  paper  wood,  and  yet  for  an  all  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  haul  (same  as  the  paper  wood)  they  charge  from  Belle- 
fonte, Pa.,  to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  a  rate  of  |4.10  per  net  ton  for  a 
distance  of  147  miles  (this  is  $1.00  more  per  ton  for  only  37  per 
cent,  of  the  distance  paper  wood  is  hauled,  which  is  a  lighter 
and  higher  priced  commodity) ;  from  Mt.  Union,  Pa.,  to  Shamo- 
kin  Pa.,  the  rate  is  $3.20  per  ton  and  the  distance  102  miles, 
and  throughout  the  state  on  hardcoal  props,  the  comparison  is 
the  same. 

Comparing  lumber  rates  from  Richmond,  Va.,  to  Harris- 
burg Pa.,  with  rates  on  hardcoal  props  from  Bellefonte,  Pa., 
to  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  will  show  a  greater  discrimination,  when 
vou  consider  that  the  latter  haul  is  105  miles  less  and  the  rate 
$50.  more ;  that  the  lumber  is  worth  an  average  of  six  times  as 
much  as  the  hardcoal  props ;  that  the  hardcoal  props  will  weigh  20 
per  cent,  more  than  the  lumber ;  that  hardcoal  props  can  be  loaded 
in  open-top  cars  in  most  any  state  of  repair ;  that  these  cars  can 
be  loaded  at  the  mines  with  coal ;  that  if  the  hardcoal  Pjops  were 
sawn  into  lumber  they  would  not  yield  more  than  4,500  board 
feet  which  would  not  compare  in  quality  with  the  finished,  kiln- 
dried  pine  shipped  from  the  south,  while  the  car  from  the  south 
will  contain  from  20,000  to  25,000  board  feet  of  lumber  and  all 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
requires  that  no  carrier  shall  give  "any  undue  or  unreasonable 
preference  or  advantage  to  any  particular  person,  company, 
firm,  corporation,  or  locality,  or  any  particular  description  of 
traffic." 
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STANDARDIZATION    OF    MINE    TIMBER    NEEDED,    BUT 

USELESS  WITHOUT  BETTER  SYSTEM  OF  INSPEC^ 

TION  AND  NEW  BASIS  OF  PURCHASE 

The  adoption  of  a  standard  for  mine  timbers  would  mean  a 
saving  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  in  the  amount  of  timber  cut 
each  year,  and  it  would  mean  that  the  manufacturer  and  land- 
owner would  have  fully  three  times  the  profit  he  now  has,  and 
he  would  therefore  take  better  care  of  his  timberland,  and  this 
would  thus  insure  a  better  future  supply. 

There  are  two  classes  of  manufacturers  of  mine  timber,  the 
one  of  which  follows  this  work  regularly  the  year  through,  and 
the  other  is  the  farmer  and  small  woodlot  owner  who  cuts  dur- 
ing various  times  of  the  year  when  his  regular  work  is  not 
pressing  or  during  the  periods  when  demand  is  low.  There  are 
no  exact  figures  to  show  the  proportion  that  each  manufactures, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
manufacturers  sell  their  product  direct  to  consumers.  With 
those  who  sell  direct  from  year  to  year  there  certainly  is  no 
reason  for  their  not  knowing  the  needs  of  the  consumer,  but 
with  those  who  sell  through  wholesalers  it  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  and  it  is  here  that  the  need  of  a  standard  product  is 
greatest. 

The  wholesaler  seldom  confines  himself  to  one  consumer 
and  often  times  sells  to  several  hundred,  and  when  he  goes  out 
to  buy  material  from  the  manufacturer  he  may  ship  each  pur- 
chase to  a  different  consumer  whose  specifications  or  inspection 
differ  greatly  and  thereby  both  wholesaler  and  manufacturer 
will  lose  in  the  transaction. 

Better  System  of  Inspection  Needed 

The  consumer  cannot  understand  when  he  sends  out  an  or- 
der with  specifications  plainly  stated,  why  he  should  not  receive 
his  mine  timber  manufactured  according  to  these  specifications, 
and  while  he  does  in  many  cases,  the  majority  of  all  timber 
manufactured  is  manufactured  before  his  order  is  given  and 
the  manufacturer  is  basing  his  product  on  the  results  of  ship- 
ments made  possibly  to  some  other  consumer  who  requires  a 
larger  or  smaller  timber,  and  if  a  smaller  timber,  then  he  has 
dockage  and  trouble,  and  if  larger  timber  then  he  has  to  sell  at 
a  loss. 

It  is  well  known  among  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  that 
different  mines  belonging  to  the  same  company  have  different 
systems  of  inspections  and  what  will  be  accepted  at  one  mine 
will  be  thi*own  out  at  another,'  even  though  purchase  specifica- 
tions are  the  same.  It  is  also  well  known  that  inspections  differ 
during  periods  when  timber  is  scarce  from  when  it  is  plenty,  and 
while  we  cannot  get  away  from  these  things  entirely,  the  man- 
ufacturer who  ships  his  timber  to  a  mine  or  at  a  time  when 
small  or  inferior  timber  is  accepted  cannot  be  blamed  if  he 
accepts  this  as  the  standard  for  manufacturing  for  other  ship- 
ments to  the  same  consumer  or  wholesaler. 


New  Basis  of  Purchase  Needed. 

Heretofore  mine  timber  has  been  purchased  largely  on  the 
basis  of  price  rather  than  quality  and  inspection  at  the  mine 
rather  than  specifications,  and  while  this  continues  there  is 
little  hope  of  there  being  any  stability  to  the  mine  timber 
market. 

In  the  manufacture  of  mine  ties  or  props,  it  is  impossible, 
at  anything  like  present  prices,  to  make  everything  to  an  exact 
specification,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  splitting  mine  props 
for  the  bituminous  trade.  Take  8  ft.  standard  mine  props,  for 
instance,  and  you  will  find  that  they  will  weigh  all  the  way  from 
forty  to  eighty  pounds,  each  bring  the  same  price,  but  yet  the 
man  who  has  to  haul  and  ship  the  heavier  ones  is  certain  to 
lose  money,  and  this  is  merely  putting  a  premium  on  and  en- 
couragmg  the  manufacture  of  inferior  material. 

If  green  timber,  or  species  such  as  the  oaks,  beech,  birch 
are  stronger  and  heavier,  they  should  bring  more  on  the  market 
than  seasoned  timber  of  light  and  weaker  species. 

No  Better  Investment 

No  great  amount  of  effort  would  be  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
better  working  basis,  and  nothing  would  pay  better  dividends 
m  the  matter  of  costs  of  mine  timber  to  the  consumer,  profits 
to  the  producer  and  wholesaler  and  the  insuring  of  a  future 
timber  supply.  It  is  the  consumer's  place  to  inaugurate  the 
standards  and  to  see  that  inspections  are  carried  out  according- 
ly, and  once  this  is  done  there  will  be  those  come  into  the  manu- 
facturmg  mdustry  who  will  make  mine  timber  in  a  manner  be- 
fitting an  industry,  and  those  now  in  the  industry  will  have  to 
follow  or  drop  out  entirely. 


MAKING  THE  CARELESS  PAY  FOR  THEIR  LOSSES 

The  disposition  to  regard  fires  as  the  business  of  Providence 
and  the  insurance  companies  is  rapidly  giving  away  to  the  idea 
of  holding  the  party  responsible  for  the  fires  for  the  loss  The 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  taking  up  the  problem  of  enacting 
legislation,  making  those  who  through  negligence  or  otherwise 
start  fires,  personally  liable  for  the  loss  they  cause. 

The  personal  liability  theory  prevails  generally  in  European 
countries,  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  European  property  holder,  whose  house  or  factory 
burns  down,  must  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  civil  authorities 
that  he  has  done  his  best  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe.  If  he 
cannot,  he  may  find  himself  obliged  not  only  to  stand  the  losses 
he  has  suffered,  but  to  reimburse  his  neighbors  for  the  loss  they 
have  sustained  as  the  result  of  his  carelessness.  It  is  claimed  by 
good  authorities  that  99  per  cent,  of  all  losses  come  through 
human  carelessness,  and  this  loss  is  increasing  at  such  an  enor- 
mous rate  that  it  is  generally  held  that  some  action  of  this  kind 
must  be  taken. 


One  enterprising  Chamber  of  Commerce  official  has  found 
in  the  Bible  itself  support  for  the  personal  liabiUty  theory.  We 
are  told  in  Exodus,  chapter  22,  6 :  "If  fire  breaks  out,  and  catch 
in  thorns,  so  that  the  stacks  of  corn,  or  the  field  be  consumed 
therewith,  he  that  kindleth  the  fire  shall  surely  make  restitu- 
tion,'' and  the  economic  laws,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  our  country, 
demand  that  the  careless  one  should  pay  for  his  carelessness. 

Carrying  this  same  principle  into  the  forestry  and  lumbermg 
industry  would  eliminate  much  of  the  loss  that  now  has  to  be 
borne  by  the  landowner,  manufacturer  and  consumer,  who  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  these  losses.  In  the  matter  of  forest 
fires,  95  per  cent,  of  the  losses  come  from  sources  outside  of  the 
lumbermen;  30  per  cent,  of  these  losses  come  from  hunters, 
fishermen,  smokers  and  campers,  while  another  30  per  cent, 
comes  from  railroad  operations,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  many  other  causes.  The  recreationist,  the  railroads  and 
all  others  should  be  held  responsible  for  their  losses,  and  once 
this  were  brought  about,  the  losses  would  be  immediately  re- 
duced to  a  fraction  of  what  they  now  are.  ^ 

The  lumber  manufacturer  has  enormous  losses  brought 
about  by  carelessness  and  inefficiency  in  manufacturing  his  prod- 
ucts,  both  through  labor  employed  by  himself  or  through  con- 
tractors, and  this  loss  is  passed  on  in  part  to  the  wholesaler  and 
consumer,  and  the  only  remedy  for  the  loss  is  to  pass  it  back  to 
the  one  responsible  for  it,  and  if  this  were  done,  it  would  greatly 
increase  the  profit  on  forest  products  now  manufactured,  and 
would  be  the  means  of  bringing  a  greater  volume  of  business  to 

the  manufacturer.  ,    i      i 

The  timber  land  owner,  lumber  manufacturer,  wholesaler 
or  consumer  who  pays  for  losses  which  he  has  not  caused,  en- 
courages waste  and  carelessness,  and  owes  it  to  himself  and  to 
society  to  pass  it  back  to  the  one  who  has  caused  the  loss,  rather 
than  to  the  coming  generations  who  have  had  no  part  in  it. 

PENNSYLVANIA    LUMBER    MANUFACTURERS    INCOR- 
PORATE AND  REORGANIZE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manu- 
facturers' Association  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  on  May  28th,  members  of 
the  Association  ratified  the  move  of  the  Directors  to  have  the 
Association  incorporated,  and  the  Association  is  now  incorpo- 
rated under  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Association  has  no 
capital  stock  and  is  formed  for  benevolent,  scientific  and  educa- 
tional purposes,  etc.  ; 

With  the  incorporation  of  the  Association  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  extend  the  scope  of  the  activity  of  the  Association, 
and  it  was  voted  to  accept  into  membership  not  only  lumber 
manufacturers  who  were  wholesalers,  but  those  who  wholesale 
or  retail  exclusively,  as  well  as  consumers  of  forest  products, 
timber  land  owners  and  others  interested  or  connected  with 
forestry  or  lumbering,  so  there  may  be  the  fullest  co-operation 
in  working  out  the  conditions  confronting  the  industry. 
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PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

'This  Association  is  formed,  not  for  pecuniary  profits,  but 
for  benevolent,  scientific  and  educational  purposes  and  co- 
operative effort  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  industry  in 
relation  to  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  forest  products,  with  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
with  the  public  at  large;  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equit- 
able principles  of  trade  and  to  improve  business  standards;  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  utmost  uniformity  and  fairness  in 
commercial  usages;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble business  information;  to  promote  more  friendly  intercourse 
between  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  manufacturing  forest 
products,  the  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  with  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  and  to  increase  their  facil- 
ities for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  other  organizations  upon  important  matters 
affecting  their  commercial,  manufacturing  and  civil  interests ;  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  and  national  forestry  departments  in 
matters  affecting  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  fire  prevention 
and  timber  conservation;  to  avoid  and  amicably  adjust,  as  far  as 
practical,  all  controversies  and  misunderstandings  between  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  trade  and  their  customers ;  to  protest  and 
promote  generally  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
cary  into  effect  the  said  objects  and  uprposes  and  to  facilitate  in 
every  proper  way  the  transaction  of  all  legitimate  business  be- 
tween members  and  between  them  and  others." 

Who  May  Become  Members 

"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
or  remanufacture,  wholesale,  retail,  or  consumer  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, timber  land  owner  or  others  connected  with  or  interested 
in  lumbering  and  forestry  work,  and  who  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  is  recognized  by  the  trade  as  such,  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association." 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA   FOREST  PRODUCTS   MANUFACTURERS* 

ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Pennsylvania   Forest   Products   Manufacturers*   Association,   Incorporated., 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania. 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Incorporated,  and  enclose  (which  includes  mem- 
bership fees  and  dues  to  December  31,  1926).  $ 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer,  per  year $  5^00 

For  Timber  Land  Owner,  per  year $  5.00 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  per  year $25.00 

For  Wholesalers,  per  year $25.00 

For  Retailers,  per  year $25.00 

For  Consumers,  per  year $25.00 

For  Others,  per  year $25.00 

Street  and  Number ■ 


Nominated  by 


♦•■■■■■■■■— 


PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST 

PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS 

President J.    Eugene   McKelvey,    McKelvey   Brothers,    Hollidaysburg,   Pa. 

First   Vice   President T.    G.   Crownover,    Huntingdon,   Pa. 

Second   Vice  President John    Burkett,   Consolidated    Lumber   Co.,   Everett,   Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer Ralph   A.   Smith,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

DIRECTORS 
Prof.    C.    R.    Anderson,    Forestry    Extension    Work,    Pennsylvania    State    College, 
State  College,  Pa. 

P.    A.    Anderson TIdioute,  Pa. 

John    Burkett Consolidated    Lumber   Co.,    Everett,   Pa. 

T.    G.    Crownover Huntingdon,   Pa. 

Major    H.    L.    Curtin Curtin,  Pa. 

Harry    Enders Huntingdon,   Pa. 

N.  M.  Gamble Reese-Sheriff  Lumber  Co.,  Wllliamsport,   Pa. 

Hayes  W.  Mattern Mattern    Bros.,    Tyrone,   Pa. 

Vl^.  J.    McFarland Everett   Hardwood    Lumber   Co.,    Everett,  Pa- 

J.    Eugene   McKelvey McKelvey    Bros.,    Hollidaysburg,   Pa. 

J.    L.    McPherson Clearfield,   Pa. 

C.  A.  Seeds C.  A.  Seeds  &  Company,  Birmingham,   Pa. 

Ralph    A.    Smith Tyrone,  Pa. 

Mo  C.  Stewart Homer  •City,   Pa. 

H.  C.  Van  Sickel Van  Sickel   Lumber  Company,   Confluence,  Pa. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  BULLETIN 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Tyrone,  P*. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

To  non-members  $2.00  per  year.  Single  copies,  25c  each.  The  Bulletin 
will  be  published  monthly  about  the  first  of  each  month.  All  copy  should 
be  mailed  to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month  preceding 
issue. 

Advertising  rates  in  the  Bulletin  will  remain  the  same.    Advertising 
in  the  "For  Sale"  and  "Wanted"  Department  as  follows: 
25c  per  line  for  one  issue. 
45c    "      "      "    two  issues. 
60c    "      "      "    three    " 
75c    "      "      "    four      " 
Seven  words  per  line. 
Headings  counted  as  two  lines. 


Up-to-date  mailing  lists  of  lumber  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
consumers  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.     Prices  on  application. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  lumber  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
consumer  and  timber  land  owner  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  you  will  find  the  Forest 
Products  Bulletin  an  excellent  medium.  Address  all  communications  to 
Ralph  A.  Smith,  Editor,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
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PROPOSED  FREIGHT  RATE  ADVANCE  ON  MINE  TIMBER 
FOR  THE  PITTSBURGH  BITUMINOUS  COAL  DISTRICT 

A  rate  advance  under  the  more  gentle  name  of  "revision  of 
rate  structure"  is  being  planned  by  the  railroads  for  shippers 

coal  SS^*"^  °^  "^^"^  *™^^^  ^^  *^®  Pittsburgh  Bituminous 

The  grand  idea  of  this  rate  revision  is  to  divide  certain 
sections  of  the  country  into  producing  and  prospective  producing 
districts  for  mine  timber,  and  to  increase  the  rates  on  one  area 
and  to  decrease  the  rates  on  another  area.  This  all  looks  very 
fair  and  grand,  for  by  it  the  railroads  agree  to  reduce  the  rates 
on  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  they  are  seeking  to  increase  the 
rates  on,  but  the  carriers  have  been  careful  to  get  the  points  on 
which  reductions  are  given  so  far  distant,  and  the  rate  so  high, 
that  the  net  result  will  be  that  the  material  will  still  have  to 
come  from  the  districts  that  are  now  supplying  the  timber  where 
rates  are  to  be  advanced  and  the  net  result  will  be  approximately 
a  10%  advance  in  freight  rates.  They  have  also  taken  special 
care  to  provide  reductions  in  rates  to  the  Pittsburgh  districts 
trom  districts  that  now  have  more  favorable  rates  to  the  hard- 
coal  districts  and  where  species  of  timber  and  manufacturers  are 
not  adapted  to  the  production  of  bituminous  mine  timber,  and 
will  not  on  anything  like  present  conditions  ship  to  the  bitumin- 
ous coal  district. 

We  don't  wonder  at  this  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  rail- 
roads, but  we  want  to  call  the  attention  of  shippers  and  con- 
sumers that  the  net  result  of  this  proposed  revision  will  be  an 
advance. 

•+  J^^^  *? *®  *'"  "''"^  *™^^''  ^t  t^e  present  time  is  double  what 
It  should  be  as  compared  to  rates  on  other  forest  products  and 
other  commodities,  and  this  organization  stands  ready  to  make 
a  hght  for  its  revision  downward  if  it  can  have  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  land  owners,  lumber  manufacturers,  whole- 
salers  and  consumers. 

Lumber  manufacturers  from  lumber  districts  in  the  north, 
south  and  west  have  rates  into  this  district  of  from  one-half  to 
one-fourth  of  what  we  have  to  pay,  and  if  lumbermen  in  this 
district  will  organize  as  they  have  in  other  districts,  they  can 

value'of  products'  "^  ^'^^  "*^''  '^^P^''"'  ^"^  '^^^  ^'"""^' 
This  proposed  advance  will  be  presented  to  the  Public 
bervice  Commission  in  a  short  time,  and  any  action  to  be  taken 
must  be  started  at  once.  A  great  many  shippers  have  agreed 
to  cooperate  m  a  general  movement  for  freight  reduction,  and 

f?'  ?f"i,^  ^^  ^f''^"  "P  ^*  ^"«  ti^i^'  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  all  shippers  to  cooperate  and  the  Association  asks  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  this  matter  of  a  general  reduction  on  all 
t«rv  t™.  PI«<^»cts  communicate  with  Ralph  A.  Smith,  Secre- 
mav  hJ  fiioH  ""■'  **  «"^e' so  that  protests  against  this  advance 
may  be  filed,  as  well  as  to  make  a  general  claim  for  freight 


SOME    THINGS    ORGANIZED    LUMBERMEN    MIGHT   DO 

AT  A  PROFIT 

The  simple  fact  that  any  one  has  formed  an  organization 
will  not  in  itself  bring  any  special  benefit,  unless  that  organi- 
zation works  for  some  definite  object.    This  is  an  age  of  organ- 
ization, and  the  government  is  now  urging  the  railroads  to 
organize  into  larger  units,  the  argument  being  that  thereby  they 
can  operate  more  economically  by  buying  their  requirements  in 
larger  volumes,  and  by  selling  their  products  without  the  mur- 
derous competition  of  the  past.     The  industries  that  are  not 
organized  are  the  industries  that  have  not  been  paying  a  profit 
to  those  engaged  in  them,  because  no  single  unit  of  any  great 
industry  can  afford  to  make  a  study  of  the  conditions  confront- 
ing the  industry,  that  the  organized  members  of  the  industry 
can  make,  and  not  being  able  to  make  a  thorough  study,  they 
will  not  keep  abreast  with  the  constantly  changing  conditions, 
where  in  other  organized  industries,  with  whom  they  must  come 
in  contact  are  seeking  to  take  advantage,  and  by  losing  a  little 
to  this  one  and  to  that  one,  profits  are  entirely  eaten  up,  and 
the  industry  reaches  a  state  of  decline  that  makes  it  even  less 
helpless  to  recover. 

Insurance 
Insurance   costs  in  the  lumber  industry   in  Pennsylvania 
equal  approximately  7  per  cent,  of  the  selling  price  F.  0.  B. 
cars,  which  is  nearly  500  per  cent,  greater  than  any  other  in- 
dustry, and  in  the  matter  of  compensation,  the  lumber  manu- 
facturer pays  a  rate  of  $5.80,  against  a  rate  of  $2.30  for  the 
bituminous  coal  industry.    The  principal  excuse  for  this  differ- 
ence is  that  the  insuring  people  want  the  money,  and  there  is  no 
one  whose  interests  are  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  making  a 
fight.     Another  reason  for  this  condition  is  the  fact  that  com- 
pensation insurance  in  the  lumber  industry  is  not  so  great  as 
in  some  of  the  other  industries,  and  that  instead  of  lumbermen 
carrying  their  insurance  with  one  or  two  insuring  companies, 
whereby  the  insurers  might  secure  an  experience,  it  is  divided 
among  every  company  that  will  write  this  class  of  business. 
This  same  condition  applies  to  fire  and  other  insurance,  and 
if  lumbermen  would  agree  on  this  matter  of  insurance,   and 
place  their  insurance  in  two  or  three  reliable  companies,  these 
companies  would  be  able  to  get  an  experience,  and  the  fact  that 
they  write  this  business  in  volume  would  also  enable  them  to 
write  it  more  cheaply.    An  effort  will  be  made  to  combine  lum- 
bermen  for   the   placing   of   insurance   beginning   January    1, 
1927,  and  lumbermen  are  asked  to  think  this  over  and  write  the 
Association  of  their  ideas  on  the  subject. 

Freight  Rates 

Another  thing  that  united  lumbermen  can  do  is  to  employ 
a  traffic  man  to  look  after  freight  rates  and  charges.  This 
item   represents   an  annual  loss  to  Pennsylvania  lumber  pro- 
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C.  A.  SEEDS  AND  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS   AND   JOBBERS 


MINE  TIES 

PIT  POSTS 

AND  LUMBER 


BIRMINGHAM,  PENNA 

HUNTINGDON    COUNTY 


Bell  Phone,  Tyrone  246-R2 


EMPLOYERS 

Be  Protected! 

Our  Compensation  Policy  Saves  You  Money, 
due  to  a  substantial  return  premium,  also  pro- 
vides protection  to  employer  or  owner  should  he  per- 
sonally meet  with  accident.  Insure  with  us-^it  will 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

Write  for  rates  TODAY. 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers'  Mut.  Cas.  Ins.  Co. 

311  Mechanics'  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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ducers  of  at  least  a  million  dollars  per  year,  and  an  Association 
of  the  size  of  this  one  could  make  no  better  investment  than  to 
employ  a  high-grade  traffic  man  full  time. 

Credit  Rating 

This  organization,  that  was  only  formed  last  October  and 
has  a  small  membership,  has  had  admitted  losses  among  its 
members  alone  from  bad  accounts  that  total  more  than  twenty- 
six  thousand  dollars,  and  no  doubt  far  more  than  this  that  has 
not  been  admitted,  and  the  Association  has  subscribed  for  the 
R.  G.  Dun  Mercantile  Service,  which  is  available  at  a  trifling 
cost,  but  the  small  lumber  manufacturer,  like  the  farmer,  has 
been  a  law  unto  himself  so  long  that  he  has  not  availed  himself 
of  this  service,  which  would  not  cost  him  one-tenth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  his  losses. 

Lumber  Inspection 

Because  lumber  is  shipped  to  market  without  being  in- 
spected, great  losses  take  place  to  the  lumber  manufacturer, 
and  for  each  lumber  manufacturer  to  employ  his  own  inspector 
would  make  the  cost  prohibitive,  but  if  lumbermen  will  combine 
and  employ  an  inspector,  this  work  could  be  performed  at  a 
very  reasonable  cost,  and  a  great  saving  could  be  made  for  the 
industry. 

These  are  four  items,  any  one  of  which,  properly  handled, 
would  justify  the  existence  of  organized  effort,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  other  problems  with  which  the  lumber  industry 
could  effect  great  savings. 


PENNSYLVANIA  NEEDS  ANOTHER  RAILROAD  SYSTEM 

For  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  talk  of  building  a 
new  Trunk  Line  through  Pennsylvania,  but  just  who  is  back  of 
this  proposal  has  never  clearly  been  indicated.  From  indications^ 
of  handling  freight  originating  in  Pennsylvania,  it  would  appear 
that  some  of  the  roads  within  the  State  have  sufficient  volume 
of  through  traffic  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  take 
care  of  traffic  originating  within  the  State. 

Pennsylvania  industries,  if  they  had  freight  rates  in  keeping 
with  other  States,  could  produce  enough  extra  tonnage  to  make 
another  railroad  pay.  Several  years  ago  the  freight  rates  in 
Pennsylvania  were  put  on  a  prohibitive  basis,  and  this  having 
cut  down  the  revenue,  these  rates  were  increased,  and  the  roads 
have  kept  on  increasing  them  in  order  to  increase  their  revenue, 
while  industry  in  the  State  is  slowly  dying.  Political  influence 
in  rate  making  may  compel  shippers  in  a  certain  district  to  pay 
exorbitant  freight  rates,  but  it  will  not  prohibit  them  from  aban- 
doning their  industries  and  going  to  other  districts  where  more 
favorable  conditions  exist,  which  has  been  going  on  in  Pennsyl- 
vania for  many  years,  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized  by  the 
carriers,  the  better  it  will  be  both  for  them  and  industry  in 
Pennsylvania. 
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Forest  Fires 

Consume  More  Timber 
Than  The  Lumberman 

and 

Pay  Nothing 


Forest  Fires  Burn  because  it  is  cheaper  to  those 
who  cause  them  to  let  them  burn  than  to  take 
measures  to  prevent  them. 

Until  it  costs  more  to  have  fires  than  to  prevent 
them,  forest  fires  will  burn. 

We  have  reformed  some  chronic  offenders  in  this 
line  and  secured  large  damages  for  owners. 

We  investigate  to  learn  causes  of  forest  fires, 
appraise  damages,  and,  if  necessary,  handle  claims 
from  start  to  finish. 

We  will  gladly  tell  you  our  plan. 


THE  FOREST  SERVICE  COMPANY 


TYRONE,  PENNA. 
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PRICE  FIXING  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

The  fate  of  the  McNary-Haugen  Farm  Relief  Bill  shows  that 
price  fixing  is  unpopular  in  this  country  from  a  governmental 
viewpoint,  or  at  least  for  certain  industries.  Price  fixing  is  pro- 
hibited under  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law,  but 
nevertheless  prices  are  fixed  not  only  by  economic  laws,  but  by 
deliberate  manipulation  of  sellers  and  buyers,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  so  widespread  that  there  must  be  a  certain  legality  at- 
tached to  it. 

Lumber  manufacturers  in  this  section  are  confronted  with 
price  fixing  in  some  commodities.  For  instance,  the  paper  wood 
users  and  railroads  have  a  fixed  standard  and  price  paid  for 
wood,  lumber  and  cross  ties  in  particular.  This  price  is  fixed  by 
these  people  and  varies  little  from  year  to  year.  Comparing  this 
price  fixing  and  handling  of  railroad  lumber  with  the  other  lum- 
ber products,  it  is  a  distinct  advantage  to  have  these  prices  fixed, 
because  in  this  manner  the  lumber  manufacturer  knows  from 
year  to' year  approximately  what  the  requirements  and  prices 
are,  and  can  therefore  regulate  his  year's  work  m  advance  and  to 
advantage. 

Comparing  this  condition  with  that  of  lumber  required  in 
the  mine  trade,  there  is  an  altogether  different  condition.  The 
consumer  of  mine  timber,  of  course,  tells  us  that  his  business  is 
more  erratic,  and  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  true  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  the  paper  mills  and  railroads,  it  is  never- 
theless susceptible  of  better  regulation,  and  it  has  at  least  sea- 
sons in  which  the  demand  is  more  or  less  regular.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  article  to  complain  about  the  average  price  paid 
for  mine  timber  so  much  as  it  is  to  cite  the  wide  variation  in 
price  that  occurs  in  one  year,  or  from  year  to  year.  These  prices 
vary  as  much  as  30  per  cent,  for  a  specified  product,  while  the 
difference  in  inspection  during  periods  when  demand  is  low  make 
the  difference  in  returns  to  the  manufacturer  as  much  as  50  per 
cent,  and  create  feasts  and  famines  and  raises  particular  hell 
with  the  industry. 

The  price  of  mine  timber  usually  rises  in  the  late  Fall  and 
falls  in  the  early  Spring  and  is  up  for  December,  January  and 
February  to  where  a  profit  may  be  had  on  material  marketed 
in  that  period  but  for  the  rest  of  the  season  is  so  low  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  pay  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer  or 
landowner.  The  larger  lumbermen  arrange  their  cutting,  even 
though  it  is  a  disadvantage,  and  can  hold  their  timber  for  this 
market,  but  the  manufacturer  who  does  not  have  sufficient 
capital  is  forced  to  sell  as  fast  as  timber  is  manufactured  and 
with  large  quantities  of  timber  being  manufactured  by  farmers 
and  small  woodlot  owners  who  do  not  start  to  manufacture 
until  late  Fall  or  Winter,  their  timber  usually  reaches  the  market 
at  its  worst  and  the  resultant  loss  sets  the  standard  of  value 
for  timberland,  which  means  it  has  no  value  and  leaves  no  incen- 
tive to  reforest  or  protect  timberland. 
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I  Will  Pay  You  Cash 

For  Your 


CAR  LUMBER 


SWI TCH  TIES 


BRIDGE  TIES 


and 


CROSS  TIES 


T.  G.  CROWN  OVER 

HUNTINGDON.  PA. 
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The  very  mention  of  the  term  price  fixing  to  the  small  pro- 
ducer, while  it  might  be  welcome,  is  coupled  with  misgivings 
and  fears  of  prosecution  by  governmental  agencies,  while  the 
consumers  of  these  products  have  heretofore  regarded  such  a 
move  as  against  their  interests.  The  time  for  price  fixing  and 
standardization  has  come  to  the  mine  timber  industry  and  should 
be  inaugurated  by  the  consumers  themselves,  just  the  same  as 
the  railroads  are  now  doing,  and  while  the  lumber  manufacturer 
would  welcome  the  fixing  of  a  price  that  averages  higher  than 
those  paid  at  present,  if  the  consumer  of  these  products  will 
take  the  average  price  that  he  pays  at  various  times  in  the  year 
and  fix  it  throughout  the  entire  year,  the  lumber  manufacturer 
will  be  far  better  off  than  he  now  is. 

The  practice  of  consumers  of  mine  timber  heretofore  has  been 
to  increase  prices  to  stimulate  production,  and  to  reduce  prices 
when  supply  is  sufficient,  and  in  some  cases  prices  have  been 
increased  and  reduced  before  material  can  be  marketed,  but 
worse  than  all  this  is  the  notorious  fact  that  inspection  is  far 
more  rigid  during  periods  that  demand  is  low  than  when  demand 
is  good,  and  the  lumber  manufacturer  who  manufactures  a  prod- 
uct that  is  acceptable  in  good  times  finds  that  this  same  product 
will  not  be  accepted  in  dull  times,  and  therefore  a  great  waste 
takes  place  to  the  industry. 

A  price  fixing  scheme  that  will  remedy  these  conditions  is 
sound  economically,  and  therefore  certainly  cannot  be  objected 
to  by  government  agencies.  It  can  be  brought  about  most 
easily  by  the  consumers  of  mine  timber,  and  if  brought  by 
consumers  will  be  less  subject  to  criticism  and  liability  of  abuse 
by  producers,  but  it  must  be  brought  about  by  some  agency  if 
there  is  to  be  any  degree  of  profit  in  timber  production,  and, 
therefore,  any  reforestation  on  a  commercial  basis. 

The  mine  timber  manufacturer  taken  as  a  whole  has  oper- 
ated at  a  loss  for  several  years,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  this  condition  exists,  and  so  long  as  he  operates  at  a  loss  the 
question  of  reforestation  will  not  concern  land  owners,  so  that 
the  situation  demands  immediate  action,  if  not  by  the  consumers 
then  certainly  by  the  producers. 

HIGH  FREIGHT  RATES  CLOSE  DOWN  PENNSYLVANIA'S 

LAST  TANNING  EXTRACT  PLANT 

The  Oak  Extract  Company  of- Newport,  Pa.,  that  formerly 
used  large  quantities  of  Rock  Oak  and  Chestnut  wood  for  the 
manufacture  of  tanning  extract,  closed  down  the  early  part  of 
this  year,  with  the  announcement  that  unless  lower  freight  rates 
could  be  secured  they  must  dismantle  their  plant  and  leave  the 
State.  _  '•  'I'll 

The  Oak  Extract  companies  use  Rock  Oak  and  Chestnut 
wood  for  the  making  of  extract,  and  use  timber  down  to  a  diam- 
eter of  4"  and  4'  long,  using  that  part  of  Rock  Oak  that  is  too 
small  for  peeling  purposes,  and  too  rough  for  lumber  or  other 
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The  FRICK  HE  MILL 

THE  MILL  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE  r^ 


READY  TO  GO 


C^ 


^'•♦^1 


READY  FOR  BUSINESS 

This  mill  is  of  improved  design,  light  in  weight,  hai  plenty  of  pep/ig 
durably  constructed,  mounted  permanently  on  truck,  and  can  be  moved 
quickly  and  easily  from  set  to  set.  Has  all  the  desirable  features  and 
conveniences  of  larger  and  more  expensive  mills. 

Wa  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Saw  Mills  and  Portable  Engines 

in  sizes  to  meet  your  requirements. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc., 

WAYNESBORO,  PA. 

75  S,  10th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  821  Behan  Su  PilUburgh,  Pa. 

Prior  &  Sahda  BIdg.,  WiDiamsport,  Pa. 
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uses,  and  using  Chestnut  of  all  sizes,  dead  or  in  green  condition, 
and  as  these  products  are  practically  a  waste  product,  and  with 
nearly  all  the  mining  companies  refusing  to  accept  Chestnut 
mine  posts,  there  are  great  quantities  left  that  will  never  be  used 
for  anything,  and  the  elimination  of  this  Chestnut  from  market 
takes  with  it  great  quantities  of  other  trees  that  are  intermixed 
with  it,  but  which  cannot  be  marketed  now  that  the  Chestnut 
has  no  value. 


PORTABLE  SAW  MILL  WEEK  AT  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE 

COLLEGE 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College  will  hold  its  annual  Portable 
Saw  Mill  Week  at  State  College,  Pa.,  during  the  week  of  October 
25th  to  28th. 

It  is  proposed  to  add  several  new  features  to  the  Portable 
Saw  Mill  Week  this  year,  and  the  College  people  have  set  aside 
the  28th  for  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers' 
Association,  Inc. 

At  this  Portable  P—  M^n  Week  there  will  be  exhibited  vari- 
ous kinds  of  equipment  used  in  connection  with  logging,  lumber 
manufacturing  and  wood  working,  and  there  will  be  talks  by 
experts  in  various  phases  of  the  lumber  industry.  A  complete 
program  with  list  of  exhibits  and  exhibitors,  speakers  and  sub- 
jects will  be  printed  in  a  later  copy  of  the  Bulletin,  and  lumber- 
men are  asked  to  keep  this  in  mind  and  arrange  to  attend  this 

meeting.  ^  ,  .,1        j  • 

This  Association  will  appreciate  it  if  lumbermen  will  send  in 
suggestions  for  subjects  of  discussion,  and  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
from  any  one  who  has  suggestions  with  regard  to  subjects  or 
exhibits  of  lumber  or  other  forest  products  and  logging,  manu- 
facturing or  wood  working  machinery. 

(Continued  from  Cover  Page) 

ber  is  to  be  taken  up  generally  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  experi- 
ence  gained  by  these  people  will  be  well  worth  a  day  s  study  by 
land  owners,  lumbermen  and  lumber  consumers,  who  are  invited 
to  attend  this  meeting,  where  it  is  hoped  that  the  standardiza- 
tion of  mine  timber  for  the  bituminous  trade  may  be  worked  out, 
as  well  as  to  take  up  other  subjects  of  interest  to  land  owners, 
lumbermen  and  lumber  consumers.  ^     ^  .r.    n 

Mr  Tonkin  has  asked  all  who  come  to  be  guests  of  the  Com- 
pany for  the  noon  time  meal  at  the  Neely  Hotel  at  Clymer, 
which  is  a  short  drive  from  Indiana,  and  asks  that  all  who  can 
come  send  him  a  notice  in  care  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal 
Corporation,  Indiana,  Pa.,  so  that  necessary  arrangements  can 
be  made.  Those  attending  are  asked  to  meet  at  the  Company  s 
office  at  Indiana  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  where  a  preUminary  meet- 
ing will  be  held  before  the  start  to  the  various  points  to  be 
visited  by  those  attending. 
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EVEREH  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 
Specializing  in 

Switch  Ties  Railroad  Ties 

Trolley  Ties 
Oak  and  Chestnut  Lumber 

for  Railroad  and  Industrial  Use 

AND 

Mine  Ties,  Pit  Posts,  Mine  Rails, 

Cross  Bars,  Sprags,  Caps, 
Mine  Car  Plank  and  Oak  Lumber 

for  Mine  Use. 


Your  business  handled  through  us  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  thirty  years  of  manufacturing 

Railroad,  Mine  and  Industrial  Lumber 

Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  are  in  the 
mar\et  either  to  buy  or  sell. 


in  Office,  Mills  and  Loading  Yards 

EVERETT,  PENNA. 


On  the  Lincoln  Highway 

Pine  Department  and  Branch  Sales  Office 
411  Lyceum  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROADS    DISCRIMINATE    AGAINST 
THE  COAL  AND  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  STATE 

The  Pennsylvania  coal  industry  has  been  greatly  hampered 
in  recent  years,  due  to  having  to  pay  higher  freight  rates  than 
competing  companies,  who  are  shipping  from  greater  distances, 
and  this  has  caused  a  general  falling  off  in  business  in  the 
state,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  all  industry  in  the  state.  It 
is  pretty  openly  charged  that  these  freight  rates  are  influenced 
to  some  extent  by  the  powerful  political  hold  of  the  carriers  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  just  recently  Senator  Reed  made  strong  pro- 
tests to  the  President  to  give  Pennsylvania  interests  more  con 
sideration  in  appointments  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Whether  the  conditions  be  influenced  by  politics  or 
not,  it  is  certainly  time  for  the  people  of  the  state  to  look  the 
thing  over,  and  if  these  conditions  are  brought  about  by  political 
influpnc^s.    make  a  change  in  politics. 

Freight  rates  on  lumber  from  other  districts  into  Pennsyl- 
vania are  likewise  favorable  to  outside  concerns,  and  make  one 
think  that  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  charge  more  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  in  outside  states,  and  this  condition  has  also 
brought  ruin  to  the  lumber  industry  that  is  now  paying  nearly 
double  what  their  competitors  are  paying  for  similar  hauls 
outside  of  the  state. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  a  leading  coal  state,  and  a  leading 
state  in  a  great  many  industries  for  so  long  that  she  has  taken 
her  position  of  security  for  granted,  and  while  she  has  been  so 
serenely  napping,  other  states  with  aggressive  organizations  and 
leaders  have  secured  advantages  that  will  require  years  of  hard 
work  to  remove,  and  will  never  be  fully  recovered,  and  it  is 
certainly  in  order  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  the  state  should  unite  in  some  common  action  to  see  that 
their  interests  are  taken  care  of. 


NO  STANDARD  SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  MINE  TIMBER 

The  work  of  establishing  a  standard  for  the  various  kinds  of 
mine  timber  used  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  districts, 
that  was  started  by  this  Association  the  first  part  of  this  year, 
has  progressed  little  beyond  the  initial  stamps,  and  there  still 
remains  the  usual  fifty-seven  varieties  of  specifications  for  simi- 
lar products,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  added  a  new 
variety  in  the  form  of  a  more  rigid  inspection,  due  to  dullness  in 
the  market. 

The  irregularities  of  the  mine  timber  market,  and  the  great 
differences  in  prices  paid  for  mine  timber  in  various  times  of  the 
year,  and  for  various  years,  make  it  a  hazardous  business  at  its 
best,  and  with  each  company  insisting*  on  having  its  individual 
specification  for  mine  timber,  the  only  safe  course  for  the  manu- 
facturer is  to  leave  his  timber  grow  until  he  gets  an  order  that 
is  not  subject  to  cancellation  and  gives  exact  specifications,  and 
then  to  cut  enough  only  for  this  order. 
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PITTSBURGH.  PA. 


HOLLIDAYSBURG,  PA. 


McKelvey  Bros. 


INCORPORATED 


Forest  Products 
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AND 
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IT'S  SOME  JOB 

Getting  out  a  paper  is  no  picnic. 

If  we  print  jokes,  folks  say  we  are  silly. 

If  we  do  not,  we  are  too  serious. 

If  we  publish  original  matter,  they  say  we  lack  variety. 

If  we  publish  things  from  other  papers,  we  are  too  lazy  to 
write. 

If  we  object  to  any  practice  of  timber  consumers,  some 
member  says  that  we  are  hurting  his  business,  and  we  must 
cease  or  he  will  leave  the  Association. 

If  we  say  anything  about  manufacturing  inferior  material, 
and  questionable  practices  by  manufacturers,  we  are  accused  of 
being  interested  solely  in  the  consumer  and  wholesaler. 

If  we  speak  of  losses  from  disreputable  practices  of  whole- 
salers, we  are  accused  of  working  against  the  wholesaler  as  a 
class. 

If  we  ask  for  lower  freight  rates,  we  are  going  to  hurt  some 
member's  business  with  the  railroads,  which  cannot  be  tolerated 
for  a  minute. 

If  we  don't  get  the  cost  of  timber  production  down,  and  the 
price  up  for  the  manufacturer,  increase  the  profit  to  the  whole- 
saler, and  improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the  price  for  the  con- 
sumer, we  have  utterly  failed. 

If  we  don't  change  habits  of  manufacturers  and  consumers 
of  forest  products,  that  have  been  generations  in  the  making, 
within  the  first  year  of  our  existence,  we  lack  efficiency. 

If  we  could  just  be  a  good  fellow  and  be  all  things  to  all 
men,  even  though  the  ideals  of  our  organization  had  to  be  left 
in  the  background,  we  might  have  a  future,  but  we  are  dis- 
couraged, and  were  it  not  for  the  princely  income  we  receive 
for  the  work,  we  would  throw  it  all  up  in  disgust  and  go  back 
to  the  woods,  where  we  would  have  nothing  to  bother  us  but 
mosquitoes  and  the  job  of  keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  by 
manufacturing  lumber  with  labor  at  war-time  prices;  insur- 
ance rates  ditto;  freight  rates  ditto-plus,  and  then  to  sell  it 
through  several  middlemen,  who  on  account  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  operation,  brought  about  through  the  complexities 
of  marketing,  are  entitled  to  more  than  the  lumber  can  possibly 
pay,  provided  it  is  not  docked  or  degraded  by  the  consumer  so 
as  to  leave  anything  to  pay,  and  providing,  of  course,  that  the 
railroad  charges  for  transportation  leave  anything  for  anyone. 

Like  as  not  some  one  will  say  that  we  swiped  these  thoughts 
from  some  one  else. 

So  we  did,  to  a  great  extent. 
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INSPECTION  SERVICE 


for 


ROUGH  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

We  offer  to  manufacturers  and  consumers  of  rough  forest 
products  a  service  that  will  save  you  money  from  shipment  and 
handling  of  material  not  up  to  specifications.  Inspections  can  be 
made  at  point  of  origin  or  at  destination  and  will  cover  railroad 
and  mine  timber  and  lumber,  poles,  piling,  posts,  etc.  Specifica- 
tions worked  out  to  meet  needs  of  purchasers. 

Adjustments,  Claims  and  Investigations  Made 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

The  Forest  Service  Company 

TYRONE,  PA. 


Penna.  Lumber  &  Post  Co 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Specializing 

LOCUST  POSTS— MINE  MATERIAL 

Hyndman,  Pa. 
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RALPH  A.  SMITH 


TYRONE, 


PENNA. 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


HARDWOOD  AND  SOFTWOOD  LUMBER 


■   <•»  ■ 


Railroad  Ties  and  Timber 
Mine  Timbers  for  Hard  and  Soft  Coal 

Paper  Wood 

Extract  Wood 

Cord  Wood 

Barl^ 


«> 
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EVERYTHING  IN  LUMBER 


Reese-Sheriff  Lumber  Company 


WILLIAMSPORT 


Our  Organization  Is  At  Your  Service 

to  Furnish 

First   Grade— Oak    or   Chestnut    Railroad 

and  Mine  Ties,  Posts,  Mine  Lumber, 

Bill  Timbers,  Telephone  Poles 

-ALSO- 

Hardwoods,  White  Pine,  Hemlock,  Yellow 

Pine,  Lath,  Shingles  for  Industrial 

Use  and  Yard  Trade 


Right  Quality,  Square  Deal,  Low  Prices,  Complete  Stocks 


Your  Inquiries  Solicited 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

"On  the  Susquehanna  Trail." 
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WANTED 


AND 


FOR  SALE 

DEPARTMENT 


Advertis^menis  will  be  in- 
serted in  this  department  at  the 
f<jllowing   rates: 

25c    per    line    for    one    Issue. 
45c   per   line   for   two    issues. 
60c   per  line  for  three   issues. 
75c   per   line  for  four   issues. 

Seven  words  of  ordinary  length 
make  a  line.  Count  in  signature 
or  address.  Heading  counts  as 
two  lines.  No  extra  charge  for 
paper  containing  advertisement. 
CVjpy  must  be  tn  this  office  not 
later  than  25th  of  month  pre- 
ceding  issue. 


Timber  Land  Wanted 


Timberland  wanted  with  timber 
suitable  for  lumber,  railroad  material 
and  mine  timber,  preferably  Oak  or 
hardwood,  within  shipping  distance  of 
Pennsylvania  markets.  Will  buy  lands 
in  fee  simple  or  timber  rights  only. 
Large  area  wanted,  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify long-time  operation  State  loca- 
tion, giving  county,  townships,  rail- 
roads, shipping  points,  with  esti- 
mated amount,  sizes  and  species  of 
timber  on  ])roperty,  price  and  full  par- 
ticulars. Write  A-lOO  FORBiST  PROD- 
UCTS   BULLETIN. 


Timberland  wanted  to  cut  more  than 
1,000,000  feet  of  Oak,  suitable  for  lum- 
ber or  railroad  material.  State  price 
and  full  particulars  to  A-101,  FOREST 
PRODUCTS    BULLrETIN. 


Lumber  For  Sale 


Cutting  orders  wanted  for  fifty  cars 
of  hewn  mine  and  railroad  ties  and 
mine  pro])s  foj-  shipment  at  rate  of  6 
cars  per  month.  Write  PAUL  SMITH. 
Lecontes    Mills,    I'a. 


Cutting  oi'ders  wanted  for  telephone 
poles,  hewn  railroad  and  mine  ties  and 
mine  props.  O.  B.  SMITH,  Clearfield, 
Pa..   R    IX    No.    4. 


Second-Hand  Machinery 
For  Sale 


One  15-ton  Gondola  type  36"  gauge 
Climax  Locomotive  with  rails.  This 
locomotive  in  good  shape  for  logging 
purposes  and  will  be  sold  right.  Write 
(JEOROE    H.    LAHMAN,    Everett,    Pa. 


Timber  For  Sale 


A  sixty  (60)  acre  tract  of  timber- 
land estimated  to  cut  more  than  one 
million  leet  (new  estimate  now  being 
made),  located  in  Graham  Township. 
Clearfield  County,  Pa.,  2%  miles  from 
N.  Y.  C  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads 
at  Biglei-.  Pa.  Oak,  Hemlock,  Pine 
and  hardwoods.  Public  road  through 
property.  Favorable  logging  and  labor 
conditions.  For  terms  and  further 
particulars  write  MRS.  FANNIE  GRA- 
HAM,   Wallaceton,    I^. 


We  Buy 

Oak,  Pine,  Chestnut, 
Hardwoods,  Car  Lum- 
ber, Switch  Ties,  Car 
Stakes,  Bridge  Ties, 
Cross  Ties,  Dock  Tim- 
bers. 

Piling  40  to  70  ft.  in  Length 

Mill  men  are  invited  to 
submit  lists  of  stocks  on 
hand  and  kind  of  cutting 
desired. 

S.  P.  BOWERS  CO. 

1505  Race   Street,    Philadelphia 

149  Broadway,  New  York 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
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FARQUHAR 
SAWMILL 
OUTHTS 


ivliiit-^i 


ii:-;  -^i 


FOR 


SS^IW 


*W^' 


PI  \ 


FAST,  ACCURATE 
SAWING 

of  any  kind 
of  Logs 


Farquhar  SawmiLs  are  distinctly  profitable.  They  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.  They  are  correctly  desienedr- 
strongxy  and  substantially  built  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  cut  accurate 
lumber. 

1-  1.*.^"^!^^  i^  ®^®^  suitable  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for 
light,  slender  logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  sawing— several  types  of 
dogs.  Power  Receder— Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Acting  Set  Works.  Ask 
for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable.  It 
delivers^  a  steady  stream  of  power  all  day  long.  May  be  used  detached  or 
mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See  Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are  of  the  open  bottom,  water  front  type. 
They  are  efficient,  easily  fired  with  coal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 
steamers. 

Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 

similar  type.     Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawmill ^and 

on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

The  Farquhar  Cornish  or  "Slab  Burner"  Boiler  is  of  the  return  flue,  wood 
burning  type.  The  furnace  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  which  makes  it 
convenient  for  burning  long  slabs.  Supplies  abundant  hot,  dry  steam  for 
snappy  power. 


Write  for  Bui- 
letin  No.  425 
which  illus- 
trates and 
describes  the 
d  e  p  e  n  d  able 
Farquhar  Line 
0  f  Engines 
and  Boilers. 


A.  6.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Mted 

Box  604       YORK,  PA.      U.  S.  A 
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WHEN  YOU  BUY  A 


Huber  Tractor 


YOU  GET  THE 


Maximum  Amount  of  Power 


AT 


Minimum  Cost 


The  Huber  Mfg.  Co. 


EASTERN  BRANCH 


Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania 


m^ . 
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INTERSTATE    COMMERCE   COMMISSION   ESTABLISHES 
BASE  OF  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  ROUGH  FOREST 

PRODUCTS 

In  the  case  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
against  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  Company,  and  other  carriers,  before 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  Docket  No.  14883,  the 
Commission  prescribes  a  mileage  table  and  rates  to  apply  on 
paper  wood  from  points  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  points  in  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and  we  understand  the  carriers 
of  Pennsylvania  will  apply  the  same  rate  basis  to  paper  wood 
produced  in  Pennsylvania.  The  basis  of  this  rate  is  thoroughly 
justified  when  compared  to  the  rates  from  southern  territory  on 
lumber  proper,  considering  that  paper  wood  to  a  great  extent 
is  a  waste  product,  and  is  made  from  trees,  limbs  and  woods 
waste  not  generally  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and 
high  grade  forest  products. 

[Continued  on  Page  One^ 
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The  FRICK  TIE  MILL 

THE  MILL  YOU  SHOULD  HAVE 


READY  TO  GO 


READY   FOR  BUSINESS 

This  mill  is  of  improved  design,  light  in  weight,  has  plenty  of  pep,  is 
durably  constructed,  mounted  permanently  on  truck,  and  can  be  moved 
quickly  and  easily  from  set  to  set.  Has  all  the  desirable  features  and 
conveniences  of  larger  and  more  expensive  mills. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Saw  Mills  and  Portable  Engines 

in  sizes  to  meet  your  requirements. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc., 

WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


75  S.  10th  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


821  Behan  St,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Prior  &  Salada  BIdg.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


LIPPERT 

INSERTED  TOOTH    Q    A    \JLT  Q 
SOLID  TOOTH      O  -T^  W   O 

FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  SAW  MILLS 


We  make  saws  for  all 
kindf  of  mills— Lippert 
Saws  run  equally  well 
with  electric,  steam, 
tractor  or  water  power. 

LIPPERT  SAWS  CUT 
FAST  AND  SMOOTH 

Lippert  Saws  are  made 
of  the  finest  steel  ob- 
tainable, evenly  temp- 
ered and  accurately 
balanced;  and  the 
workmanship  is  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Lippert     Saws  —  Save 

Time,  Power  pnd 

Timber 


LIPPERT 
BITS 


with      drop 
groove    are 


forged 
assured 
an  absolute  central 
bearing  in  the  plate 
giving  uniform  clear- 
ance which  means 
longer  wear.  They 
are  of  even  temper 
and  uniform  finish. 


LIPPERT 
SHANKS 

are  drop  forged 
and  accurately 
milled  and  fin- 
ished fit  sockets 
snugly— hold  bits 
firmly  and  give 
lasting  satisfac- 
tion They  do 
not  split  when  in- 
serted, nor  break 
when  used. 


E.  T.  LIPPERT  SAW  CO 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WHERE    PRICE    AND    QUALITY    MEET 


(a) 


i 
I 


1^ 


F.^ 


(b) 
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Number  7 


INTERSTATE     COMMERCE     COMMISSION     ESTABLISHES 

(Continued  from  Front  Cover  Page) 

In  the  statement  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  which  was  accepted  by  the  Commission  and  made  the 
basis  of  rates  on  pulp  wood  generally  for  the  industry  in  Penn- 
sylvania, they  have  the  following  to  say,  in  part,  about  pulp  wood : 
*Tulp  wood,  one  of  the  lowest  grades  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, is  the  principal  raw  material  used  in  manufacturing 
wood  pulp,  which  in  turn  is  converted  into  paper  of  various 
kinds.    Its  value  is  given  as  $4.85  per  net  ton,  which,  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  3,500  pounds  per  cord,  would  approxi- 
mate $8.50  per  cord.    Prices  vary  because  of  local  or  other 
conditions.    The  specifications  require  that  it  shall  be  in  4  to 
5-foot  lengths,  not  less  than  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  free 
from  rot,  peeled,  and  at  least  partly  seasoned.    These  speci- 
fications are  not  always  adhered  to.  Unpeeled  wood  and  such 
as  may  be  3  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  or  2.5  feet  or  less 
in  length,  is  often  accepted.    The  wood  is  generally  procured 
from  cut-over  timber  tracts  from  which  the  higher  grade 
lumber  has  been  removed.    It  is  obtained  usually  from  trees 
too  small  for  logs  or  otherwise  unfit  for  lumber  or  from  the 
tops  or  branches  of  larger  trees  from  which  saw  logs  have 
been  cut.    Occasionally  large  trees  found  in  a  tract  of  pulp- 
wood  timber  in  quantities  insufficient  to  warrant  the  install- 
ation of  a  sawmill  are  prepared  for  use  as  pulp  wood.    Wood 
of  a  greater  diameter  than  6  or  7  inches  is  seldom  used  as 
pulp  wood  unless  it  contains  defects  which  make  it  unsuitable 
for  other  purposes.    Sawmill  waste,  such  as  slabs  and  edg- 
ings, and  the  waste  ends  of  piling  and  mine  props  are  some- 
times used  for  pulp  wood.     The  wood  is  purchased  largely 
from  farmers  or  owners  of  small  tracts  of  timber,  although 
in  some  instances  it  is  purchased  from  contractors  who  have 
agreed  to  take  off  all  wood  from  cut-over  timber  lands. 
Numerous  producers  are  therefore  necessary  to  supply  the 
needs  of  a  mill.    There  is  keen  competition  between  the  vari- 
ous mills  in  the  purchase  of  this  material.    Approximately 
3.5  tons  of  pulp  wood  are  required  to  produce  a  ton  of  wood 
pulp.    Pulp  wood  is  not  liable  to  damage  and  does  not  re- 


quire  expedited  movement.  Any  kind  of  equipment  except 
flat  cars  may  be  used  in  its  transportation,  and  it  is  not  es- 
sential that  cars  be  in  first-class  condition." 

The  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  a 
twenty-two  page  pamphlet,  which  is  concluded  by  the  following 
staternent  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  with  table 
of  rates  and  distances  for  single  and  joint  line  hauls: 

*'We  find  that  the  rates  assailed  on  pulp  wood  for 
joint-line  hauls  from  points  on  the  Southern,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  & 
Potomac  and  for  single-line  hauls  from  points  on  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  Western  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  to  the 
destinations  here  involved,  are,  and  for  the  future  will  be, 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  specific  rates 
based  on  the  scale  set  forth  below  in  cents  per  100  pounds : 

Single    Joint 
Distance  Lines    Lines 

Cents  Cents 

325  and  over  300  miles 14.0 

350  and  over  325  miles 14.5 

375  and  over  350  miles 15.0 

400  and  over  375  miles 15.5 


Diftance 


20  Miles  and  under. . , 

40  and  over  20  miles. 

60  and  over  40  miles. 

80  and  over  60  miles. 

100  and  over  80  miles, 


Single    Joint 

Lines    Lines 

Cents  Cents 

•    •         V  •VJ        •    m    •    •    • 


6.0 
6.5 
70 
7.5 


120  and  over  100  miles 8.0  9.0 

140  and  over  120  miles 8.5  9.5 

160  and  over  140  miles 9.0  10.0 

180  and  over  160  miles 9.5  10.5 

200  and  over  180  miles 10.0  11.0 

220  and  over  200  miles 10.5  11.5 

240  and  over  220  miles 11.0  120 

260  and  over  240  miles 11.5  12.5 

280  and  over  260  miles  ."^ 12.0  13.0 

300  and  over  280  miles 12.5  13.5 


425  and  over  400  miles 16.0 

450  and  over  425  miles 16.6 

475  and  over  450  miles 17.0 

500  and  over  475  miles 17.5 

525  and  over  500  miles 18.0 

550  and  over  525  miles 18.5 

575  and  over  550  miles 19.0 

600  and  over  575  miles 19.5 

625  and  over  600  miles 20.0 

650  and  over  625  miles 20.5 

676  and  over  650  miles 21.0 


Comparison  With  Rates  On  Mine  Timber 

To  the  most  casual  observer  it  is  well  known  that  mine 
timber,  as  it  is  commonly  used  in  Pennsylvania,  is  a  lower  grade 
forest  product  than  paper  wood,  and  for  the  bituminous  coal 
industry  starts  at  the  mine  cap  and  wedge,  which  may  be  made 
out  of  boards,  or  slabs,  split  or  sawn,  of  dimensions  I"x4"xl2" 
and  up;  with  mine  sprags  IV2"  in  diameter  by  18"  long  and  up, 
that  may  be  made  from  limbs,  poles,  and  the  lowest  grade  of 
waste  products ;  mine  lagging  that  may  be  2"  and  more  in  diam- 
eter and  4  feet  and  over  long,  and  may  be  round  or  split,  that 
may  be  made  from  slabs,  limbs  and  small  trees ;  mine  props  for 
the  bituminous  mines  can  be  made  from  trees  3  to  7  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  small  end  and  from  2V2  to  10  feet  long  and  may 
be  manufactured  either  round  or  split;  mine  ties  that  may  be 
made  from  poles  4  inches  in  diameter  and  sawn  or  hewn  on  two 
sides  to  a  thickness  of  3  inches  to  larger  trees  with  a  thickness 
of  8  inches  and  from  4  to  7  feet  long ;  cross  bars  that  are  made 
from  hewing  or  sawing  trees  on  two  sides  to  a  thickness  of  from 
4  to  6  inches  and  from  6  to  12  feet  long.    For  the  anthracite  coal 


industry  the  mine  cap,  sprag,  lagging  and  mine  ties  are  similar 
to  that  of  the  bituminous,  but  mine  props  for  this  trade  are  not 
as  fully  manufactured  and  are  usually  shipped  to  the  mines  with 
bark  on  and  in  lengths  from  eighteen  feet  to  car  lengths,  and 
includes  forepoles  that  are  manufactured  from  trees  having  4  to 
6  inches  butt  diameter,  taking  the  entire  part  of  the  tree  up  to 
2  inches  in  diameter,  and  may  be  15  feet  or  over  long.    Another 
size  takes  from  6  to  8  inches  middle  diameter  with  length  of  18 
to  27  feet,  while  other  sizes  run  from  8  to  10  inches,  10  to  12 
inches,  and  12  to  14  inches  at  the  middle  of  the  stick  with  lengths 
from  18  feet  to  car  lengths.    With  the  greater  part  of  mine  tim- 
ber being  manufactured  with  the  bark  on,  and  with  specifica- 
tions generally  reading  ''All  material  must  be  newly  manufac- 
'tured,''  or,  ''fresh  cut,''  mine  timber  is  usually  shipped  in  green 
condition,  while  specifications  for  the  bituminous  trade  generally 
require  that  all  material  furnished  be  oak  or  hardwoods,  and 
light  woods  such  as  soft  Maples,  Spruce,  Aspen,  Hemlock,  Cu- 
cumber, Linden,  Basswood,  Pine  and  Tamarack,  such  as  are  used 
by  the  paper  manufacturers,  are  excluded,  and  the  wood  shipped, 
is  not  only  shipped  in  a  green  condition  with  bark  on,  which 
largely  prevents  seasoning,  but  is  a  heavier  species  of  wood,  and 
whereas  peeled,  seasoned  paper  wood  will  not  generally  weigh 
over  40,000  pounds  to  the  car,  bituminous  mine  timber  will  av- 
erage 60,000  pounds,  while  anthracite  mine  timber  will  average 
66,000  pounds  per  car,  and  where  orders  will  permit  full  loading 
of  cars,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  load  cars  up  to  90,000  and  100,000 
pounds.     The  hard  coal  industry  will  accent  hard  Pines,  but 
these  coming  in  tree  lengths  with  bark  on,  largely  maintain 
their  green  condition  and  weight.     Taking  the  average  car  of 
mine  timber  that  goes  to  the  bituminous  co^l  industry  and  man- 
ufacturing it  into  lumber  proper,  and  it  would  not  yield  more 
than  1500  board  feet  per  car,  while  mine  timber  to  the  anthracite 
trade,  taken  on  an  average,  would  yield  little  above  3,000  board 
feet,  and  taking  the  average  for  the  two  industries  and  they 
would  Aot  produce  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  tonnage  in  lumber 
that  they  do  in  these  rough  products. 

The  material  from  which  mine  timber  may  be  manufactured 
may  be  a  far  lower  grade  than  for  paper  wood  and  lumber,  and 
in  fact  very  little  timber,  except  that  which  may  be  remotely 
situated  and  of  little  volume  is  manufactured  into  mine  timber 
that  will  make  lumber.  Fire  damaged  timber  where  the  fire  has 
burned  the  wood  itself,  and  where  it  may  or  may  not  be  healed 
over,  cannot  be  used  for  paper  wood,  because  the  charred  por- 
tions blacken  the  paper,  while  decay  must  generally  be  removed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  wood,  while  mine  props  can  be  man- 
ufactured from  fire  killed  or  damaged  timber,  and  may  be 
charred  throughout,  for  the  reason  that  mine  props,  except  on 
main  headings,  which  is  a  small  part  of  the  general  use,  are  only 
required  to  be  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  up  the  roof  while 
the  coal  is  being  removed,  and  when  the  face  of  the  coal  gets 
back  further,  the  roof  caves  in  and  crushes  the  prop  and  it  is 


useless,  while  hollow  trees  that  are  badly  decayed  on  the  inside, 
and  which  cannot  be  manufactured  into  paper  wood  are  readily 
adaptable  to  the  manufacture  of  mine  timber,  so  that  when  the 
paper  people  have  gone  through  and  taken  out  all  they  can  use, 
much  that  they  leave  can  be  used  for  mine  timbers  of  the  species 
that  are  adapted  to  both  uses,  while  many  despised  species  that 
are  usually  classed  as  nothing  more  than  forest  weeds  are  well 
adapted  for  use  as  mine  timbers,  and  waste  products  in  Oak, 
Chestnut  and  other  species  not  adaptable  for  paper  making  can 
be  used  for  mine  timber. 

Mine  timbers  may  be  loaded  on  most  any  kind  of  cars,  in- 
cluding flats,  for  hard  coal  props,  but  open  top  coal  cars  are  gen- 
erally used  so  they  can  be  reloaded  with  coal,  and  instead  of  re- 
quiring several  cars,  as  in  the  case  of  paper  wood,  to  each  car  of 
paper,  several  cars  of  coal  will  be  shipped  from  each  car  of  mine 
timbers.  Manufacture  of  mine  timbers  is  carried  on  by  small 
producers  who  are  widely  scattered  over  producing  areas,  and 
cars  coming  into  these  districts  loaded  with  various  products  are 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  shipments  of  mine  timbers,  so  that  a 
three-way  loaded  movement  is  involved  in  the  movement  of  mine 
timbers. 

Comparing  values  in  the  case  of  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  above 
cited,  they  take  as  the  basis  of  value  on  paper  wood,  a  price  of 
$4.85  per  net  ton  F.  0.  B.  cars.  This  price  is  for  an  average  haul 
of  more  than  350  miles,  and  if  mine  timber  were  figured  at  this 
mileage,  its  value  would  be  far  less.  Comparing  this  price  with 
mine  timber  will  show  that  paper  wood  is  a  much  higher  priced 
commodity.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  G.  0.  I.  C.  C.  Tariff 
No.  14070,  Page  40,  give  80  pounds  each  as  the  official  weight 
of  an  eight  foot  prop,  which  is  a  common  size  for  the  bituminous 
trade,  and  taking  the  present  price  that  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coke 
Company,  the  largest  single  consumer  in  Pennsylvania,  is  now 
paying  for  8  foot  standards,  of  20c  each  delivered  to  their  mines, 
and  you  have  25  props  to  the  ton,  or  $5.00  per  ton  delivered, 
which  on  an  average  freight  rate  to  their  mines  of  $2.60  per  ton 
leaves  a  price  F.  O.  B.  cars  of  $2.40  per  ton,  as  compared  to  the 
$4.85  used  as  the  basis  of  the  rate  decision  above  cited,  and  which 
is  just  about  50  per  cent,  lower  than  for  paper  wood,  but  taking 
a  price  of  $6.50  per  ton  for  mine  timber  delivered,  which  is  cer- 
tainly higher  than  the  average  price  for  all  grades  of  mine  tin^- 
ber  today,  with  an  average  freight  rate  of  $2.80,  and  you  have  a 
value  F.  0.  B.  cars  of  $3.70,  or  75  per  cent,  of  the  value  of 
paper  wood,  while  if  we  were  to  take  the  rates  proposed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  on  their  Cumberland  Valley  Di- 
vision of  $3.60  for  a  351-mile  haul,  the  F.  0.  B.  cars  value  would 
be  $2.90,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  paper  wood.  Taking  an 
average  price  of  $7.00  delivered  for  hard  coal  mine  timbers,  and 
an  average  freight  rate  of  $3.80  per  net  ton,  and  you  have  a 
value  of  $3.20,  or  about  65  per  cent.,  for  a  haul  averaging  about 
half  the  distance  on  which  paper  wood  is  computed  in  the  above 
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case  and  with  hard  coal  and  soft  coal  consummg  about  equal 
amounts  tSy  are  entitled  to  a  rate  equal  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
prer  i^^^^^  in  the  matter  of  value  per  net  ton  without  any 

allowance  for  the  fact  that  mine  timber  is  a  far  lower  grade 
nroS  Another  phase  of  this  situation  that  must  be  taken 
Fnto  account  Ls  the  fact  that  the  price  of  $4.85  is  the  price  that 
the  dS  people  pay  to  the  actual  producer,  their  products  being 
K^^^  direct,  but  in  the  case  of  mine  timber   orders 

are  usually  placed  with  wholesalers  who  take  from  ten  to  twenty- 
?xe  per  cent,  of  the  price  F.  0.  B.  cars  shipping  point  thereby 
reducing  the  amount  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  minimum  car  weight  on  mine  timber  are  11  per 
cent,  higher  than  for  paper  wood.  Without  taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  mine  timber  is  a  lower  grade  product,  takes  a 
higher  minimum  weight,  is  shipped  in  green  condition  with  bark 
on  and  taking  its  present  average  haul,  which  is  ess  than  halt 
the  distance  on  which  paper  wood  prices  are  based  in  the  above 
case  ft  still  is  entitled  to  a  rate  30  per  cent,  lower  than  paper 
wood,  which  should  run  about  as  follows : 

Single    Joint 
Distance  Lines    Lines 

Cents  Cents 


Distance 


20  Miles   and   under 3.5 

40  and  over  20   miles 4.0 

60  and  over  40  miles 4.5 

80  and  over  60   miles 50 

100  and  over  80  miles 5.5 

120  and  over   100   miles 6.0  7.0 

140  and  over   120  miles 6.5  7.5 

160  and  over   140  miles 7.0  8.0 

180  and  over   160  miles 7.5  8.5 

200  and  over   180   miles 8.0  9.0 

220  and  over  200  miles 8.5  9-5 

240  and  over  220  miles 9.0  10.0 

260  and  over  240  miles 9.5  10.5 

280  and  over  260  miles 10.0  11.0 

300  and  over  280   miles 10.5  11.5 


Single    Joint 

Lines    Lines 

Cents  Cents 

325  and  over  300  miles 12.0 

350  and  over  325  miles 12.5 

375  and  over  350  miles 13.0 

400  and  over  375  miles 13.5 

425  and  over  400  miles 14.0 

450  and  over  425  miles 14.5 

475  and  over  450  miles 15.0 

500  and  over  475  miles 15.5 

525  and  over  500  miles 16.0 

550  and  over  525  miles 16.5 

575  and  over  550  miles 17.0 

600  and  over  575  miles 17.5 

625  and  over  600  miles 18.0 

650  and  over  625  miles 18.5 

675  and  over  650  miles 19.0 


nd  over  zoU   miles lyf-o      i.*--^         ^'^  »"«  "'^*   "--  "- —  ..      ,, 

In  spite  of  all  this  present  discrimination  that  has  practically 
ruined  the  lumber  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  is  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  increase  these  rates 
under  the  guise  of  a  proposed  rate  adjustment,  and  if  lumbermen 
do  not  get  together  and  resist  this,  they  will  have  it  established, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  rates  are  now  twice  as  high  as 
they  should  be,  and  are,  for  similar  commodities,  and  in  other 
districts,  as  you  may  find  in  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Docket  No.  16255,  Collins  Timber  Company  and  others  against 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  and  others,  in  v^hich 
hauls  ranging  from  121  miles  to  205  miles  for  $1.40  per  net  ton 
on  mine  timber  for  single  line  movements  are  cited,  and  which 
corresponds  with  rates  proposed  above.  ,      •      x- 

If  the  above  comparison  between  paper  wood  and  mine  tim- 
ber is  correct,  then  it  must  certainly  follow  that  mine  timber  is 
entitled  to  rates  as  set  forth  in  the  proposed  schedule,  and  these 
rates  should  be  obtained  if  lumber  manufacturers,  wholesalers 
and  consumers  will  join  in  an  intelligent  effort  along  this  line. 
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TIMBER  TALKS 

In  the  language  of  the  street  we  say  that  "money  talks/'  but 
it  may  be  more  truly  said  that  **timber  talks/'  Where  wooden 
props  are  used  for  holding  the  roof  in  mines  from  caving  in,  they 
are  subjected  to  enormous  pressures,  and  once  the  roof  starts  to 
move,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  hold  it  by  any  means,  and 
this  pressure  causes  a  bursting  of  the  fibre  of  the  prop,  that  is 
knov/n  to  the  miner  as  a  warning  that  the  overlying  strata  is 
moving^-that  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  supports.  This  causes  the 
timber  to  crack,  and  it  is  said  that  "the  timber  is  talking  to  the 
mxiner,"  warning  him  of  its  inability  to  hold  the  weight,  and  the 
miner  depends  very  much  on  this  talking  of  the  timber  for  his 
safety.  In  speaking  of  timber,  miners  say,  "when  she  bends,  she 
bears,  but  when  she  cracks,  she  swears,"  so  that  when  this 
"swearing''  commences  it  is  time  for  the  miner  to  make  an  ex- 
amination. 

This  talking  quality  of  the  timber  has  won  its  w^ay  into  the 
hearts  of  the  miners,  and  has  saved  many  lives  and  much  prop- 
erty dam.age.  Concrete,  steel  and  other  substitutes  do  not  have 
this  "talking"  or  warning  quality,  and  therefore  are  very  little 
used  for  mine  props.  Neither  concrete  nor  steel  is  as  strong,  con- 
sidering its  weight,  and  both  cost  double  that  of  wooden  mine 
props. 

Wooden  mine  props,  to  have  this  talking  quality,  must  be 
manufactured  from,  timber  that  is  vrholly  sound  for  its  entire 
length,  and  must  be  free  from  defects.  A  decayed  place  in  a  prop, 
even  one-half  inch  of  its  length  that  will  not  show  when  the  prop 
is  set,  will  sometimes  permit  of  a  movement  in  the  roof  that, 
once  started,  cannot  be  stopped  by  many  props,  while  the  failure 
of  one  prop  may  cause  the  crushing  of  many  good  props  with  its 
consequent  loss  of  lives  and  property,  and  this  is  why  specifica- 
tions for  mine  props  should  be  religiously  observed. 


CROSS  TIE  INFORMATION 

The  "Cross  Tie  Bulletin,"  published  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Railroad  Tie  Producers,  has  been  coming  to  our  office  on 
its  monthly  missions,  and  as  we  read  this  Bulletin  each  month, 
giving  late  news  of  the  railroad  tie  situation,  and  the  great  lot  of 
valuable  lumber  information,  w^e  cannot  help  but  wish  that  it 
were  in  the  hands  of  every  railroad  tie  producer. 

The  lumber  manufacturer  who  does  not  keep  posted  on  the 
developments  in  his  particular  line  is  pretty  certain  to  lag  in  the 
race,  and  the  manufacturer  of  railroad  ties  will  find  a  great  lot 
of  valuable  information  in  the  Cross  Tie  Bulletin  that  will  enable 
him  to  keep  abreast  with  conditions  in  the  industry.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  $2.00  per  year,  and  Mr.  Roy  M.  Edmonds,  Edi- 
tor, at  1224  Syndicate  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  give  tie  manufacturers  information  with  regard 
to  the  Bulletin  or  membership  in  their  Association. 


PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

"This  Association  is  formed,  not  for  pecuniary  profits,  but 
for  benevolent,  scientific  and  educational  purposes  and  co- 
operative effort  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  industry  in 
relation  to  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  forest  products,  with  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
with  the  public  at  large;  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equit- 
able principles  of  trade  and  to  improve  business  standards;  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  utmost  uniformity  and  fairness  in 
commercial  usages;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble business  information;  to  promote  more  friendly  intercourse 
between  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  manuf acturmg  forest 
products,  the  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  with  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  and  to  increase  their  facil- 
ities for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  other  organizations  upon  important  matters 
affecting  their  commercial,  manufacturing  and  civil  interests ;  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  and  national  forestry  departments  in 
matters  affecting  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  fire  prevention 
and  timber  conservation;  to  avoid  and  amicably  adjust,  as  far  as 
practical,  all  controversies  and  misunderstandings  between  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  trade  and  their  customers ;  to  protest  and 
promote  generally  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
cary  into  effect  the  said  objects  and  uprposes  and  to  facihtate  m 
every  proper  way  the  transaction  of  all  legitimate  business  be- 
tween members  and  between  them  and  others." 

Who  May  Become  Members 

"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
or  remanufacture,  wholesale,  retail,  or  consumer  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, timber  land  owner  or  others  connected  with  or  interested 
in  lumbering  and  forestry  work,  and  who  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  tei™  is  recognized  by  the  trade  as  such,  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association." 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  _^^^ 

IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA    FOREST    PRODUCTS   MANUFACTURERS 

ASSOCIATION,  INC. 


Date. 


Pennsylvania   Forest   Products   Manufacturers*   Association,    Incorporated., 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania.                                                        .     t^        i.  t>     j  ,  +« 
I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products 
Manufacturers*  Association,  Incorporated,  and  enclose  (which  includes  mem- 
bership fees  and  dues  to  December  31,  1926).  f'TTin **"" 

For   Lumber  Manufacturer,  per  year |  o.uu 

For  Timber  Land  Owner,  per  year. L'^  nn 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  per  year co^  nn 

For  Wholesalers,  per  year H^'?}! 


For  Retailers,  per  year, 


$25.00 


x'ui  xvcL«it^xo,  iv^.  J <t9F;  no 

For  Consumers,  per  year c9- nn 

For  Others,  per  year •  •  -^^^-^^ 


Name ~ 

Street  and  Number. 
City  and  State 


Nominated  by 


PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICERS  ._        ^ 

Prfl«iH«nt  ...J.   Eugene   McKelvey,   McKelvey   Brothers.   Hollidaysburo,  Pa. 

First   Vice"  Pres"!^^^^^^^ T.   G.    Crownover.    Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Second  Vice   PresldentZ.." John   Burkett.  Consolidated   umber  Co..   Everett.  Pa. 

Secretary-Treasurer RalPh     A.     Smith,     Tyrone.  Pa. 

Dl  RECTORS 
Prof    C    R.  Anderson....Forestry  Extension  Work,  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Stale  College,  Pa. 

John   Burkett  Consolidated   Lumber  Company,   Everett,  Pa. 

T.   u.   urownovef".....'." Huntingdon.  Pa. 

Major  H.  L.  Curtin -■      .      Curtin,  Pa. 

E.   E.   Ellenberger Warriors   Mark,  Pa. 

Harry  Enders  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

N     M     Gamble Reese-Sheriff    Lumber    Company,    Williamsport.  Pa. 

GW.'Holt G-  W.  Holt  &  Son,  Fleming,  Pa. 

Hayes  W.   Mattern.. Mattern   Brothers,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

W    J    McFarland Everett   Hardwood   Lumber  Company.   Everett,  Pa. 

J.   Eugene   McKelvey McKelvey   Brothers.    Hollidaysburo,  Pa. 

C    A    beeds C.  A.  Seeds  &.  Company,  Birmingham.   Pa. 

Ralph    A.    Smith Tyrone.   Pa. 

M.  C.  Stewart Homor  City.  Pa. 

R.   D.  Tonkin Forester.   Clearfield   Bituminous  Coal  Corp.,   Indiana.  Pa. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  BULLETIN 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

To  non-members  $2.00  per  year.  Single  copies,  25c  each.  The  Bulletin 
will  be  published  monthly  about  the  first  of  each  month.  All  copy  should 
be  mailed  to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month  preceding 
issue. 

Advertising  rates  in  the  Bulletin  will  remain  the  same.     Advertising 
in  the  "For  Sale"  and  "Wanted"  Department  as  follows: 
25c  per  line  for  one  issue. 
45c     "       **       "     two  issues. 
60c     "       "       "     three     " 
75c     "       *•       "     four      " 
Seven  words  per  line. 
Headings  counted  as  two  lines. 


Up-to-date  mailing  lists  of  lumber  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
consumers  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.     Prices  on  application. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  lumber  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
consumer  and  timber  land  owner  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  you  will  find  the  Forest 
Products  Bulletin  an  excellent  medium.  Address  all  communications  to 
Ralph  A.  Smith,  Editor,  Tyrone,  Pa. 


PREVENT  FOREST  FIKES 


IT    PAYS 


o> 


'» 
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THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISCRIMINATORY  FREIGHT  RATES. 

In  the  attempt  of  Pennsylvania  lumber  manufacturers  and 
consumers  to  obtain  rates  on  lumber  products  in  keeping  with 
those  charged  producers  and  consumers  in  competitive  districts, 
as  well  as  the  relative  value  of  products.  While  several  minor 
concessions  have  been  made  and  others  promised,  the  main  issue 
is  still  undecided,  and  negotiations  are  proceeding  as  rapidly  as 
may  be  expected,  considering  the  support  that  is  being  given 
this  movement  by  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and  consumers  of 

forest  products. 

Overcharges  in  freight  rates  on  forest  products  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  causing  losses  running  well  into  the  millions.  These 
losses  are  about  equally  divided  between  excess  charges  that  are 
charged  manufacturers  and  consumers  on  actual  shipments,  and 
on  material  that  goes  to  waste  because  of  prohibitive  freight 
rates.  A  great  many  rates  are  now  in  force  on  the  same  and 
similar  commodities,  which  point  clearly  to  the  fact  that  these 
rates  are  illegal,  and  there  only  remains  one  thing  to  be  done,  and 
that  is  to  take  the  case  before  the  Public  Service  or  Interstate 
Commerce  Commissions,  whose  decisions  in  similar  cases  clearly 
indicate  what  may  be  expected.  A  considerable  group  of  lumber 
manufacturers,  a  few  consumers  and  a  lesser  number  of  whole- 
salers are  supporting  this  movement,  and  while  these  groups  are 
sufficientlv  strong  to  make  a  fight  in  a  restricted  area,  they 
cannot,  and  will  not,  make  the  fight  for  other  areas,  and  if  the 
movement  is  to  take  in  the  entire  producing  and  consuming  terri- 
tory, producers  and  consumers  from  these  territories  must  join 
in  the  movement.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  shippers  or 
consumers  can  aid  in  this  work.  Sitting  back  and  waiting  for 
others  to  do  our  work  is  an  unbecoming  attitude,  and  now  that 
we  have  gotten  such  a  good  start  in  this  work,  in  which  those 
participating  have  contributed  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy, 
it  can  only  be  expected  that  those  who  will  benefit  from  lower 
freight  rates  will  join  in  the  work  at  this  time. 

A  meeting  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will  be 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  September  15th,  where  objections  will 
be  filed  against  the  rate  advance  that  has  been  proposed  under 
the  guise  of  "a  revision  of  rate  structure."  Shippers  and  con- 
sumers of  mine  timber  are  invited  to  attend  this  meeting,  which 
will  be  the  third  attempt  to  prevent  the  proposed  advance  in 
freight  rates.  Full  particulars  and  program  of  this  meeting,  as 
well  as  the  general  plan  for  handling  this  fight,  may  be  had  by 
writing  Ralph  A.  Smith,  Secretary,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

STREAM  POLLUTION  VS.  FOREST  POLLUTION 

There  is  surely  no  good  argument  why  our  streams  should 
be  polluted  if  the  conduct  of  our  industries  can  be  carried  on 
without  it,  for  the  reason  that  pure  water  is  as  indispensable  as 
pure  food,  which,  with  pure  air  and  shelter,  constitute  the  four 
greatest  essentials  for  our  human  wellbeing. 
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Stream  pollution  prevention  has  been  and  is  the -object  of  a 
great  many  sportsmen's  organizations,  whose  main  object  is  to 
increase  their  facilities  for  sport  and  recreation— legitimate,  of 
course — but  not  the  entire  end  of  existence. 

A  phase  of  the  question  that  needs  to  be  understood  is  the  fact 
that  a  great  many  landowners  welcome  stream  pollution  and 
prefer  it^in  some  cases  contribute  to  it — so  as  to  avoid  what  to 
them  is  far  worse — forest  pollution  and  destruction  by  the  fish- 
erman through  forest  fires.  When  one  considers  the  many  acres 
of  land  area  to  water  area  in  Pennsylvania  and  that  this  timber 
area  frequented  by  fishermen  is  certain  to  mean  the  loss  or  dam- 
age to  the  wooded  area,  one  may  appreciate  their  attitude. 

'  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  fishermen  are  careful,  but  while 
it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  the  other  five  per  cent.,  and  sports- 
men still  insist  on  having  the  fishing  season  start  on  April  15th, 
the  most  hazardous  forest  fire  period  of  the  year,  the  landowner 
would  be  better  off  if  his  streams  were  all  polluted  so  far  as  fish 
life  is  concerned,  much  as  he  might  love  to  fish. 

With  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  being  little  more  than  a 
memory,  and  with  miuch  of  the  loss  from  forest  fire  being  cred- 
ited to*  careless  fishermen,  sportsmen's  organizations  and  con- 
servationists should  see  that  the  fishing  season  should  not  open 
before  May  15th  or  June  1st.  This  would  conserve  the  fish  and 
the  forests  at  the  same  time  and  eliminate  much  of  the  censure 
to  which  fishermen  are  subject. 


W  RONG  RATE  THEORY  ON  FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

• 

In  the  year  1900  Pennsylvania  produced  more  than  two  bil- 
lion board  feet  of  lumber  per  year,  and  this  production  has 
steadily  decreased,  until  now  it  is  very  little  over  three  hundred 
million  board  feet.  Through  some  far-fetched  process  of  rea- 
soning the  railroads  have  not  felt  that  they  should  be  the  losers 
on  account  of  this  falling  off  of  the  tonnage  in  forest  products, 
and  they  have  advanced  freight  rates  so  as  to  bring  them  in- 
creasing revenues,  so  that  today  they  are  receiving  a  far  greater 
revenue  than  when  the  production  was  six  times  greater  than  it 
now  is.  These  excessive  freight  charges  have  driven  industry 
after  industry  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and  notwithstanding  the 
pleas  of  the  industry,  this  appears  to  be  the  policy  of  the  carriers, 

Henry  Ford  exploded  the  theory  that  a  big  profit  on  a  little 
business  would  bring  ecual  returns  to  a  small  profit  on  many 
sales,  and  this  idea  has  been  accepted  by  nearly  every  industry 
but  the  railroads  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Federal  Government  last 
year  decreased  their  rate  of  income  tax,  and  thereby  received 
greater  returns,  but  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  are  following 
the  theorv  of  keeping  rates  up,  even  though  it  does  kill  the  in- 
dustry, and  five  million  acres  of  waste  land  in  Pennsylvania  is 
the  answ^er. 
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No  sensible  man  will  go  into  the  business  of  growing  timber, 
when  freight  rates  are  so  high  as  to  make  his  venture  unprofita- 
ble, and  those  who  now  own  timber  will  not  even  invest  money  in 
protecting  it. 


GRADE  MARKING  MINE  TIMBER 

Grade  marking  has  becom.e  a  practice  by  a  great  many 
groups  of  producers  of  similar  commodities.  If  one  were  to  go 
into  the  market  and  try  to  sell  apples  or  oranges,  and,  in  fact, 
most  any  other  article  that  was  not  graded,  the  chances  are  that 
he  woufd  have  to  sell  his  commodity,  if  he  sold  it  at  all,  at 
prices  paid  for  the  lowest  grades  of  regularly  graded  material. 
In  the  great  bulk  of  commodities  sold  today,  they  are  not  only 
graded  but  marked.  Grade  marking  of  lumber  proper  has  been 
practiced  for  several  years,  and  simply  means  that  the  Associa- 
tion, of  which  the  manufacturer  of  lumber  is  a  member,  has  fixed 
a  standard  of  quality  that  shall  govern,  and  if  a  manufacturer 
ships  lumber  marked  as  a  certain  grade,  and  the  consumer  finds 
that  it  is  not  up  to  this  grade,  the  manufacturer  has  no  defense, 
and  this  grade  marking  has  the  effect  of  standardizing  products 
for  given  uses. 

Grade  marking  of  mine  timbers  will  be  a  great  advantage 
both  to  manufacturers  and  consumers,  as  various  mines  require 
different  size  timber,  and  just  as  soon  as  standards  of  require- 
ments have  been  worked  out  between  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers of  mine  timbers,  this  Association  should  take  up  grade 
marking. 


OVERCHARGES  IN  FREIGHT  RATES— PARTY  ENTITLED 

TO  REPARATION. 

In  the  August  21st  number  of  the  Traffic  World  of  430 
South  Market  St.,  Chicago,  there  is  an  article  from  Pennsylvania 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  reparation  on  freight  charges  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  shippers,  which  we  quote  below\  The 
Traffic  World  is  a  weekly  publication  dealing  exclusively  wuth 
traffic  problems,  and  is  a  valuable  publication  to  shippers  w^ho 
do  or  do  not  emiploy  a  regular  traffic  man. 

Reparation — Party  Entitled  to 

Pennsylvania. — Question:  I  would  like  to  be  advised  in 
regard  to  a  claim  for  reparation,  in  which  I  shipped  ten  cars  of 
lumber  at  a  given  price  delivered  Pittsburgh.  The  wholesaler  to 
whom  I  sold  this  material  asked  to  be  shown  as  shipper,  and  bills 
of  lading  were  made  consigned  to  him  and  shipped  by  him,  and 
it  has  since  developed  that  the  freight  charges  were  excessive, 
and  I  now  want  to  make  claim  against  the  carrier  for  reparation. 
Can  I  make  the  claim,  or  must  he  make  the  claim?  If  he  makes 
the  claim,  is  he  obliged  to  refund  me  the  amount  collected?    If 
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I  make  the  claim,  will  the  company  refund  the  amount  to  me 
or  if  they  pay  it  to  the  wholesaler  shown  as  the  shipper,  ana  ne 
refuses  to  turn  it  over  to  me,  what  recourse  do  I  have  / 

In  making  settlement  for  these  shipments  the  wnolesaler 
deducted  freight  charges,  sending  me  the  difference.  If  claims 
?or  reparation  must  be  made  by  the  wholesaler  who  is  shown  as 
the  shipper,  and  he  refuses  to  make  such  claims,  do  I  have  any 
right  to  make  claim  against  him  ? 

Answer-  Under  the  Commission's  findings  in  the  Mis- 
souri Portland  Cement  Company  case,  88  I.  C  C  492,  the  party 
who  bears  or  pays  the  freight  charges  is  entitled  to  recover  as 
reparation  the  difference  between  the  unreasonable  charges  paid 
on  the  shipments  and  charges  found  to  have  been  reasonable 
on  such  shipments.  , 

It  therefore  seems  apparent  from  the  opinions  ot  the 
Commission  in  Richmond  County  Coal  Merchants  Association  vs. 
B  &  0 ,  101  I.  C.  C.  154;  Atlas  Metal  Works  vs.  A.  C.  &  Y.  Ky. 
Co  100  I.  C.  C.  173,  that  recovery  can  be  had  by  you  in  the  event 
that  the  rate  charged  on  the  shipments  in  question  is  found  to 
be  unreasonable  by  the  Commission.  In  the  case  first  referred 
to  above  the  Commission,  on  page  163,  said: 

We  further  find  that  complainants,  Sigmund  Haber,  an  in- 
dividual, Herman  J.  Meyer,  an  individual,  trading  as  Henry  Meyer 
&  Son,  and  Kelsey  &  Vogler,  a  corporation,  made  shipments  as 
described,  paid  and  bore  the  freight  charges  thereon,  and  have 
been  damaged  to  the  extent  that  the  charges  paid  exceeded  those 
which  would  have  accrued  at  the  rates  herein  found  unreasonable, 
and  are  entitled  to  reparation  with  interest.  Frank  Litke,  an 
individual,  presented  proof  that  he  is  the  owner  of  clamis  cover- 
ing shipments  consigned  to  H.  A.  Jantz,  Litke  having  been  the 
owner  of  the  goods  and  having  paid  the  charges,  although  he 
was  a  stranger  to  the  transportation  records,  together  with  proot 
similar  to  that  of  the  above  three  complainants,  and  likewise  en- 
titled to  reparation  with  interest.  These  complainants  should 
comply  with  Rule  V  of  the  Rules  of  Practice. 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  LOWER  FREIGHT  RATES 

Several  industries  in  Pennsylvania  have  found  that  freight 
rates  discriminate  against  them,  and  a  general  movement  is  on 
foot  to  secure  freight  rates  for  Pennsylvania  industry  in  keeping 
with  other  sections  of  the  country.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
taking  of  a  dollar  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  railroads  and  putting 
it  into  our  pocket  makes  any  particular  addition  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  in  itself,  nor  do  we  believe  that  the  railroads  can 
haul  commodities  from  other  states  and  districts  twice  as  tar 
as  they  do  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  same  price  they  are  charging 
shippers  of  Pennsylvania.  ^  xi--    ^  u*  4^^- 

There  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea  about  this  fight  lor 
lower  freight  rates.    In  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  who  are  the 
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leaders  in  this  fight,  a  few  concerns  are  financing  the  fight,  while 
the  great  majority  are  sitting  back  waiting  to  reap  the  result 
ofsomeone's  libon  This  slacker  class  i^"^^^ ?«"t  labJr  thai 
producers  alone,  but  to  the  consumers  of  <=«^  ',  ^Yp^emembered 
mines  it,  and  those  who  transport  it.    It  should  ^e  remembered 

Siat  this  small  group  of  companies  that  ^f  ^^^""^.f  ^«f ff  ,^^^^^ 
fighting  the  battle  for  every  citizen  of  the  state.     Any  coai 

5?era?or  who  will  be  benefited  by  1^ '^^'•K ^^  Wh!;  caus^  is 
does  not  reach  down  in  his  jeans  and  contribute  to  this  cause,  is 
not  worthy  of  association  in  the  industry,  which  might  also  be 
S  of  ^arge  consumers.  The  small  consumer,  labor,  the  carriers 
and  the  pJblk  at  large,  who  do  not  give  it  their  ?«oral  support 
are  certainly  lacking  in  the  qualifications  of  good  citizenship, 
are  ^er^amiy  for  lower  freight  rates  on  forest  products  that  is 
now  being  made  by  a  small  group  of  lumber  manufacturers  like- 
Xe  hasfts  slackers,  and  should  have  the  support  of  a  1  lumber, 
men,  both  wholesale  and  retail,  as  well  as  consumers  and  those 
interested  in  forestry  and  conservation.  i„„hpr 

It  may  be  that  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  coal  and  lumber 
industry  of  Pennsylvania  have  rendered  it  difficult  for  all  those 
interested  in  this  condition  to  aid  in  a  financial  way,  but  with 
raw  material  in  Pennsylvania  to  be  marketed  in  a  market  to  which 
we  are  far  nearer  than  our  competitors,  and  the  transportation 
laws  of  our  country  especially  providing  that  no  carrier  shall 
give  "any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or  advantage  to  any 
particular  person,  company,  firm,  corporation  or  locality,  or  any 
particular  description  of  traffic,"  no  red  blooded  man  is  going 
to  sit  idly  by  and  see  the  industry  of  our  state  ruined,  but  \viil 
unite  with  the  organization  in  his  industry,  and  then  all  industries 
in  Pennsvlvania  should  unite  in  an  organization  that  might  be 
called  the  association  to  Prevent  Discrimination  In  Freight  Rates 
Against  Pennsylvania  Industry. 


PRESERVATIVE  TREATMENT  OF  MINE  TIMBER 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Indiana,  Pa.,  on  July 
16th  Mr  L  D.  Tracey  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa ,  brought  up  the  question  of  preservative  treatment  of  mine 
timber  Mr.  Tracey  is  engaged  in  an  investigation  of  the  merits 
of  preservative  treatment  of  mine  timber.  The  funds  to  support 
this  investigation  are  coming  from  contributions  by  manutac- 
turers  and  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  manufacturers  of 
preservatives,  and  investigation  is  being  made  with  the  U.  b. 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  co- 
operating. If  the  investigation  is  to  be  as  broad  as  it  must  nec- 
essarily be  to  reach  correct  conclusions,  it  must  have  the  financial 
support  of  lumber  manufacturers  and  consumers,  forest  conserva- 
tionists and  the  manufacturers  of  preservatives,  and  those  wish- 
ing to  support  or  to  learn  more  about  this  work  should  communi- 
cate with  Mr.  Tracey,  as  above  indicated. 
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Preservative  treatment  of  timber  is  a  vitally  important 
one  to  manufacturers  and  users  of  forest  products,  and  in  the 
first  place  is  a  conservation  movement.  Considering  weight,  wood 
is  just  as  strong  as  steel  or  cement,  and  with  transportation 
charges  becoming  such  a  great  part  of  the  costs  of  any  product, 
if  a  preservative  treatment  can  be  found  that  will  greatly  length- 
en the  life  of  wood,  which  is  now  an  admitted  fact,  there  are  a 
great  many  places  where  wood  can  be  used,  where  steel  or  con- 
crete have"^  been  used,  and  with  timber  growing  in  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  being  capable  of  reproducing  it- 
self, whereas  steel  and  concrete  are  produced  in  restricted  areas 
and  have  to  be  transported  great  distances,  and  the  further  fact 
that  treated  timber  will  sometimes  last  as  long  as  steel,  and 
longer  in  many  instances,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  preservative  treatment 
should  be  fully  known  by  manufacturers  and  consumers.  If,  by 
the  addition  of  preservative,  wood  can  be  made  to  last  twice  as 
long  as  it  would  without  preservative,  and  the  cost  of  the  pre- 
servative is  less  than  double  the  cost  of  the  two  articles,  plus 
the  cost  of  the  double  installation,  then  it  must  be  admitted  that 
preservative  treatment  has  effected  a  saving,  and  the  investi- 
gation that  is  being  made  by  Mr.  Tracey  is  meant  to  develop  this 
information. 


THE  DOWNTRODDEN  SOUTH 


lit; 
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Exponents  of  the  Southern  states  in  speaking  of  their 
needs,  until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  quite  often  used  the  term 
"The  Downtrodden  South.''  Since  the  advent  of  the  war,  the 
South  occupies  a  different  position,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  has  greatly  added  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole,  and  there  is  certainly  no  defense  for  an  attitude  that 
would  discriminate  against  the  South  in  any  manner.  Someone 
has  said  that  if  the  general  condition  of  the  South  was  fifty 
years  behind  the  North,  the  railroads  of  the  South  were  twenty 
years  ahead  of  the  railroads  of  the  North  in  the  matter  of  taking 
care  of  industry  along  their  line,  and  judging  from  our  study  of 
rates,  we  can  accept  this  as  fact,  but  the  railroads  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, like  Rip  Van  Winkle,  may  awake  some  day  to  find  that 
"they  will  seek  in  vain,  for  the  friends  they  will  never  meet 
again,"  who  have  gone  South  and  located  their  industries  along 
railroads  that  will  give  them  some  consideration.  Predominance 
of  Southerners  in  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  have 
its  effect  on  rate  making,  but  we  believe  that  if  Northern  roads 
were  as  enterprising  as  some  of  the  Southern  ones,  we  would 
have  a  different  rate  structure  in  Pennsylvania,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  hereafter  in  referring  to  the  North  in  rate  matters, 
that  the  term  the  "Poor  Downtrodden  North''  be  used. 
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EVERYTHING  IN  LUMBER 

Reese-Sheriff  Lumber  Company 


WILLIAMSPORT 
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Our  Organization  Is  At  Your  Service 

to  Furnish 

First   Grade— Oak    or   Chestnut    Railroad 

and  Mine  Ties,  Posts,  Mine  Lumber, 

Bill  Timbers,  Telephone  Poles 

~ALSO~ 

Hardwoods,  White  Pine,  Hemlock,  Yellow 

Pine,  Lath,  Shingles  for  Industrial 

Use  and  Yard  Trade 


Right  Quality,  Square  Deal,  low  Prices,  Complete  Stocks 


Your  Inquiries  Solicited 


WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

"On  the  Susquehanna  Trail." 
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PENN  STATE  COLLEGE  ANNOWCES  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

The  third  Portable  Sawmill  Week  of  the  farm  forestry 
department  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  has  been  set  tor 
October  25  to  28,  according  to  an  announcement  by  Frot.  J.  A. 
Ferguson,  head  of  the  department.    The  two  previous    Sawmill 

Weeks"  were  very  successful.  .  ,     .,       .     4.  +t,     „„^4- 

Several  new  features  are  to  be  introduced  at  the  next  • 
demonstration.  Steam  power  units  and  so-called  industrial  units, 
as  well  as  gasoline  engines  and  electric  motors,  are  to  be  used 
in  sawing  lumber.    Instruction  will  be  given  in  sawing  for  grade, 
in  estimating  woodlot  timber  for  forest  products,  and  in  tihng 

and  fitting  saws.  ,      .„.  ,       .„ 

Experts  in  many  lines  of  logging  and  milling  work  will 
be  at  the  college  at  that  time  to  assist  in  making  the  demon- 
stration interesting  and  instructive.  The  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  will  have  a  representative  on  hand  to 
give  instructions  on  proper  methods  of  installing  and  maintaining 
safeguards  on  portable  sawmills. 

PRESENT  FREIGHT  RATE  THEORY  A  MENACE  TO  OUR 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE. 

The  fact  that  rate  making  has  not  been  based  on  any  fixed 
set  of  rules,  that  may  be  applied  generally,  has  led  to  a  constantly 
growing  controversy  among  different  groups  of  shippers. 

A  few  years  ago  Pennsylvania  was  a  leading  industrial  state, 
but  a  change  in  the  theory  of  rates  has  been,  and  is  reducing  this 
lead  by  great  amounts.  This  theory  maintains  in  the  case  ot  the 
coal  industry,  that  the  coal  producer  in  West  Virginia,  Kentucky 
and  similar  territory  should  have  equal  freight  rates  with  coal 
producers  in  Pennsylvania  for  shipments  going  to  the  Lake  and 
New  England  districts.  Working  on  this  theory  it  would  seem 
the  same  might  be  extended  to  coal  producers  m  Mississippi  and 

^  The  coal  industry  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  built  up  through 
the  expenditure  of  great  sums  of  money  and  the  coal  fields  ot 
Pennsylvania  are  plenty  large  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  fields 
they  were  supplying  for  fifty  to  seventy-five  years,  before  the 
freight  adjustment  was  made,  so  there  was  no  justification  tor 
granting  a  lower  rate  on  this  account,  but  other  fidds  with  un- 
mined  coal  nearly  double  the  distance  from  the  Pennsy  vania 
markets  have  secured  freight  rates  equal  with  Pennsylvania 
markets  to  the  Lake  and  New  England  districts,  and  which,  ^ylth 
cheaper  labor,  have  begun  what  will  soon  be  a  complete  ruina- 
tion of  the  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  .  .,  ^  •  1,+  ^„f^« 
The  railroad  commissions  in  granting  similar  freight  rates 
for  long  and  short  hauls,  when  the  needs  of  the  market  can  be 
supplied  from  the  short  haul  district,  are  establishing  a  principle 
that  will  reduce  by  half  the  efficiency  of  our  railroads  during 
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C.  A.  SEEDS  AND  COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS   AND   JOBBERS 


MINE  TIES 

PIT 


AND  LUMBER 


BIRMINGHAM,  PENNA 

HUNTINGDON    COUNTY 


Bell  Phone,  Tyrone  246-R2 


EMPLOYERS 

Be  Protected! 

Our  Compensation  Policy  Saves  You  Money, 
due  to  a  substantial  return  premium,  also  pro- 
vides  protection  to  employer  or  owner  should  he  per- 
sonally meet  with  accident.  Insure  with  us— -it  will 
pay  you  to  do  so. 

Write  for  rates  TODAY. 

Penna.  Threshermen  &  Farmers'  Mut.  Cas.  hs.  Ca 

311  Mechanics'  Trust  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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peace  times,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  materials  will  have 
to  be  hauled  twice  as  far,  with  its  consequent  i^f 'eased  wear  and 
tear  on  rollini^-  stock,  and  in  times  of  stress,  such  as  the  late  war, 
om'  r  "llroads  will  fall  down  in  their  task  of  meeting  the  trans- 
nortation  ne^ds  of  the  country.  A  rate  theory  that  permits  the 
haufng  of  material  forty  per  cent,  farther  than  is  necessary  just 
decreases  the  eihciency  and  earnings  of  the  railroads  bj^the  same 
amount,  and  destroys  one  of  the  greatest  essentials  for  our  Na- 
tional Defense,  for  once  industry  is  built  along  the  line  of  a 
freight  rate  structure,  producing  districts,  such  as  Pennsylvania, 
cannot  be  maintained  at  present  freight  rates,  where  the  stand- 
ard of  living  and  the  cost  of  production  are  higher,  and  these 
plants  will  naturally  be  abandoned  and  the  money  invested  in 
them'  will  become  a  total  loss,  and  when  they  are  reopened,  as 
thev  uHimatelv  will,  the  cost  will  be  greater  than  m  the  original 
operation,  and'in  the  case  of  the  mines,  the  tonnage  to  be  recov- 
e?ed  will  in  many  cases  be  only  half,  while  on  the  other  hand  if 
the  vate  theorv  is  applied  to  districts  farther  south  whei;e  raw 
material  and  labor  are  cheaper,  it  will  ruin  the  West  \irgmia  and 
Kentucky  fields,  and  continue  the  cycle  of  ruination. 

The  fact  that  New  England  capital  has  invested  heavily  in 
cou+hern  coal  fields  is  not  sufficient  argument  for  ruining  the 
Sstrv  ot  Pennsylvania,  nor  for  crippling  the  transportation 
svstem'of  the  country  by  the  granting  of  similar  rates  for  hauls 
fortv  oer  cent,  greater  than  territories  that  could  supply  the 
Sade,  when  it  is  certain  that  this  difference  in  freight  charges 
will  ruin  the  industry  in  Pennsylvania  with  the  great  loss  that 
will  naturally  follow,  and  at  the  same  time  m.ake  permanent  this 
^ng  haul,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  once  Pennsylvania 
mltistry  s  ruined,  new  rate  decisions,  which  may  be  brought 
about  within  one  year's  time,  may  reverse  the  rate  charge  when 
mines  in  Pennsylvania  have  been  abandoned  and  cannot  be  re- 
opened, even  though  Pennsylvania  industry  were  given  the 
advantage  of  its  geographical  location. 


CONSERVATIONISTS  ON  THE  WRONG  TRACK 

Those  who  have  been  interested  in  forest  conservation  in 
the  past  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their  time  complaining  about 
the  practice  of  the  wasteful  lumberman,  whose  principal  desue, 
thev  say,  is  to  go  out  and  destroy  the  forests,  taking  the  few 
trees  that  will -bring  a  profit  and  destroying  the  many  trees  not 
ready  for  market  that  may  come  in  his  way. 

Conservation,  in  its  best  sense,  can  only  mean  the  wise 
use  of  our  resources.  Forest  conservation  in  Pennsylvania  today 
might  be  defined  as  the  business  of  growing  trees  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  Pennsylvania's  Railroads. 

So  long  as  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania  maintain  pro- 
hibitive freight  rates  on  forest  products  grown  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  permit  lumber  industry  from  outside  districts  where  cheap 
virgin  timber  and  cheap  labor  are  available  to  ship  into  Pennsyi- 
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ilndo^Sr  to  make  his  contribution  direct  to  the  railroads,  and 

there  would  be  no  illusions  about  it. 

NOTICE  TO  SHIPPERS  ON  THE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  New  York  Cent  1  R^^^^^^^^^ 
romninv  that  thev  will  send  a  representative  to  discuss  the  ques 
Son  off rdght  rates  on  forest  products  originating  on  their  lines 

Lumber  manufacturers  or  consumers  shipping  or  receiving 
r^rnd nets  from  the  New  York  Central  should  advise  the  Associa- 

EE«otSdrsS«^^Snff^ 

So?£"rr4rciie'iM9So^ 

the   meeting.      Correspondence   can   be   directed    to   Ralph   A. 
Smith,  Secretary,  Tyrone,  Pa.         

THF   NEXT  MEETING   OF  THE   ASSOCIATION   WILL   BE 
THE   NEXi    M^t-i^  ^^  g^^^g  COLLEGE,  PA. 

TVi^  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  State 
n  u  p/nn  October  28th  during  their  annual  Sawmill  Week. 
^Kr^rram  ?o?  thLs^m^^^^^^^^  been  definitely  arranged. 

Kuf  H  STnedalize  on  standardization ;  methods  of  manuf ac- 
turV  stSLe'^and  use  of  mine  timber;  preservative  treatment; 
fSht  rates  and  their  relation  to  forestry  and  lumbering,  with  a 
genfraVdtcussfon  of.  the  problems  of  /he  lumbe^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ponn^ivlvflTiia     The  program  with  hst  of  speakerb  lor  inib  meet 
TnTwm 'appear  in  tVe  0?tober  Bulletin.    It  is  P-f  u^^^^^^^^ 
Kio  fViaf  committees  on  standardization  of  mine  timoers  nave 
tieir  rtommSatlons  in  such  shape  that  they  may  be  ratified 
and  made  permanent  at  this  meeting. 

HOLDUP  MEN  ADOPT  NEW  RULES 

Hereafter  when  a  gunman  confronts  you  with  his  pistol, 
von  must  no?  thTow  up  vour  hands,  but  instead  you  must  keep 
them  down  ill  the  J  natural  position;  you  must  also  keep  your 
S  at  ts  natural  pitch,  nor  must  you  change  your  facial  ex- 
o?essioi  TMngs  have  changed  in  the  underworld  and  painless 
PxSSon  can  only  be  had  by  obeying  the  rules. 

As  society  advances  we  will  have  less  bloodshed,  and  those 
•  1,  Iw^+nkP  things  bv  force,  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  will  in- 
stead use  tLlorce  of  well  organized  political  or  financial  groups. 
£  win  have  special  laws  enacted,  by  which  they  can  force  the 
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EVERETT  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 
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Mine  Ties,  Pit  Posts,  Mine  Rails, 


Mine  Car  Plank  and  Oak  Lumber 

for  Mine  Use. 


Your  business  handled  through  us  Will  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  and  experience 
gained  in  thirty  years  of  manufacturing 

Railroad,  Mine  and  Industrial  Lumber 

Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  are  in  the 
market  either  to  buy  or  sell. 

Main  Office,  Mills  and  Loading  Yards 

EVERETT,  PENNA. 


**On  the  Lincoln  Highway 
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Pine  Department  and  Branch  Sales  Office 
411  Lyceum  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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unorKanized  and  undefended  individual  to  hand  over  his  cash. 
The  IxSrtioner  of  today  was  the  gunman  of  yesterdaj^and^^^ 
societv  advances,  the  tendency  will  grow  to  take  a  little  trom 
manv  individuals'  rather  than  all  that  one  individual  has.  The 
Sg  of  things  by  force,  be  it  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  through 
aws'made  by  fpecfal  interests,  by  Powerful  potical  or  finan^^^^^ 
o-rouos  or  sharp  practices  among  individuals,  is  all  m  the  same 
dass  and  the  holdup  man  who  kills  his  victim  with  a  gun,  thereby 

elfminaJSig  all  poss%ty  of  getting  ^"y^hi^g  ^J^^.^™  ^^^ 
future,  is  a  back  number  and  will  soon  be  a  thing  ot  the  past. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  puts  a  tentative  value 
on  the  Ford  Railroads  of  eleven  million  dollars,  but  attorneys  tor 
the  carriers  seek  to  have  this  increased  to  twenty-three  million, 
or  dSe  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Commission.  The  government 
has  prescribed  a  rate  of  interest  that  railroads  may  earn  on  their 
capitKtionrand  permit  carriers  to  capitalize  according  to  va- 
uations,  and  then  provide  that  charges  may  be  made  for  trans- 
por  aSn  to  meet  the  prescribed  interest  yield  on  the  capitaliza- 
tion. We  know  nothing  of  the  merits  or  dements  of  the  claims 
of  the  carriers  in  this  instance,  but  merely  use  this  illustration 
to  show  that  if  the  carriers  can  establish  the  va  nations  proposed, 
they  cin  double  the  rates,  and  once  this  valuation  is  accepted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  rates  are  made  accord- 
ingly and  a  "holdup"  may  be  perpetrated  "without  bloodshed. 

Increased  valuation  with  increased  capitalization  is  the 
weanon  of  the  Public  Service  Corporations,  who  are  allowed  to 
mak^charges  sufficient  to  yield  income  fixed  by  the  government 
Si  the^r  capital,  while  other  corporations  and  individuals,  whose 
services  a?e  just  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  are  sub- 
iected  to  heavy  fines  and  their  officers  are  put  in  jail,  if  they  fix 
nrices  sufficient  to  guarantee  them  the  same  income  on  their 
pnnital  stock  and  these  same  individuals  and  corporations  may 
X  theKrofit  taken  away  by  rulings  of  Public  Service  Com- 
missions or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  allowing  these 
pSc  Service  Corporations  to  make  freight  rates  that  discrimi- 
nate against  them,  as  is  the  case  in  Pennsylvania  today. 

To  the  average  man,  who  ultimately  pays  the  excess  freight 
or  other  charges  of  Public  Service  Corporations— the  general 
Dublic— the  processes  of  increasing  valuation  are  as  little  un- 
derstood or  realized  as  the  planning  of  the  criminal  who  holds 
him  u^at  night,  and  some  means  should  be  found  whereby  the 
nublic  may  know  more  about  it  before  permission  is  granted  to 
FncreasT  valuation,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  cause  of  dis- 
like for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  be  found  in 
their  objections  to  the  increase  valuation  process. 

Pennsylvania  industry  is  being  rapidly  ruined  by  discrimi- 
natory freight  rates,  and  a  remedy  cannot  be  had  unless  all  in- 
dustries and  citizens  generally  unite  in  a  common  effort  to  secure 

their  rights. 
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MINIMUM  WEIGHTS  ON  MINE  TIMBER. 

In  the  attempts  that  are  now  being  made  to  secure  lower 
freight  rates  on  mine  timber  and  forest  products  generally,  the 
question  of  minimum  carload  weights  on  forest  products  has 
much  to  do  with  the  charges  of  transportation.  It  is  obvious  that 
if  the  railroads  have  to  transport  a  car,  their  expenses  will  be 
decreased  if  cars  are  loaded  nearer  their  maximum  capacity,  both 
as  regards  volume  and  weight.  At  the  present  the  minimum 
weight  on  bituminous  mine  timber  is  40,000  pounds,  but  average 
shipments  are  found  to  run  more  than  60,000  pounds,  while  aver- 
age shipments  for  anthracite  mine  timber  will  run  about  66,000 
pounds.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  these  minimum  weights 
could  be  increased  considerably. 

Expression  of  opinion  has  been  asked  from  shippers  and 
consumers  of  mine  timber  as  to  what,  if  any,  change  should  be 
made  in  minimum  carload  weights,  as  the  proposed  rate  adjust- 
ment will  be  governed  to  a  great  extent  by  minimum  carload 
weights.  Comment  may  be  addressed  to  the  Association  at 
Tyrone,  Pa. 

OUTLETS  FOR  SHORT-LENGTH  SOFTWOOD  LUMBER. 

The  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  has  just  issued  a  60-page  pamphlet  dealing  with  the 
use  of  short-length  softwoods  and  giving  a  list  of  forty  ot  the 
principal  industries  that  buy  these  lengths  with  instructions  and 
specifications  for  their  manufacture,  giving  kinds  of  lumber  best 
suited  for  each  use  with  amounts  used  by  each  industry.  The  list 
includes  refrigerators,  ice  cream  cabinets,  automobile  crating, 
coffins,  caskets,  agricultural  implements,  toys,  box  and  crate 
manufacturers,  railway  cars,  woodenware,  stepladders,  washing 
machines  and  a  great  list  of  other  articles  with  a  list  of  associa- 
tions whose  members  use  these  products. 

The  pamphlet  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  information  for  mar- 
keting waste  products,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  ten  cents  per  copy. 

MEET  DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE  OF  THE  PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 

In  our  attempts  to  secure  equal  freight  rates  with  competi- 
tive shippers  from  outside  of  Pennsylvania  to  points  within  Penn- 
sylvania we  have  had  to  take  up  various  problems,  as  our  Associ- 
ation members  manufacture  and  ship  a  great  variety  of  forest 
products  We  complained  of  discriminatory  rates  on  hard  coal 
Drops  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the  company  sent  rep- 
resentatives to  meet  with  us  and  discuss  the  situation.  We  cited 
many  cases  where  discrimination  was  clearly  shown,  one  compari- 
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son  of  which  was  a  shipment  of  hard  coal  props  from  Beaver  Dam, 
Maryland,  to  West  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  a  distance  of  326  miles,  for  a 
rate  of  $3.70  as  compared  to  a  rate  of  $4.10  for  a  haul  of  147  miles 
from  a  Pennsylvania  point.  Dr.  Jekyll  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, with  much  argument  and  voluminous  examples,  m  which  he 
cited  precedent  and  scriptural  authority  for  this  difference  in 
rates,  proceeded  to  explain  it  all,  and  did  so  to  his  entire  satisfac- 
tion, stating  that  although  their  position  was  righteous  in  every 
particular,  they  would  proceed  to  study  the  situation,  that  per- 
chance they  might  find  some  loophole  from  which  they  could 
deviate  from  the  rigid  rules  of  rate  making  to  help  the  shippers, 
who  are  admittedly  in  a  bad  way,  and  after  many  weeks  of  dili- 
erent  search  by  a  great  corps  of  assistants  and  experts,  we  were 
advised  that  these  laws  of  the  "Medes  and  Persians"  changeth 
not,  and  notwithstanding  their  great  desire  to  give  us  relief  there 
was  no  loophole  by  which  they  could  do  it. 

Having  learned  of  their  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  rate 
making  and  their  steadfastness  in  adhering  to  them,  there  was 
much  sadness  in  the  camps  of  the  lumbermen,  with  visions  of 
having  to  take  up  their  abode  south  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  hne, 
but  in  pondering  the  fates  and  searching  for  some  measure  of 
relief,  we  discovered  that  shippers  of  mine  timber  to  the  bitu- 
minous coal  districts  of  Pennsylvania  from  Pennsylvania  points 
had  a  longer  haul  than  shippers  from  the  south  and  these  south- 
ern shippers  were  enjoying  much  lower  rates  than  Pennsylvania 
shippers,  so  we  proceeded  to  ask  that  these  unalterable  laws  of 
rate  making  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  be  applied  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Penna.  Lumber  &  Post  Co 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers  of 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Specializing 

LOCUST  POSTS— MINE  MATERIAL 

Hyndman,  Pa. 
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WANTED 


AND 


FOR  SALE 

DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements  will  be  in- 
serted in  this  department  at  the 
tollowing  rates: 

25c    per    line   for    one    Issue. 

45c  per  Une  for  two   issues. 

60c  per  line  for  three   issues. 

75c   per  line  for  four  issues. 

Seven  words  of  ordinary  length 
makra  line.  Count  in  signature 
^address.  Heading  counts  as 
?wo  l^es  No  extra  charge  for 
piper  containing  advertisement 
cSny  must  be  m  this  office  not 
Sler  Oian  25th  of  month  pre- 
ceding issue. 


Timber  For  Sale 


A  sixty  (60)  acre  tract  of  timber- 
land  estimated  to  cut  more  than  one 
million  feet  (new  estimate  now  beinp 
made?  located  in  Graham  Township. 
Sta?fieir5ounty.  Pa.  2^,  -^1-^/-,"^ 
NYC.  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads 
«t'  Bigler  Pa.  Oalc,  Hemlock.  Pine 
and  hlrdwo^s.  Public  road  through 
^erty^     Favorable   logging   .md^U^ 

^arUculars   wrft^  MRs"  FANNIK  GRA- 
HAM,    Wallaceton,    Pa. 


Wood  Working  Machinery 
For  Sale 


J 


We  are  discontinuing  a  stationary  water 
drh-en  sawmill  and  wlU  not  refuse  'jny  fair 
offer  for  the  machinery  which  is  In  pood 
Condition.  If  interested,  write  to  R.  T.  Barnes 
Lumber   Company,   Portland,    1  a. 


Timber  Land  Wanted 

Timberland  wanted  to  cut  more  than 
l.^^O  feet  of  oak    su  table  for  lum 
beV    or    railroad    material.  ,„f^^^y^^sT 
and  full  particulars  to  A-ioi.   l<UK^.»i 
PRODUCES    BULT.ETIN. 

Lumber  For  Sale 

Lecontes   Mills,   Pa.  

PiittinR   orders   wanted    for   telephone 
po^s"^hfwn  railroad  -d  -me  t  -^^^^ 
mine  props.     O.   B.    bMiin, 
Pa.,  R    D-  No.   4. 


Saw  Mill  and   (2  line)   Steam 
Skidding  Equipment 


-Twenty  horse  POwer  Farquhar  centej^  or.-k 
englne  and  boiler  on  wheels.        No.  2  America 
Sawmill    with    three    '»ead    bio  ks         o    .a 

'c'ne..    p.mey»    and   chains.     Has   been   used 
In  takine  lumber  from  swamp. 

GEORGE   M.   ItOUECKK.  Linos vlllc.  Ta. 


We  Buy 

Oak,  Pine,  Chestnut, 
Hardwoods,  Car  Lum- 
ber, Switch  Ties,  Car 
Stakes,  Bridge  Ties, 
Cross  Ties,  Dock  Tim- 
bers. 

Piling  40  to  70  ft.  in  Length 

Mill  men  are  invited  to 
submit  lists  of  stocks  on 
hand  and  kind  of  cutting 
desired. 

S.  P.  BOWERS  CO. 

1505  Race  Street,   Philadelphia 

149  Broadway,  NewYork 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
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Farquhar  Sawmills  are  distinctly  profitable.  They  meet  every  'equ^m^nt 
nf  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.  They  are  correctly  designed— 
strongly  and  substantially  built  and  may  be   depended  upon   to   cut   accurate 

lumber.  o      •        # 

Built  in  sizes  suitable  for  tractor  or  steam  power.    Log  Beam  Carriage  lor 

light    slender  logs' Head  Block  Carriage  for  sUndard  \^- "f-^^Wo  ,ks ''  Ask 

dogs.    Power  Receder— Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Actmg  Set  Works.     ASK 

for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable.     It 

delivers  a  st^eady   stream  of  power   all   day   long.     May  be  used  detached  or 

mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See  Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Parouhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are   of  the  open  bottom,  water  front  type. 

They  are  efficient'e^sily  fired  with  coal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 

Farauhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 
simila^type  Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawmiU-and 
on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

TV.P  Farnuhar  Cornish  or  "Slab  Burner"  Boiler  is  of  the  return  flue,  wood 
u  '  ZllTLf^^nlcer^^^  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  which  makes  it 
c™n!enrior\^'n^?^^^  Supplies' abundant    hot,    dry    steam    for 

snappy  power. 

Write  for  Bul- 
letin No.  425 
which  i  J  1  u  s- 
t  r  a  t  e  s  and 
describes  the 
depend  able 
Farquhar  Line 
0  f  Engines 
and   Boilers. 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  Umiied 

U.  S.  A 


Box  604       YORK,  PA. 
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Huber  Tractor 


YOU  GET  THE 


Maximum  Amount  of  Power 


AT 


Minimum  Cost 


The  Huber  Mfg.  Co. 
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PUBLISHEl>  BY  THE 

Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association,  Inc. 

AT  TYRONE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


THIS  IS  YOUR  INVITATION  TO  ATTEND  PORTABLE  SAW 

MILL  WEEK  AND  PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS 

MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

Pennsylvania  State  College  will  hold  their  Portable  Saw 
Mill  Week  on  October  25th  to  28th,  and  they  have  set  apart 
October  28th  as  a  day  in  which  the  program  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association. 
The  Portable  Saw  Mill  Week  was  the  beginning  of  an  education- 
al program  that  will  be  of  much  value  to  timber  conservation, 
the  lumber  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer,  and  its  value  is  so 
well  recognized  that  it  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  edu- 
cational program  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  as  well  as  other 
colleges  throughout  the  country. 

[Continued  on  Page  Fioe] 
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American  Saw  Mill  Machinery 


"EMPIRE"  BOLTER—The  best  Bolter  made  for  handling  small 
logs.  Accurate  set  works.  Quick  acting  dogs.  Variable  feed.  Roller 
gauge. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS— Made  in  four  sizes  to  suit  every  con- 
dition of  power  and  class  of  work. 


NUMBERS  1  AND  2  SAW  MILLS  are  the  finest  tractor  mills 
made.  Furnished  with  babbitted  or  ball  bearings  for  mandrel;  also 
with  babbitted  or  roller  bearings  for  trucks.  Connected  mandrel 
boxes  insure  perfect  alignment  and  cool  operation. 


Gang   Edgers   made  in  three  sizes  to  suit 
any  installation. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  25  describing  everything  for  the  saw  mill 
plant. 

American  Saw  Mill  Machinery  Company 

HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 


Waukesha  Mode^'EUV' 
Portable  Saw  Mill  Power 
Unit  operated  by  Everitt 
Hardwood  Lumber  Co.y 
Everitt^    Pennsy ha nia 


Waukesha  ^^Ricardo 
Head''  Power  Unit 
driving  50-inch  saw 
and  cutting  green  hard 
wood  of  all  kinds  up 
to   24'inch  diameter. 


See  these  Portable  Saw  Mill 
Waukesha  "^Rlcardo  Head" 
Power  Units  daring^  Portable 
Saw  MUl  Week  at  the  State 
College,  Oct  25th  to  29th. 


IN  DV  ST  REAL    EQUIPMENT   DIVISION 

WAUKESHA     MOTOR     COMPANY 

WAUKESHA  972  St.  Paul  Ave., WISCONSIN 

Builders    of    Heavy     Duty    Industrial    Engines    for     Ooer     Twenty     Year* 

(a) 


% 

h 
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The  FRICK  ''Tractor  Special" 

No.  00  SAW  MILL 


The  only  light  Saw  Mill  on  the  market  equipped  regular- 
ly with  Timken  Roller  Mandrel  Bearings,  pressed  steel  Head- 
blocks  and  ells  with  separate  adjustable  racks. 

A  low  priced,  powerful,  speedy  mill,  fully  equipped  for  use 
with  Fordson  and  larger  power  units. 


« 


THE  FRICK  TIE  MILL 

All  sizes  of  Mills  built  Uy  us  are  equipped   with   Timken 
Roller  Mandrel  Bearings. 

We  manufacture  Saw  Mills  and  Portable  Engines  in  sizes 

to  meet  your  requirements. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 

FRICK  COMPANY,  Inc., 

WAYNESBORO,  PA. 


75  S.  10th  St..  Harrbburg,  Pa. 


821  Behan  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Prior  &  Salada  BIdg.,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


(b) 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  BITUMINOUS  MINE  TIMBER 

This  Association  has  been  attempting  for  about  a  year  to  se- 
cure a  standard  for  the  manufacture  of  mine  timber  in  both  bitu- 
minous and  anthracite  mines.  The  anthracite  standardization 
work  has  not  progressed  very  far,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  standard 
can  be  adopted  for  bituminous  mine  timbers  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  to  be  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  on  Octo- 
ber 28th,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  Standardization 
Committee  on  October  8th,  the  recommendations  set  forth  below 
were  adopted.  This  will  be  submitted  to  members  of  the  General 
Standardization  Committee  composed  of  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  the  mining  companies,  as  well  as  the  Standardization 
Committee  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Standardization  Committee  of  the  American  Mining  Con- 
gress, who  are  co-operating. 

The  standardization  proposed  only  takes  into  consideration 
mine  props,  mine  ties,  cross  bars,  railroad  ties,  and  mine  car  lum- 
ber used  about  the  mines,  and  will  take  up  later  the  standardiza- 
tion of  other  timbers.  In  the  matter  of  standardization  of  rail- 
road ties,  the  Association  has  adopted  the  standard  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Engineering  Association  as  revised  for  1926,  and 
in  the  matter  of  mine  car  lumber  they  have  adopted  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  National  Hardwood  Lumber  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. In  the  matter  of  standard  mine  props  and  ties,  we 
have  found  that  while  a  great  many  companies  are  using  ma- 
terial of  a  uniform  size,  there  are  some  who  hold  that  these  sizes 
cannot  be  adapted  to  their  mining  conditions,  and  instead  of  pro- 
viding a  standard  that  the  majority  will  accept,  our  Committee 
has  felt  that  standardization  should  be  fixed  for  all  the  sizes  now 
used,  so  that  those  desiring  timber  of  different  sizes  may  secure 
the  sizes  required,  and  the  manufacturer  may  know  the  different 
sizes  required.  In  order  that  there  may  be  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  different  sizes,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 


'  *  *  > .' 


give  mine  props  not  only  their  common  name,  but  a  grade  num- 
ber, and  four  grades  have  been  designated.  Grade  No.  1  to  con- 
sist of  split  props  and  to  be  the  lowest  grade,  and  being  a  prop 
that  is  only  used  by  a  few  people ;  Grade  No.  2  being  the  stand- 
ard prop  which  will  accept  split  props,  but  requires  all  round 
props  as  manufactured  in  the  woods  between  given  sizes,  and 
which  is  the  most  commonly  used  prop  in  the  bituminous  mines ; 
Grade  No.  3,  or  special  props,  will  accept  split  props  and  round 
props  between  given  sizes  the  same  as  standard  props,  but  takes 
a  25  %  larger  prop ;  and  Grade  No.  4,  which  we  have  designated 
as  an  all  round  prop,  and  is  provided  in  several  sizes  for  each 
length,  with  small  end  diameter  increasing  one-fourth  inch  for 
each  prop.  The  sizes  and  description  for  these  props  are  as 
follows : 

GENERAL.  The  purpose  of  these  specifications  is  to  describe 
the  general  requirements  of  mine  props  for  the  use  of 
(here  name  Company). 

MATERIAL.  The  following  kinds  of  wood  are  suitable  for  mine 
props:  Oak,  Locust,  Birch  (except  Gray  Birch),  Wild  Black 
Cherry,  Hickory,  Maple  (except  Silver  Maple),  Black  Wal- 
nut, Elm,  Ash,  Beech,  Sycamore,  Sassafras,  Butternut.  Jack 
Pine  and  Hemlock  will  be  accepted  in  amounts  not  exceed- 
ing 5%  of  each  on  an  order,  providing  the  small  end  diame- 
ter is  25%  greater  than  for  hardwoods. 

Soft  woods,  such  as  Aspen,  Cucumber,  Basswood,  Linn, 
Buckeye,  Poplar,  Willow,  Spruce,  White  Cedar,  White  Pine, 
Alpine  and  Balsam  Fir,  etc.,  are  not  acceptable. 

Other  woods  will  be  accepted  only  when  specially  or- 
dered. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS.  Props  shall  be  free  from  de- 
fects that  may  impair  their  strength  or  durability  as  props ; 
such  as  decay,  large  splits,  large  or  numerous  holes,  breaks 
or  excessive  crooks.  They  shall  maintain  their  thickness 
throughout.  Props  with  large  end  diameter  100%  greater 
than  small  end  will  be  rejected. 

MANUFACTURE.  Props  shall  be  well  manufactured  from 
sound  wood,  all  knots  to  be  closely  trimmed  and  ends  to  be 
cut  square. 

DIMENSIONS.  Props  to  be  cut  to  length  specified.  The  length 
of  props  will  not  be  averaged.  All  diameter  measurements 
to  be  exclusive  of  bark  at  small  end  of  prop.  The  diameter 
of  props  will  not  be  averaged.  Props  more  than  1  inch  over 
or  1  inch  under  specified  length  may  be  rejected. 
Props  shall  have  the  following  dimensions : 
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Where  a  product  requires  more  expense  to  manufacture  and 
deliver,  or  with  products  having  a  higher  value,  grades  are 
wholly  useless  unless  the  difference  is  reflected  in  price;  and 
while  standardization  may  not  be  related  to  price  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  hand  if  the  customer  pays  the  same  price  for 
one  product  as  for  another,  he  is  putting  a  premium  on  the  lowest 
grade,  and  we  feel  that  these  four  grades  of  props  should  be 
priced  as  follows:  Taking  Grade  No.  1  at  100%,  Grade  No.  2 
should  be  110%,  Grade  No.  3  should  be  135%,  and  Grade  No.  4 
should  be  150%,  for  all  round  props  corresponding  in  size  with 
the  round  props  in  the  standard  specifications  for  the  length 
specified,  with  price  increasing  according  to  increased  volume  of 
larger  sizes,  the  difference  between  the  price  of  Grade  No.  1, 
which  is  an  all  split  prop,  and  Grade  No.  2,  or  standard  props, 


does  not  fully  reflect  the  difference  in  value,  which  should  be 
about  15%  greater,  but  the  fact  that  these  props  need  not  be  sep- 
arated in  manufacturing  or  shipping  makes  a  saving  in  expense 
that  should  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  of  this  size  prop,  and 
the  special  prop  takes  increased  size  for  both  round  and  split 
props  corresponding  to  the  difference  in  the  standard,  while  in 
the  case  of  round  props  it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to 
go  through  his  timber,  making  his  roads,  and  pick  out  only  such 
trees  as  will. make  round  props,  while  those  parts  of  trees  that 
have  to  be  split  must  be  either  wasted  in  the  operation  or  manu- 
factured into  some  other  product  which  may  require  the  pur- 
chase of  a  mill,  or  waste  of  considerable  timber,  and  with  the 
well-known  fact  that  if  all  mine  timber  consumers  insisted  on 
having  round  props  the  timber  supply  would  only  last  a  short 
time,  it  is  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  get  much  higher 
prices  for  the  round  than  for  the  split  props.  The  Association 
does  not  attempt  to  say  what  the  price  should  be,  but  it  is  felt 
that  prices  should  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  value  and 
cost  of  production. 

Specifications  for  Mine  Ties 
GENERAL.    The  purpose  of  these  specifications  is  to  describe 

the  general  requirements  of  mine  ties  for  use  of 

(here  name  Company). 
MATERIAL.    The  following  kinds  of  wood  are  suitable  for  mine 
ties  for  use  without  preservative  treatment:     White  Oak, 
Chestnut   Oak   or   Rock   Oak,   Black   Walnut,   Wild   Black 
Cherry,   Black  Locust,   Chestnut,  Red  Mulberry  and  Sas- 

saf ras 

The  following  kinds  of  wood  are  suitable  for  use  for 
mine  ties  with  preservative  treatment,  or  where  tie  will  be 
worn  out  before  they  decay:  Red  Oaks,  Beech,  Birches, 
Cherry,  Maples,  Hickories,  Elms,  Butternut,  Gums,  Ash  and 

Honey  Locust.  ,       ,        ,  .  n 

Other  woods  will  be  accepted  only  when  specially  or- 

dered. 

PHYSICAL  REQUIREMENTS.  Ties  shall  be  free  from  defects 
that  may  impair  their  durability  as  ties ;  such  as  decay,  large 
splits,  large  or  numerous  holes,  large  shakes. 

MANUFACTURE.  Ties  shall  be  well  manufactured,  straight, 
well  hewed  or  sawed,  cut  square  at  the  ends,  have  top  and 
bottom  parallel  and  ties  for  preservative  treatment  shall 
have  bark  entirely  removed. 

DIMENSIONS.  Ties  shall  be  of  the  length  specified  in  the  order. 
Dimensions  will  not  be  averaged.  Ties  will  be  graded  by 
their  thickness  and  width,  thus :  a  3"x5"  pole  tie  shall  be 
made  from  a  stick  not  less  than  5"  in  diameter  at  the  small 
end,  exclusive  of  bark ;  a  4"x5"  pole  tie  shall  be  made  from  a 
stick  not  less  than  5"  in  diameter ;  a  4"x6"  po  e  tie  from  a 
stick  not  less  than  6"  in  diameter;  a  5"x6"  pole  tie  from  a 
stick  not  less  than  6"  in  diameter;  a  5;'x7"  pole  tie  shall  be 
made  from  a  stick  not  less  than  7"  in  diameter ;  a  6"x8"  pole 


tie  shall  be  made  from  a  stick  not  less  than  8"  in  diameter. 

Square  sawh  ties  shall  be  full  thickness  and  width,  with 

wane  not  exceeding  V2"  on  the  corners.         ^„,„„^„„:„„  the 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  "l«^f,/^^.  ^^e  fchldule 
manufacture  of  a  better  grade  of  mme  ties  that  a  price  scr^^^^^^^ 

be  arranged  according  to  the  size  and  value  «^,7"^«"^^"PS|and 
mine  ties,  and  that  all  square  sawn  ties  be  sold  by  the  thousand 
board  feet,  inasmuch  as  the  process  of  manufacture  s  identical 
with  that  of  lumber.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  ties  wi  1  be 
greatly  increased  if  all  ties  must  be  cut  to  exact  specifications 
Ind  as  there  must  certainly  be  temporary  uses  for  ties  having 
smaller  faces  than  others,  and  those  of  species  of  wood  not  as 
durable  as  others  should  be  graded  and  classed  differently,  and 
value  should  be  reflected  in  price. 

^^t•o^^ha^s 

rrn<*qhars  shall  be  of  Birch  (Sugar  and  Yellow),  Sugar 
Mapl?Yellow  or  Pitch  PiSe.  Ash,  Elm,  Oak,  Beech,  Norway  Pine 
or  Red  MaS,  and  shall  be  free  from  defects  that  may  impair 
thpir  strength  or  durability  as  crossbars.  . 

Crossbars  will  be  graded  by  their  thickness  and  Avidth,  thus: 
a  6"x8"  crossbar  shall  not  be  made  from  a  stick  having  a  diam- 
«.tpr  at  the  small  end  of  less  than  8"  exclusive  of  bark. 
"'"'  Cros^sbar"  sUS  be  well  manufactured,  strmght  well  hewn 
or  sawn,  cut  square  at  both  ends,  have  top  and  bottom  parallel 
and  crossbars  for  preservative  treatment  shall  have  bark  en- 

tirely  remove^^^.^^  of  the  Committee  on  Standardization  to  adopt 
a  standard  for  bituminous  mine  timbers  at  the  meeting  at  State 
College  on  October  28th,  and  all  lumber  manufacturers  and  con- 
sumers interested  in  fixing  a  standard  for  mine  timbers  should 
send  their  suggestions  to  the  Association  at  Tyrone,  Pa.,  and  if 
possible  attend  the  meeting  at  State  College. 

THIS  IS  YOUR  INVITATION  TO  ATTEND  MEETING 

(Continued  from  Front  Cover  Page.) 

Lumbermen,  consumers  of  forest  products,  landowners,  and 
conservationists  should  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
attending  these  meetings,  not  only  to  learn  what  the  colleges  in 
their  educational  program  have  provided,  but  to  bring  their  gen- 
eral problems  for  discussion  and  adjustment,  and  a  period  set 
apart  for  educational  work  in  the  lumber  industry  should  become 
a  meeting  place  of  lumber  consumers,  producers,  landowners, 
and  conservationists  to  discuss  their  problems  and  to  eliminate 
the  misunderstandings  that  are  largely  responsible  for  the  losses 
between  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  and  consumer ;  to  discuss  the 
requirements  of  their  respective  industries  and  the  conditions  in- 
cident to  manufacture  and  distribution.  The  feeling  of  sus- 
picion or  distrust  that  some  of  us  have  against  others  of  us  is 
surely  the  result  of  misunderstanding.  A  meeting  between  the 
consumer  and  the  producer  is  certain  to  eliminate  much  of  this 
misunderstanding.  The  program  for  the  meeting  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 


THE  THIRD  PORTABLE  SAWMILL  WEEK 

AT 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College,  Pa. 
October  25  to  28,  1926 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  Department  of  Farm  Forestry 

Sawing  For  Grade 

As  at  previous  demonstrations  the  importance  of  manufac- 
turing good  lumber  will  be  emphasized.  „  f^^ 

Two  whole  days  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  sawmg  for 
grade.    Several  experts  will  be  present  to  assist  m  directmg  the 

sawyer  how  to  cut  for  grade.  j.        4.v„ 

Hardwood  graders  will  mark  the  lumber  as  it  comes  from  the 
saw  and  explain  the  reason  for  placing  boards  in  various  grades. 

Several  Kinds  of  Power  to  Be  Used 

An  electric  motor  of  40  H.  P. 
A  steam  power  unit  of  most  recent  design. 
Five  different  makes  of  tractors-     ^        ... 
One  type  of  industrial  unit  mounted  on  skids. 

Saw  Filing  and  Fitting 

Practical  instruction  in  saw  filing  and  fitting  will  be  given  by 
representatives  of  Henry  Disston  and  Sons. 

Timber  Estimating 
Proper  methods  of  estimating  woodlots  for  forest  products 
will  be  demonstrated  in  the  Forestry  Woodlot. 

Portable  Sawmill  Men  and  Foresters  to  Talk 
Practical  talks  by  experienced  sawmill  men  are  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  morning,  afternoon  and  evening.  Prom- 
inent men  from  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Department  of  Labor  and  Industry,  and  the  Pennsylvama  De- 
partment  of  Forests  and  Waters  are  to  give  talks. 

Handle  the  Mill  Yourself 
Ample  time  will  be  provided  for  visitors  to  handle  the  mill. 

Football  Game 
George  Washington  University  vs.  Penn  State,  Saturday, 

^'^^Tour  of  Campus,  Buildings  and  Farms,  Friday,  October  29 

For  those  desiring  to  remain  for  Saturday  s  football  game  a 
trip  through  the  college  buildings  and  over  the  campus  and  farms 
has  been  arranged.  Those  who  desire  to  make  the  tour  should 
inform  W.  B.  MacMillan  after  arrival. 

Engage  Rooms  in  Advance 

Write  to  W.  B.  MacMillan,  Forestry  Building,  State  College, 
Pa.,  for  accommodations.    Be  sure  to  state  what  mghts  you  wiU 

be  in  State  College.  ^         ,  ,        ,. 

Meals  can  be  procured  at  hotels,  restaurants  and  boarding 
houses  within  easy  walking  distance  of  the  Forestry  Woodlot. 
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PROGRAM 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25 

In  Forestry  Woodlot 
Morning  Session,  9.00  O'clock: 

Sawing  with  Steam  Power  and  Tractors- 
Afternoon  Session,  1.30  O'clock:  . ,  ,    ,„;<.i. 

Sawing  with  industrial  unit  mounted  on  skids  and  with 

*''^'' During  the  afternoon  session  Mr.  Wm.  G.  Eppley,  of  the 
A.  B.  Farquhar  Company,  will  talk  on  developments  in  portable 

sawmill  construction  and  design.  ,,     ^  „„ j  lur^ 

At  all  morning  and  afternoon  meetings  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr. 
Hawsley,  of  Henry  Disston  and  Sons,  will  be  at  the  service  of 
those  desiring  instruction  in  the  care  of  saws. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26 
In  Forestry  Woodlot 

Morning  Session,  9.00  O'clock: 

Sawing  With  Electric  Motor  and  Tractors 

Sawing  For  Grade.  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Central  Pennsylvania  Lumber  Company,  who  were  with  us  last 
ylar,  win  be  present.  Mr.  Sheridan  will  direct  the  sawyer  m 
turn  ng  logs  on  the  carriage  to  secure  grade,  explaining  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Mr.  Smith  will  mark  the  lumber  as  it  comes 
from  the  saw.  „.  .    , 

10.00  O'clock: 

A  talk  by  Mr  W.  B.  McClenahen,  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  on  the  use  of  electric  motors  for  portable  sawmills. 

^""sTwing  For'Sad^Continuing  throughout  the  afternoon. 

2.30  O'clock: 

Forests  and  Sawmills  r..  ^    t^        4.        4.  ^^  t?^^ 

The  Hon.  R.  Y.  Stuart,  Secretary,  State  Department  of  For- 

ests  and  Waters,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Estimating  Timber  for  Woodlot  Products 

Mr.  C.  R.  Anderson  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Murphey  will  give  in- 
struction in  how  to  estimate  for  woodlot  products. 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  26. 

In  Old  Chapel,  Main  Building 
7.00  O'clock: 

Motion  Pictures: 

1.  Winged  Guardians. 

2.  Marking  Timber.   ^^^^^^^^^ 

"^^•^  D?an  R^LlTatts,  School  of  Agriculture.  The  Pennsylvania 

State  College.  •„  „    j  „♦„ 

Wholesaling  Portable  Sawmill  Products 

G.  G.  Green,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.  *  n  _*  ui 

Neces^ry   Safety  Precautions  in  the   Operation  of  Portable 

^*T."r!^ Snyder,  Chief  of  Research  Section,  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27 
In  Forestry  Woodlot 

"""'tlwrnt'or  G^ad^Winuing  throughout  the  day. 

10.00  O'clock: 

■""'S.  'Sj;;ty!'ESK:«"e"  The  Pennsy.vam.  State 

College. 

^"Te'^onSraVo^irsSking  lumber  and  covering  piles  to  pro- 

tect  from  the  sun  and  weather. 

2:30   O'clock: 

^^''cta^rtrCooper,  Henry  Disston  and  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCTOBER  27 

Old  Chapel,  Main  Building 
7.00  O'clock: 

Motion  Pictures: 

1.  Nature's  Crop  of  White  Pine. 

2.  Harvesting  Uncle  Sam's  Timber. 

7  SO  O'clock' 

Importance  of  Portable  Sawmills  in  the  Utilization  of  Timber  in 
fhp  National  Forests  of  the  East 

S  H  iSSJsh,  Supervisor,  Shenandoah  National  Forest. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28 

Forestry  Building 

Woodlot  Products  Day 

A^tal  M«t?nrof°pt;;ylva„ia  Fores.  Products  Ma„ufact„r. 

ers'  Association 

Address  by  the  President.      ^ 

Report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Business  Session. 

^''Tt^S:l^i^^:^T^^er  Department.  Rochester-Pit^- 
burgh  Coal  and  Iron  Co. ;  Chairman  General  Committee  of  Mine 
Timber,  The  American  Mining  Congress. 

The  Relation  of  Lumbering  and  Forestry  ^      ^4. 

L    E.  Staley,  Deputy  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Department 

of  Forests  and  Waters. 

The  Value  of  Credit  Information   ^    ^    ^        .    ^ 
John  J.  Saunders,  Manager,  R.  G.  Uun  &  00. 

Lumber^StandaMizaUon^^  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory, 

Madison,  Wisconsin.  .,    ,,.      „.    . 

Standardization  of  Anthracite  Mine  Timber 

A.  C.  NeumeuUer,  Forester,  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, Lansford,  Pa.,  ,       ,     .  .1,    „„4_„ 
Freight  Rates  and  Their  Relation  to  Lumbering  and  Forestry 

C     R.    Anderson,    Extension   Forester,    The   Pennsylvania 
State  College. 
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PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

"This  Association  is  formed,  not  for  pecuniary  profits,  but 
for  benevolent,  scientific  and  educational  purposes  and  co- 
operative effort  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  industry  in 
relation  to  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  the  manutactur- 
ing  of  forest  products,  with  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
with  the  public  at  large;  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equit- 
able principles  of  trade  and  to  improve  business  standards;  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  utmost  uniformity  and  fairness  in 
commercial  usages ;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble business  information ;  to  promote  more  friendly  intercourse 
between  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  manufacturing  forest 
products,  the  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  with  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  and  to  increase  their  facil- 
ities for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating with  other  organizations  upon  important  matters 
affecting  their  commercial,  manufacturing  and  civil  interests ;  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  and  national  forestry  departments  in 
matters  affecting  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  fire  prevention 
and  timber  conservation ;  to  avoid  and  amicably  adjust,  as  far  as 
practical,  all  controversies  and  misunderstandings  between  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  trade  and  their  customers;  to  protest  and 
promote  generally  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
cary  into  effect  the  said  objects  and  uprposes  and  to  facilitate  in 
every  proper  way  the  transaction  of  all  legitimate  business  be- 
tween members  and  between  them  and  others. 

Who  May  Become  Members 
"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
or  remanufacture,  wholesale,  retail,  or  consumer  of  forest  prod- 
ucts Tmber  land  owner  or  others  connected  with  or  interested 
hi  lumbering  and  forestry  work,  and  who  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  is  recognized  by  the  trade  as  such,  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association." 

APPTipATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  ,„„„„. 


Date.... 


Pennsylvania  Forest  Products   Manufacru^ers^'Tssociation^   Incorporated., 

^rrTby'^rpp^^^^^^^^  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Prod^^^^^ 
Manuf Lture'^.s'  AsLci  Incorporated,  and  enclose  (which  includes  mem- 
bership fees  and  dues  to  December  31,  1926).  |~" 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer,  per  year |  ^-"^ 

For  Timber  Land  Owner,  per  year. lotnn 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  per  year $25.00 

For  Wholesalers,  per  year $25*00 

For  Retailers,  per  year $25  00 

For  Consumers,  per  year $25  00 

For  Others,  per  year * 


Name — 

Street  and  Number-., 
City  and  State 


Nominated  by 


PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 

J    Fuoen^e'^M^Ke'lfey.  McKelvey   Brothers,  Hollldaysburo.  Pa. 
President ■»•  Eugene  wcKeivey,  m     ^    ^    crownover,   Huntlnodon,  Pa. 

First  Vice  P res '«*«;*••;• johi'Burketty  Consolidated  umber  Co.,  Everett,  Pa. 

Second  Vice  President •»•""  Durwii,  «         ^  ^     ^^^^^^     Tyrone.  Pa. 

Secretary -Treasurer •"•••" 

Pr.f.  C.  R.  And.r..n....F.r.stry  Exfn.l.n  W.rK.  '''S:^l'{{S':x%6^*;l^:i'^l^lil'  Ept!  E- 

John   Burkett v w«"«»w"««»«  _    -_ 

T.  G.  Crownover.... 
Major  H.  L.  Curtin. 
E.  E.  Ellenberger. 

Harry  Enders  —       p««e*  Qhnriff  — 

N.    M.   Gamble - tfeese-ononn    ..»...»«.  ^"'j^^j-^"^  Son,  Fleming,  Pa. 

G.  W.  Holt     ......^ ':ZZZZZZl.M»nwn  Brothers,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

Hayes  W.  Mattern Everett  Hardwood  Lumber  Company,  Everett,  Pa. 

W.  J.  McFarland - tveren  "■JfjJ^Jj'J^y   Brothers,   Hollldaysburg,  Pa. 

J.  Eugene  McKelvey « - "••      g     .    ^  Company,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

C.  A.  Seeds **•  **•  «'*"'*'•  *  ^      •^  Tyrone.  Pa. 

Ralph    A.    Smith Horiior  City.  Pa. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  BULLETIN 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

To  non-members  $2.00  per  year.    Single  copies,  25c  each     '^nv^^ould 
will  be  published  monthly  about  the  first  of  each  month     A^^  ^^P^  ^^^^^ 
be  mailed  to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month  preceamg 

issue. 

Advertising  rates  in  the  Bulletin  will  remain  the  same.    Advertising 
in  the  "For  Sale"  and  "Wanted"  Department  as  follows: 

25c  per  line  for  one  issue. 

45c    "      "      "    two  issues. 

60c    "      "      "    three    " 

75c    "      "      "    four      " 

Seven  words  per  line. 

Headings  counted  as  two  lines. 


Up-to-date  mailing  lists  of  lumber  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
consumers  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  West  Virgmia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.     Prices  on  application.  ,    ,      i        ^^foii^* 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  lumber  manufacturer  wholesaler,  retailer, 
consumer  and  timber  land  owner  in  Pennsylvania,  ^hio,  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  you  will  find  the  Forest 
Products  Bulletin  an  excellent  medium.  Address  all  commumcations  to 
Ralph  A.  Smith,  Editor,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

PPvEVENT  FOREST  FIKES 
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CONSUMERS'  COOPERATION  TO  PREVENT  LOSSES  FROM 

UNSCRUPULOUS  DEALERS 

One  of  the  largest  coal  companies  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 
has  adopted  a  policy  that  will  be  a  great  help  in  the  elimination 
of  losses  from  bad  accounts.  The  policy  adopted  is  that  when 
orders  are  given  to  a  dealer,  and  shippers  report  to  this  dealer 
that  accounts  are  not  paid  when  agreed  to  by  the  dealer,  that 
this  company  will  not  place  more  orders  with  the  dealer. 

If  the  mine  timber  manufacturing  industry  is  to  survive,  it 
must  pass  its  losses  from  bad  accounts  on  to  the  consumers  of  its 
products,  and  with  the  lumber  manufacturers'  losses  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  a  year  to  these  sharks,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  consumers  to  take  decided  steps  to  stop  this  practice. 

Shippers  of  mine  material  should  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  usual  terms  of  settlement  by  consumers,  and  when  settle- 
ment for  material  shipped  is  not  made  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  time  of  settlement  by  the  consumer,  inquiries  should  be 
directed  to  the  consumer  to  learn  cause  of  delay  in  settlement. 
This  policy  will  not  be  objected  to  by  legitimate  concerns,  and 
should  have  their  cooperation  along  with  consumers  of  mine  ma- 
terial. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  FREIGHT  RATES  ON  MINE  TIMBER 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  writer  was  severely  criticized  for  referring  to  the  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  the 
matter  of  rates  on  lumber  from  Pennsylvania,  and  at  a  confer- 
ence at  Pittsburgh  recently  he  was  pointed  out  as  following  an 
unethical  policy.  In  dealing  with  any  subject  it  is  always  pleas- 
anter,  as  far  as  the  immediate  parties  are  concerned,  to  say  what 
has  to  be  said  without  hurting  anyone's  feelings,  and  quite  often 
this  policy  is  just  as  ineffective  as  it  is  pleasant.  The  inconsist- 
ency referred  to  simply  amounts  to  this,  that  on  the  shipment 
of  mine  timber  to  the  Pittsburgh  bituminous  coal  district  Penn- 
sylvania shippers  have  a  longer  haul-and  a  higher  rate  than  ship- 
pers from  competitive  territory,  while  on  shipments  to  the  hard 
coal  district  Pennsylvania  shippers  have  a  100%  shorter  haul 
and  a  higher  rate  than  competitors  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
have  been  negotiating  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  six 
months  to  get  relief  from  this  condition,  and  they  have  consist- 
ently claimed  that  this  contradictory  rate  theory  is  justified,  and 
there  is  no  relief  that  they  can  give  us,  and  if  it  is  bad  taste  to 
object  strenuously  to  this  condition— we  plead  guilty. 
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WOODWORKING  EXHIBITS  AT  THE  PORTABLE  SAW  MILL 

WEEK,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

Among  the  interesting  things  to  be  seen  at  the  Potable 
Saw  Mill  Week  at  Pennsylvania  State  College,  October  25th  to 
28th,  will  be  the  exhibits  of  various  manufacturers  of  woodwork- 
ing machinery.  On  first  thought  we  think  of  the  manufacturer 
of  woodworking  machinery  as  a  man  who  has  somethmg  to  sell 
that  we  do  not  want  to  buy  unless  we  are  forced  to.  These  man- 
ufacturers deserve  a  better  opinion  in  our  minds,  and  should  be 
associated  with  the  conservationists  and  partners  with  the  lum- 
ber manufacturer  and  consumer  in  the  production  of  first  class 
products  in  an  economical  manner.  The  lumber  manufacturer 
could  no  more  get  along  without  the  manufacturer  of  woodwork- 
ing machinery  than  he  could  without  lumber,  and  woodworking 
machinery  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  best  ideas  express- 
ed in  labor  and  timber  saving  equipment. 

In  going  from  one  lumber  manufacturing  district  to  anoth- 
er, one  can  learn  much  that  will  save  him  money  in  his  lumber 
manufacturing  work,  but  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  has 
endeavored  to  bring  these  experiences  together  so  that  a  lumber- 
man may  learn  their  advantages  in  a  few  days'  time. 

The  exhibits  at  this  Portable  Saw  Mill  Week  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: The  A.  B.  Farquahr  Co.,  of  York,  Pa.,  will  exhibit  a  saw 
mill  with  steam  power.  The  Farquhar  people  need  no  introduc- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  and  their  exhibits  will  be  the  latest  thing 
in  steam  power  and  saw  mills.  The  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc., 
will  have  an  exhibition  of  saws,  and  in  addition  to  their  exhi- 
bition they  will  have  two  representatives  who  will  give  instruc- 
tions on  keeping  up  saws.  There  will  be  two  exhibits  of  belts  by 
the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company  and  the  Link  Belt  Com- 
pany. The  General  Electric  Company  will  have  electric  motors  on 
exhibition.  There  will  be  five  tractors  on  exhibition  by  Advance- 
Rumely  Thresher  Co.,  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  the  Huber  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  the  International 
Harvester  Co.  There  will  be  a  power  unit  mounted  on  skids 
hiade  by  the  Waukesha  Motor  Co.  This  is  a  new  power  unit 
that  has  just  recently  been  tried  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  will  be  representatives  of  all  exhibitors  at  the  Saw 
Mill  Week,  as  well  as*  representatives  of  others  not  having  ex- 
hibits, and  the  lumberman 'who  seeks  the  latest  improved  ma- 
chinery can  get  full  information  by  attending  this  meeting. 

SHALL  LUMBERMEN  "LET   GEORGE   DO  IT"? 

Pennsylvania  has  thirteen  million  acres  of  timber  land. 
Pennsylvania  industry  with  its  coal  mines  and  paper  industries 
consumes  great  quantities  of  rough  forest  products  that  can  be 
largely  manufactured  from  what  is  wood^  waste  in  the  usual 
lumber  operation,  while  the  use  of  finished  lumber  is  equal  to 
two  billion  'hree  hundred  million  board  feet  annually,  and  con- 
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stitutes  one  of  the  best  markets  for  forest  products  that  may  be 
found  any  place  in  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  an  admitted  tact  that; 
the  industry  in  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  profitable  for  several 
years.  These  products  are  being  supplied  largely  from  lumber 
manufacturing  districts  outside  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  great 
proportion  of  the  material  coming  from  the  southwest  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  with  an  average  haul  on  all  commodities  coming 
into  the  state  of  more  than  seven  times  the  haul  necessary  tor 
lumber  manufactured  within  the  state,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  the  Pennsylvania  lumber  manufacturer  is  not  as  enterpris- 
ing as  his  competitors,  or  this  condition  would  not  exist.  It  may 
be  said  that  there  are  many  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Pennsylvania  manufacturer  such  as  depleted  supply  of  virgin 
timber  and  a  higher  labor  and  stumpage  cost,  but  even  these  two 
obstacles  are  within  the  control  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  forest  fires,  and  not  lumbering,  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  depleted  condition  of  Pennsylvania 
forests,  while  labor  from  other  districts  could  be  iniported  into 
Pennsylvania  if  local  labor  is  too  high,  and  the  principal  obstacle 
is  the  inaction  of  the  lumber  manufacturer  himself ,  whose  policy 
of  operation  has  been  "everything  for  himself,  the  Devil  for  the 
hindermost"  until  the  whole  industry  is  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition. Where  other  lumbermen  have  organized  and  secured 
freight  rates  that  are  many  times  lower  than  the  Pennsylvania 
manufacturer  pays;  have  adopted  standards  of  manufacture 
that  both  insure  better  quality  of  timber  and  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction; wider  markets  with  efficient  sales  organization,  and 
have  established  credit  rating  bureaus  to  eliminate  losses  from 
bad  accounts,  etc.,  the  Pennsylvania  lumber  manufacturer  to  a 
great  extent  has  been  waiting  for  the  "Millennium  that  will 
correct  all  the  abuses  to  which  his  industry  has  been  subjected, 
and  to  which  he  has  subjected  it. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation was  formed  in  the  hope  of  correcting  conditions  in  the 
lumber  manufacturing  industry.  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  lol- 
lowing  the  proper  procedure  to  bring  about  the  necessary 
changes,  but  it  or  no  other  organization  can  bring  about  changes 
in  an  industry  unless  a  large  percentage  of  those  engaged  in  the 
industry  join  in  the  work  and  have  a  policy  adopted  that  repre- 
sents the  best  thought  of  the  majority  of  those  in  the  industry. 

The  lumber  manufacturing  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  los- 
ing more  than  $3,000,000.00  each  year  through  unjust,  unlawful 
and  discriminatory  freight  rates;  $1,000,000.00  each  year  from 
bad  accounts;  $500,000.00  per  year  through  the  lack  of  stand- 
ardized products  and  the  manufacture  of  inferior  material, 
$1,000,000.00  per  year  through  the  manufacture  of  valuable  prod- 
ucts  for  which  there  is  a  ready  market,  into  products  of  little 
value;  $2,000,000.00  per  year  from  the  lack  of  a  marketing  sys- 
tem, which  is  now  so  complicated  that  the  cost  of  "^frketrng^^^^ 
double  what  it  should  be,  together  with  a  lot  of  other  losses, 
making  a  total  in  excess  of  $7,500,000.00,  and  which  could  be 
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largely  eliminated  through  cooperative  effort  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  little  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  losses. 

In  a  well  organized  industry  the  problem  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, as  well  as  other  problems  that  affect  the  industry  are 
known  by  the  industry  as  a  whole  as  soon  as  they  happen,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  last  few  years  during 
the  readjustment  period  each  lumberman  working  alone  pro- 
duced the  same  quantity  of  material  overstocking  ttie  market  so 
that  this  material  had  to  be  shipped  to  Ohio  and  West  Virginia 
on  prohibitive  freight  rates,  for  whatever  part  of  his  material 
that  could  be  marketed,  and  great  quantities  decayed  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  useless,  while  all  had  been  mf  n"/act"red  at  a 
labor  cost  far  out  of  proportion  to  anything  that  might  have 
been  hoped  for  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  condition  of  the  lumber  industry  has  a  vital  effect  on 
the  forestry  situation  in  Pennsylvania  and  those  who  have  been 
sitting  back  waiting  for  some  outside  influence  to  change  con- 
ditions and  letting  the  "George"  from  among  their  own  members 
"do  it"  can  only  blame  themselves  for  the  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry today.  J  I,  1 J 
The  lumber  industry  in  Pennsylvania  today  can  and  should 
be  a  profitable  industry,  and  if  every  lumberman  would  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  see  that  his  material  is  rightly  manu- 
factured according  to  the  requirements  of  the  consumer;  will 
see  that  he  gets  freight  rates  to  which  he  is  entitled;  refuses  to 
deal  with  the  disreputable  buyer,  manufactures  his  products 
when  and  as  specified ;  keeps  in  touch  with  the  requirements  of 
the  market,  the  trend  of  supply  and  demand  and  the  trend  ot 
prices,  the  industry  can  be  put  on  a  profitable  basis. 

Lumbermen  met  at  the  Portable  Saw  Mill  Week  at  State 
College  in  1925  and  organized,  and  will  meet  again  this  year  on 
October  28th  to  further  discuss  their  problems.  Every  lumber- 
man should  attend  these  meetings. 


m- 


A  PRINCIPLE  OF  PURCHASE  THAT  HAS  DONE  MUCH  FOR 

THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 

Every  lumber  manufacturer  who  has  formerly  furnished 
material  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  recently 
received  a  letter  from  the  company  telling  him  the  price  and 
specifications  for  crpss  ties  together  with  an  offer  to  contract 
whatever  ties  the  manufacturer  can  produce  between  now  and 
September  Ist,  1927. 

The  manufacturer  who  contracts  to  furnish  ties  knows  that 
his  money  is  secure,  that  inspection  will  be  as  near  uniform  as  it 
humanly  can  be,  and  that  except  for  very  unusual  conditions  all 
the  ties  contracted  for  will  be  accepted  by  the  company,  and  with 
this  knowledge  he  can  plan  and  conduct  his  work  economically 
as  far  as  cross  ties  are  concerned,  but  while  he  has  this  certainty 
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in  regard  to  cross  ties  that  may  represent  25%  of  his  timber  out- 
put, the  greater  part  of  the  other  products  are  just  as  "ncer^ain 
as  ties  a?e  certain  both  in  regard  to  price  and  specifications^ 

The  policy  now  pursued  by  buyers  of  forest  Pjot-ucts  ot 
offering  their  orders  to  the  lowest  bidders  ^«  ^e^f  ^^jXr 
their  requirements  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  but  as  year  alter 
yelr  goes  by  the  average  maintains  a  regularity  Jhat  could  be 
anticipated  by  the  buyers  and  orders  could  be  Placed  for  needs 
for  longer  periods.  The  certainty  of  orders  with  advance  knowl- 
edge ^s  to  prices  and  specifications  that  would  enable  nianufac- 
tufers  to  plan  their  work  economically  and  would  Prevent  the 
OSS  of  material  manufactured  that  could  "Ptbe  marketed  u^^^^ 
it  deteriorated,  or  of  material  manufactured  to  the  wrong  speci 
fications  or  for  long  periods  in  advance  of  f/l?,'.^?"!^^^^^^^^ 
sent  a  great  saving  to  the  manufacturer,  and  if  this  saving  were 
divided  equally  between  manufacturer  and  consumer  it  would 

add  much  to  the  profits  of  both.  .         i..Ti.     ^4?  4.1,^. 

The  requirements,  as  well  as  the  Purchasing  ability  of  the 
railroads  is  largely  determined  by  conditions  of  the  industries 
Iupp?ying  their  traffic,  and  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  argued  that 
?S  ind^ustries  cannot  anticipate  their  lumber  requirements^ 

The  lumber  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  conducted  by  a 
great  many  smlu  operators  who  are  largely  farmers  and  small 
woodloT  owners  who  have  no  facilities  of  knowing  the  require- 
men'soft^e  markets,  and  who  in  recent  years  have  ^^r^^^V^^; 
fpred  losses  from  their  operations,  and,  while,  from  the  present 
Snsumer's  viewpoint  this  may  not  matter,  this  experience  will 
SulHhese  small  operators,  who  are  largely  owners  of  timber- 
S  not  to  regard  their  timbered  areas  as  a  source  of  profit, 
and  they  wUl  niglect  to  reforest  or  protect  them,  with  its  conse- 
quent lessening  of  future  supply. 

FREIGHT  RATES  AND  FORESTRY 

The  movements  to  encourage  reforesting  the  great  areas  of 
wood  land  in  Pennsylvania  heretofore  have  been  largely  made 
wmiout  any  reference  as  to  whether  or  not  the  reforestation 
work  would  bring  a  financial  return  to  those  who  are  asked  to 
Tngagrin  it,  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  reforestation  has  nat- 
3f  centered  around  this  question.  No  man  will  engage  in 
?he  prodSn  of  a  commodity  unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
chlnS  of  making  a  profit  on  the  commodity,  and  this  involves 
finding  a  market  in  which  the  cost  of  production  and  delivering 
to  this  market  are  such  that  he  can  compete  with  others  who  sell 

^"^  *''?hnuiZr''manuf acturer  in  Pennsylvania  has  an  advan- 
tage over  many  other  lumber  manufacturers  in  that  he  has  the 
best  markS  for  forest  products  that  may  be  found  anywhere 
?n4rUniSd  States,  he  has  the  disadvantage  of  producing  in  a 
Dopulous  and  highly  industrialized  state  where  land  values  and 
Sst  of  production  are  higher  than  in  less  populous,  or  states 
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with  less  industry.    His  geographical  location   s  Jf  *  f bout  suf 
ficient  to  overcome  the  handicap  brought  about  by^^^^J^^^^  ^^"J 
values  and  labor  costs,  if  transportation  charges  ^^^e  based  on 
length  of  haul,  but  with  transportation  charges  actually  lower 

n  many  cases  where  the  haul  is  100%  Ff  ^ej  ^^^^^  ^J^^^^ 
Pennsylvania,  the  lumber  industry  positively  cannot  survive, 
and  its  rapid  decline  to  its  present  deplorable  condition  must  be 
faid  to  the  unjust  discrimination  in  freight  rates  against  Penn- 

sylvania's  industry.  ,     ^„f,-vo  v.ii«i- 

The  planting  of  trees,  their  protection  and  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  growing  timber  cannot,  and  will  not,  be  practiced  or 
engaged  in  to  any  great  extent  unless  there  is  a  market  for  the 
products  That  maVbe  grown  from  them.  Other  industries  do 
not  build  railroads  or  industrail  plants  merely  to  look  at,  but 
?t  would  seem  that  the  forest  industry  should  proceed  along 

'^  The  forest  industry  in  Pennsylvania  is  in  the  bands  of  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  thousand  owners,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  who  own  a  little  more 
than  r  million  acres,  and  a  few  other  large  land  owners   who 
together  own  about  one-tenth  of  the  forest  land,  the  rest  of  the 
land  is  divided  in  small  areas  and  the  owners  of  this  land  are  in 
no  wise  organized  or  cooperating  together  for  a  common  end, 
nor  is  it  probable  that  these  owners  will  cooperate,  as  under 
present  conditions  timber  land  has  not  been  a  profitable  invest- 
ment and  as  the  industries  of  the  state  and  industry  generally 
Ke  state  is  vitally  interested  in  the  forestry  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  timber  supply,  a  water  supply,  for  recre- 
atfonal  purposes,  etc.,  the  forest  industry  of  Pennsy  yania  must 
havr  the  cooperation  of  the  industry  and  the  public  at  large 
in  its  attempt  to  secure  equal  freight  rates  on  forest  products 
The    movement  of  waste  elimination    is    a    mere  .  farce     while 
freight  rates  are  so  high  as  to  render  it  impossible.     50%  ot 
the  merchantable  timber    in    Pennsylvania    today    cannot  be 
marketed  on  account  of  high  freight  rates,  and  with  several 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  timber  1*"^  being  devastated  by 
forest  fires  each  year,  one-third  of  which  is  attributed  to  t^e 
carelessness  of  the  railroads  themselves,  according  to  reports  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  for  a  ten  year  period,  and  the  fact 
tSat  inlumber  operations,  great  quantities  of  timber  m  the  form 
of  tops,  butts,  limbs  and  smaller  trees  that  have  to  be  cut  or 
JemS  in  taking  out  lumber,  have  to  be  left  go  to  jaste  on 
account  of  high  freight  rates,  means  a  great  loss  to  the  lumber 
manufacturers  of  Pennsylvama,  who  must  sit  back  and   «ee 
products  that  are  manufactured  from  similar  material  shipped 
into  the  state  at  freight  rates  50%  less  than  he  is  charged. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  in  Pennsylvania  today  capable 
of  producing  one  cord  of  merchantable  forest  products  per  acre 
per  year,  that  if  it  were  protected  from  forest  fire  and  could  be 
marketed  on  equal  freight  charges  of  other  producers  outside  of 
Pennsylvania,  would  pay  an  investment  far  m  excess  of  the  or- 
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dinary  industrial  investment,  and  would  therefore  attract  cap- 
ital to  the  industry,  and  while  we  are  heartily  in  accord  with 
forest  protection  measures,  we  believe  they  are  secondary,  tor  it 
the  freight  rate  handicap  were  overcome,  there  would  be  an  in- 
centive to  grow  timber,  and  with  a  prospect  of  financial  return, 
timber  land  owners  would  take  measures  to  Prevent  forest  fires 
Freight  rates  and  forestry  are  vitally  related,  and  the  tax  payers 
of  Pennsylvania,  who  are  paying  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
for  forestry  purposes  through  forest  protection,  interest  in  in- 
vestment on  forest  land,  reforestation  and  on  tax  exempt  land 
owned  by  the  state,  are  investing  their  money  in  an  enterprise 
that  will  not  pay  while  present  freight  rates  are  so  high,  and  if 
a  portion  of  this  amount  were  expended  in  securing  lower 
freight  rates,  the  investment  would  be  secure  and  the  investment 
in  forest  protection  and  reforestation  would  be  lessened  due  to 
the  fact  that  land  owners  would  have  a  greater  interest  in  it. 

•    WHERE  DO  THE  LOSSES  OF  THE  LUMBERMEN  GO? 

According  to  Government  statistics,  industry  in  Pennsyl- 
vania loses  $100,000,000.00  each  year  through  avoidable  losses  in 
connection  with  forestry  and  lumbering.  According  to  these 
same  statistics,  25%  of  this  loss  is  in  f^cess  freight  pa  d  on 
lumber  products  coming  into  Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  losses 
being  divided  between  excess  prices  paid  by  consumers  in  aa- 
dition  to  freight,  losses  to  labor  in  manufacturing  the  products 
of  the  forest,  and  losses  to  timber  land  owners,  etc. 

Taking  a  few  of  the  more  important  elements  of  the  loss, 
the  lumber  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania  is  losing  about  $7,- 
500  000  00  a  year  due  to  excess  freight  charges,  lack  of  standard- 
ized products,  losses  from  bad  accounts,  from  high  cost  of  mark- 
eting, and  similar  causes,  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
"Where  do  these  losses  go  and  who  pays  them,  and  should  the 
lumber  manufacturer  absorb  them,  or  can  he  absorb  them  and 
exist'"  With  the  condition  of  the  lumber  industry  m  Penn- 
sylvania almost  at  the  breaking  point,  there  can  be  but  one 
answer,  and  that  is,  "that  the  lumber  manufacturer  must  largely 
evade  this  loss,  and  if  he  evades  it,  on  whom  must  it  fall?  It  he 
passes  it  on  to  the  consumer  of  his  product,  as  he  usually  does, 
and  the  added  cost  brings  the  price  higher  than  this  consumer 
can  get  this  material  elsewhere,  he  at  once  destroys  his  market, 
while  if  he  reduces  his  price  that  he  pays  for  his  stumpage,  it 
leaves  no  profit  for  the  landowner,  and  thus  eliminates  his  source 
of  supply,  and  loses  to  the  State  the  incentive  to  reforest,  with 
its  consequent  loss  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  State  in  wa,ter 
supply  and  the  many  other  advantages  that  go  with  the  forest. 

The  question  then  presents  itself  that  when  economical  con- 
ditions in  the  State  are  not  evenly  balanced,  whether  the  loss  can 
safely  be  charged  to  the  grower,  the  manufacturer,  or  the  con- 
sumer of  forest  products,  or  whether  the  other  conditions  should 
not  be  corrected.    The  wail  of  the  conservationist  and  the  nature 
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lover  has  availed  little  after  many  years,  for  the  reason  that  he 
has  dwelt  on  the  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  forest  depletion  and 
lack  of  reforestation,  and  until  he  directs  his  attention  to  the 
causes  that  make  forestry  unprofitable  for  those  engaged  in  it, 
his  efforts  are  largely  a  waste  of  time,  nor  will  the  question  be 
settled,  nor  should  it  be  settled,  solely  by  the  conservationist  It 
is  a  matter  that  affects  every  citizen,  every  industry,  and  every 
activity  in  the  State,  and  must  have  the  support  of  timber  land 
owner,  manufacturer,  and  consumer  if  these  losses  are  to  be 
eliminated,  and  the  practice  of  growing  trees  can  have  any  as- 
surance of  repaying  those  who  may  invest  their  money  m  it. 

The  conservationist  points  to  the  lumbermen  as  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  depleted  condition  of  the  forest,  but  has  noth- 
ing to  say  of  the  railroads  who  charge  excessive  freight  rates, 
the  high  cost  of  marketing,  the  losses  from  bad  accounts,  the 
wastes  that  are  brought  about  through  lack  of  standardized 
products,  high  taxes,  and  the  many  other  elements  that  rob  the 
lumberman  of  the  income  that  he  must  have  to  properly  conduct 
his  industry  and  pay  the  timber  land  owner  for  growing  the 
timber. 

PROPOSED  FREIGHT  RATE  REVISION  ON  MINE  TIMBER 
TO  THE  PITTSBURGH  BITUMINOUS  COAL  DISTRICT 

In  order  to  correct  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people  that 
the  rate  revision  on  mine  timber  from  points  on  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Pittsburgh  bituminous  coal 
district  was  a  movement  started  by  this  Association,  we  want  to 
state  what  we  know  in  regard  to  it,  and  to  say  that  it  was  not 
started  by  our  Association,  and  that  the  Association  does  not 
approve  the  basis  on  which  it  has  been  worked  out,  except  as  to 
secure  commodity  rates  from  all  producing  points  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  only  part  the  Association  has  had  to  do  with  this  revi- 
sion was  to  oppose  the  advances.  ^  ,^'    ,  ,  „„_ 

This  movement  was  started  by  one  of  the  large  coal  com- 
panies in  the  Pittsburgh  district  that  sought  to  increase  the  ter- 
ritory from  which  they  could  draw  mine  timber.  The  rates  pro- 
posed by  this  company  were  not  accepted  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  but  instead  they  proposed  a  revision  on  the 
basis  of  increasing  the  rates  from  the  present  mine  timber  pro- 
ducing territory,  and  decreasing  the  rates  from  more  distant  and 
now  unproductive  territories ;  but  a  study  of  the  territory  and 
conditions  of  manufacture  has  clearly  shown  that  the  present 
revision  will  increase  the  lowest  rates  now  had  by  Pennsylvania 
shippers,  and  which  are  higher  than  rates  from  competitive  ter- 
ritory, and  the  net  result  of  the  revision  wil  be  a  general  in- 
crease in  rates  from  Pennsylvania  points,  while  the  rates  re- 
duced in  the  more  distant  territory  will  be  correspondingly 
hieher  and  will  not  permit  these  producers  to  compete  m  this 
market.  The  Association  has  maintained  that  the  manufacturer 
of  mine  timber,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  business,  must 
buy  and  manufacture  timber  far  in  advance  of  the  time  it  is  mar- 
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keted,  and  these  advances  in  rates  will  create  an  undue  hardship 

The  Association  opposed  the  original  proposal  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  lumber  consum- 
ers and  wholesalers  we  were  able  to  secure  a  reduction  of  10c  a 
ton  from  the  entire  Pennsylvania  District  to  the  Monongahela 
District,  and  20c  a  ton  for  the  producing  district  between  Johns- 
town and  Altoona,  while  the  districts  having  similar  hauls  to 
Tyrone  were  left  as  they  are  at  the  present  time.  ^ 

The  following  advances  have  been  proposed :  Tyrone  Divi- 
sion, Tyrone  to  Clearfield,  10c  to  20c  per  ton;  Tyrone  Division, 
Tyrone  to  Belief onte,  10c  to  30c  per  ton ;  Tyrone  and  Williams- 
port  Divisions,  Bellefonte  to  Snow  Shoe,  Bellefonte  to  Lock 
Haven,  Bellefonte  to  Paddy  Mountain,  10c  to  20c  per  ton.  The 
district  embracing  the  Williamsport,  Central  and  Middle  pivi- 
sions  from  Harrisburg  to  Watsontown,  from  Paddy  Mountain  to 
Lewisburg,  from  Lewistown  to  Selinsgrove,  and  Lewistown  to 
Duncannon,  will  take  an  advance  of  from  10c  to  20c  per  ton. 
Middle  Division  from  Huntingdon  to  Lewistown,  and  from  Lew- 
istown to  Milroy,  will  take  an  advance  of  from  10c  to  20c  per  ton. 
The  Huntingdon  &  Broad  Top  from  Huntingdon  to  Bedford  will 
take  advances  from  10c  to  20c  per  ton.  Juniata  Division  from 
Bedford  to  Cumberland  will  take  advances  from  10c  to  20c  per 

The  other  districts  taking  a  reduction  have  rates  much 
higher  than  in  the  districts  where  advances  have  been  made; 
and  as  these  territories  cannot  compete  in  the  present  market, 
we  have  held  that  the  reductions  offered  them  are  mere  camou- 
flage for  increasing  rates  in  the  present  producing  territory. 
The  proposal,  however,  aims  to  reduce  the  rates  from  South 
Fork  to  Cresson  and  to  Central  City,  and  from  Cresson  to  Black 
Lick  by  20c  per  ton ;  and  from  Cresson  to  Bellwood,  from  Bell- 
wood  to  HoUidaysburg  and  Figart,  from  Frugality  to  Syberton, 
from  Loretta  to  Patton  and  Bakerton,  by  10c  per  ton ;  but  both 
these  districts  are  largely  mining  districts  and  consume  practi- 
cally all  the  posts  that  may  be  produced  in  them.  The  district 
from  Frugality  to  Punxsutawney,  and  from  Bakerton  to  Heil- 
wood,  and  from  Patton  to  La  Jose,  from  Tyrone  to  Petersburg 
and  Canister,  from  Brooks  Mills  to  Henrietta  and  Claysburg,  will 
take  a  similar  rate  to  the  present  rate,  with  an  occasional  10c  per 

ton  advance.  ,       .      ,         ^,    ^  xi.      j 

Examination  of  the  map  of  Pennsylvania  shows  that  the  ad- 
vances proposed  in  this  revision  are  largely  from  territories  in 
which  Pennsylvania  Railroad  are  the  sole  carriers.  The  Associ- 
ation takes  the  position  that  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of 
this  question  will  be  in  taking  the  matter  before  the  Public  Ser- 
vice  Commission  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
to  have  all  rates  put  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  rates  thus  estab- 
lished will  not  be  changed  every  day,  thus  distributing  the  gen- 
eral market.  An  examination  of  rates  on  other  commodities, 
and  on  the  same  commodities  in  other  districts,  clearly  indicate 
that  we  are  entitled  to  rates  far  below  anything  proposed  by  the 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  this  revision  and  below  rates  charged 
by  other  carriers.  The  time  and  expense  required  to  get  the  rate 
adjustment  will  be  far  less  in  a  proceeding  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  than  before  the  railroads,  and  some  of 
the  carriers  have  expressed  a  desire  to  See  the  matter  handled 
in  this  way. 

CREDIT  RATING. 

The  losses  to  the  lumbermen  from  bad  accounts  are  a  great 
drain  on  the  lumber  industry ;  and  the  lumbermen,  in  order  to 
meet  these  losses,  must  buy  his  timber  at  still  lower  prices,  and 
these  prices,  with  other  handicaps,  has  brought  the  price  ot 
stumpage  to  where  there  is  no  incentive  for  the  landowner  to 
grow  timber  in  a  great  many  cases.  In  the  interests  of  forestry 
and  lumbering,  some  move  should  be  taken  to  eliminate  these 
losses  Cooperation  between  lumber  manufacturers  will  elimi- 
nate much  of  this  loss.  The  lumber  manufacturer  who  has  had 
a  bad  experience  with  some  party  sometimes  feels  that  he  will 
let  the  other  fellow  learn  as  he  has,  and  this  policy  is  responsible 
for  the  existence  of  the  trickster,  whereas  if  the  lumberman  had 
some  central  agency  to  which  he  could  report  all  his  losses  or 
unsatisfactory  dealings,  and  this  agency  in  turn  would  send  it 
out  to  members,  much  of  these  losses  could  be  avoided,  and  if 
lumbermen  generally  would  send  in  these  reports  these  people 
could  be  driven  out  of  the  field.  ^  . 

Recently  a  group  of  lumbermen  were  discussing  their  ac- 
counts, and  one  lumberman  remarked  that  a  certain  buyer  was 
not  paying  their  accounts  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  another 
party  in  the  crowd  spoke  up  and  said  that  while  this  was  true 
in  his  case,  he  felt  that  this  buyer  had  unavoidable  conditions  on 
hand  that  prevented  him  from  paying,  but  that  he  would  pay  in 
due  course,  but  one  lumberman  after  another  remarked  that 
their  accounts  were  long  past  due  until  it  developed  that  in  six 
lumbermen  there  were  accounts  running  into  many  thousand 
dollars  that  were  long  past  due,  and  it  was  apparent  to  all  who 
had  discussed  the  matter  that  they  should  not  advance  more 
credit.  The  failure  of  the  concern  sometime  later  showed  that 
they  were  not  entitled  to  credit,  and  if  lumbermen  when  they 
have  had  unsatisfactory  dealings  with  a  customer  and  accounts 
are  not  paid  within  a  reasonable  time,  would  report  these  trans- 
actions to  this  Association,  they  would  be  embodied  in  a  report 
and  sent  to  all  members,  and  a  great  many  losses  could  be  avoid- 
ed. 

It  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  losses  brought  about  by  dis^ 
honest  customers  will  reflect  on  those  whose  honesty  cannot  be 
questioned,  and  their  money  may  be  held  up  in  this  manner,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  lumber  industry  should  not  establish 
some  uniform  terms  of  settlement.  Labor  has  demanded  that  it 
be  paid  every  week,  every  two  weeks,  and  in  few  exceptions  has 
credit  been  extended  more  than  thirty  days;  and  the  lunibeTL 
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manufacturer  at  the  present  time  receives  little  more  than  ordi- 
nary laborer's  wages  for  his  work,  and  with  having  to  advance 
cash  to  pay  freight  in  many  cases  on  shipments,  different  terms 
of  settlement  should  be  established.  If  members  of  this  Associ- 
ation will  send  in  reports  on  concerns  whose  accounts  are  over- 
due, or  whose  dealings  have  not  been  fair,  this  information  will 
be  held  strictly  confidential  and  will  be  analyzed  by  competent 
credit  authorities  and  will  be  reflected  in  reports  to  members  re- 
porting. 


LAFAYETTE  LUMBER  COMPANY  IN  RECEIVERSHIP. 

Creditors  of  the  Lafayette  Lumber  Company,  of  Uniontown, 
Pa.,  were  recently  advised  that  the  court  had  been  asked  to  ap- 
point a  receiver  for  this  Company.  A  credit  rating  agency  re- 
ports that  whereas  in  1925  they  reported  assets  of  $302,675.00, 
their  present  assets  were  now  given  as  approximately  $120,000, 
and  consisted  largely  of  accounts  receivable  and  stock  in  subsidi- 
ary companies,  and  what  their  liabilities  are  have  not  been  def- 
initely determined,  but  their  assets  are  shrinking  and  their  lia- 
bilities increasing  with  each  examination. 

This  difference  in  assets  may  be  properly  explained,  but 
creditors  should  see  that  it  is  clearly  explained ;  and  if  there  are 
any  irregularities,  proper  action  should  be  taken.  A  shrinkage 
of  $175,000.00  in  one  year  is  extraordinary. 

On  the  letterhead  of  this  Company  they  list  themselves  as 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers,  but  the  only  lumber  on  their 
hands  at  the  time  of  the  receivership  was  some  that  had  been 
shipped  to  Hutchison,  Pa.,  and  appraised  by  them  at  $626.52  and 
sold  by  the  receiver  at  $550.00.  They  also  list  four  automobiles 
at  $4,449.50,  and  office  fixtures  at  $2,200.00,  making  a  total  of 
visible  assets  of  $7,199.50,  the  rest  of  their  assets  being  in  ac- 
counts receivable  and  stock  in  another  lumber  company.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  relations  between  the  General  Lumber  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  and  the  Universal  Lumber  Company,  the  latter  of 
which  was  recently  taken  over  by  the  Lafayette  Company,  may 
throw  some  interesting  side  lights  on  lumber  financing.  The  La- 
fayette Lumber  Company,  in  part  at  least,  was  made  up  of 
members  of  the  Palmer  and  Seaman's  Lumber  Company,  whose 
failure  at  Uniontown  a  few  years  ago  cost  the  lumber  manufac- 
turers dearly. 

Unfavorable  reports  have  been  coming  in  on  this  concern 
for  more  than  two  years,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  they  took  the 
lumber  manufacturers  along  to  a  merry  tune.  This  is  only  one 
of  a  great  many  failures  which  cost  lumbermen  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  each  year,  and  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole 
transaction  is  that  the  small  lumberman  is  largely  the  loser. 

The  strange  thing  about  these  people  who  periodically  and 
habitually  fail  in  the  mine  timber  business  is  the  fact  that  they 
can  get  orders  from  consumers  when  the  actual  producer  cannot. 
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Fancy  prices  seem  to  be  the  recent  lure  by  which  a  great  many 
lumbermen  were  caught.  If  these  prices  were  advanced  beyond 
that  which  would  leave  a  profit,  or  orders  were  placed  when 
those  who  placed  them  knew  the  Company  would  not  be  able  to 
pay,  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  criminal  action,  and  action 
should  be  taken  if  it  can  be  proved  that  there  was  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  defraud.  If,  however,  examination  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Company  show  that  their  business  was  conducted  along  prop- 
er lines,  the  receivership  should  be  continued,  and  they  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  work  out  their  difficulties ;  but  if  not,  bank- 
ruptcy would  be  the  better  procedure  and  the  thing  could  be 
closed  out,  and  the  creditors  would  at  once  know  where  they 

stood. 

Here  is  a  case,  which  is  just  one  of  the  many  failures,  that 
cost  lumber  manufacturers  in  Pennsylvania  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year,  and  which  could  be  avoided  through  the  expendi- 
ture of  1  or  2%  of  the  amount  of  their  losses  in  credit  rating  in- 
formation. 


MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

The  general  trend  of  the  market  in  lumber  proper  has  been 
lower  in  1926  than  in  1925,  with  demand  fairly  good.  Railroad 
ties  and  lumber  have  been  in  good  demand,  with  prices  under 
those  of  1925.  Mine  timber  for  the  anthracite  coal  district  has 
been  in  good  demand  since  the  strike,  but  the  great  quantities 
that  were  produced  in  territory  close  to  the  anthracite  mines  has 
brought  the  price  down  to  where  it  cannot  be  shipped  any  great 
distance  and  pay  a  profit.  How  long  this  supply  will  last  cannot 
be  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  consumed  in  the 
next  sixty  days,  and  prices  may  advance  to  where  timber  can  be 
shipped  at  a  profit.  In  this  connection,  the  lumber  manufacturer 
of  Pennsylvania  who  is  now  paying  double  the  freight  that  he 
should  be  paying,  should  join  in  the  effort  to  secure  freight 
rates  in  keeping  with  competitive  districts,  and  the  wise  manu- 
facturer will  hold  his  timber  until  these  rates  are  reduced,  so 
that  instead  of  the  railroads  getting  it  all,  lumbermen  may  have 
a  little  margin  left  for  themselves. 

The  bituminous  coal  market  has  had  its  usual  summer  dull- 
ness, with  prices  advancing  very  little  up  to  this  time.  Here 
again  freight  rates  are  higher  than  from  competitive  territory, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  shipper  having  to  pay  higher  rates  will 
only  get  business  when  these  competitive  districts  cannot  supply 
the  demand,  but  prices  will  have  to  advance  considerably  beyond 
what  they  now  are  before  any  profit  can  be  had  by  the  manufac- 
turer. 3"x5"  mine  ties  are  in  good  demand,  but  this  demand  is 
not  reflected  in  price,  while  4"x6"  and  5"x6"  ties  are  still  selling 
below  cost  of  manufacture,  and  are  in  poor  demand. 

Stocks  of  lumber  and  especially  mine  timber  in  the  hands  of 
producers  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  sometime,  and  the 
great  surplus  of  old  stock  that  existed  a  year  ago  has  been  pretty 
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much  cleaned  up,  and  the  stock  to  be  shipped  is  of  better  quality. 

Prices  on  white  pine  lumber  have  been  lower  than  for  a 
great  many  years,  and  white  pine  and  chestnut  have  been  the 
hardest  commodities  to  market,  and  owners  of  white  pine  should 
defer  manufacturing  if  at  all  possible     Great  quantities  of  good 
pine  are  being  sold  at  $30  on  cars,  while  lower  f^ades  have  sold 
for  much  less.    Oak  car  lumber  has  been  selling  at  from  $36.00  to 
$40  00  a  thousand  feet.    Railroad  tie  contracts  until  September, 
1927.  are  being  offered  by  the  big  lines  at  same  prices  as  for  last 
Jear  with  a  slight  stiffening  in  specifications     3"x5'  mine  ties 
are  selling  at  from  uy^c  to  17c;  i''x6"  ties  at  from  18c  to  22c 
5"x6"  ties  at  from  25c  to  30c;  6"x6"  ties  at  from  36c  to  39c,  6 
standard  props  have  been  selling  at  from  14c  to  17c ;  7'  stend- 
ards  at  from  16c  to  18c;  8'  standards  at  from  22c  to  24c ;  7-4 ' 
rounds  at  from  19c  to  21c;  8'-4"  rounds  at  from  23c  to  26c,  10  - 
41/2"  rounds  at  from  36c  to  40c;  and  10'-5"  rounds  at  from  44c 
to  47c     The  improved  condition  of  the  bituminous  market  is 
largely  influenced  by  the  increased  demand  brought  about  by  the 
British  Coal  Strike,  the  termination  of  which  will  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  demand  in  this  country.  ,  T>o«r,«.,ivn 

Labor  in  the  lumber  manufacturing  districts  of  Pennsylva- 
nia is  very  scarce,  due  to  the  fact  that  employment  has  been  ir- 
regular and  wages  far  below  that  which  can  be  secured  in  other 
Industries,  and  which  can  be  paid  by  the  lumber  industries  in 
other  districts  having  more  favorable  freight  rates. 


Timber  For  Sale 


A  sixty  (00)  acre  tract  of  timber- 
land  estimated  to  cut  more  than  one 
million  feet  (new  estimate  now  being 
made),  located  in  Graham  Township. 
Clearfield  County,  Pa..  214  miles  from 
N  T  C.  and  Pennsylvania  Railroads 
at  Bigler,  Pa.  Oak,  Hemlock,  Pme 
and  hardwoods.  Public  road  throtigh 
oroperty.  Favorable  logging  and  labor 
conditions.  For  terms  and  further 
particulars  write  MRS.  FANNIE  GRA- 
HAM,  Wallaceton,   Pi». 


Lumber  For  Sale 


Cutting  orders  wanted  for  fifty  cars 
of  hewn  mine  and  railroad  ties  and 
mine  nroDB  for  shipment  at  rate  of  6 
™r8  per  month.  Write  PAUL  SMITH. 
Lecontes    Mills,   Pa. 


Cutting  orders  wanted  for  telephone 
poles,  hewn  railroad  and  mine  ties  and 
mine  props.  O.  B.  JSMTTH,  Clearfield. 
Pa.,  R.   D.   No.    4. 


We  Buy 

Oak,  Pine,  Chestnut, 
Hardwoods,  Car  Lum- 
ber, Switch  Ties,  Car 
Stakes,  Bridge  Ties, 
Cross  Ties,  Dock  Tim- 
bers. 

Piling  40  to  70  ft.  in  Length 

Mill  men  are  invited  to 
submit  lists  of  stocks  on 
hand  and  kind  of  cutting 
desired. 

S.  P.  BOWERS  CO. 

1505  Race   Street,   Philadelphia 

149  Broadway,  New  York 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 
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of  any  kind 
of  Logs 

Farquhar  Sawmills  are  distinctly  profitable.  They  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.  They  are  correctly  desijfned— 
strongly  and  substantially  built  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  cut  accurate 
lumber. 

Built  in  sizes  suitable  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for 
light,  slender  logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  sawing — several  types  of 
dogs.  Power  Receder — Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Acting  Set  Works.  Ask 
for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable.  It 
delivers  a  steady  stream  of  power  all  day  long.  May  be  used  detached  or 
mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See  Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are  of  the  open  bottom,  water  front  type. 
They  are  efficient,  easily  fired  with  coal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 
steamers. 

Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 
similar  type.  Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawmill — ^and 
on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

The  Farquhar  Cornish  or  "Slab  Burner"  Boiler  Is  of  the  return  flue,  wood 
burning  type.  The  furnace  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  which  makes  it 
convenient  for  burning  long  slabs.  Supplies  abundant  hot,  dry  steam  for 
snappy  power. 

Write  for  Bui- 
letin  No.  425 
which  illus- 
trates and 
describes  the 
d  e  p  e  n  d  able 
Farquhar  Line 
o  f  Engines 
and   Boilers. 


A.  6.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  limited 

Box  604       YORK,  PA.      U.  S.  A 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  MINE  TIMBER. 


By  R.  E.  Krape,  Chairman  of  Standardization  Division  of  the 
American  Mining  Congress,  and  Vice  President  of  the 
Consolidated  Lumber  and  Supply  Co.  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  in  a 
Talk  at  the  Portable  Sawmill  Week  on  October  28,  1926,  at 
State  College. 


Until  very  recently,  very  few  coal  mining  companies  in  the 
Bituminous  field,  have  paid  attention  to  the  standardizing  of 
their  mine  timbers,  and  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  timbers  can 
never  be  standardized  for  the  industry  as  a  whole,  but  rather 
for  each  group  of  mines,  where  conditions  are  alike  or  similar. 


[Continued  on  Page  One] 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  MINE  TIMBER 

(ContlnucMl    from    Front   Cover    Tagc)  ^ 

For  instance;  we  are  considering  here  to-day,  the  standard- 
ization of  mine  timbers,  that  will  apply  to  the  Bituminous  mines 
of  South  Western  Pennsylvania.  On  account  of  the  ever  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  timber,  the  necessity  for  standardizing  is  more 
imi)erative  to-day  than  ever  before.  The  question  will  arise, — 
^*Why  standardize — will  it  pay  ofily  the  coal  mining  companies, 
who  in  this  case  are  the  consumers,  or  will  it  also  pay  the 
timber  men,  who  are  the  producers''?  The  answer  is,  **It  will 
pay  both  the  pi^oducer  and  the  consumer". 

We  believe  that  to-day,  practically  all  of  the  large  coal  min- 
ing companies  have  their  own  standards  for  mine  timbers,  and 
these  standards,  while  very  similar,  are  not  exactly  uniform. 
The  problem  before  us  now  is  to  have  the  different  coal  min- 
ing companies,  along  with  all  the  timber  manufacturers,  get 
together  and  as  far  as  possible,  establish  a  standard  specification 
covering  the  entire  field.  While  the  specifications  now  in  effect, 
are  in  a  general  way  similar,  there  are  certain  points  insisted 
upon  by  the  different  coal  companies  when  purchasing  timber, 
that  vary  greatly — this  is  something  that  will  have  to  be  ironed 
out,  until  a  standard  is  established  for  the  region.  Once  this  is 
done,  the  manufacturer  can  go  ahead  and  cut  his  timber  ac- 
cording to  standard  specifications,  properly  pile  and  stock  it, 
knowing  that  he  will  have  a  market  for  it — thereby  benefitting 
both  the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 

As  conditions  exist  to-day,  the  manufacturer  will  often  go 
ahead,  cut  and  stock  timber  on  specifications  for  some  local 
mine  or  group  of  mines,  expecting  that  these  mines  will  use 
his  timber — ^the  mines  unexpectedly  close  down  and  the  manu- 
facturer, of  course,  has  to  go  into  a  new  field  to  try  to  market 
his  product,  and  the  size  of  timber  he  has  cut  will  not  be  stand- 
ard— the  consequence  is,  he  will  have  to  face  a  heavy  loss.  This 
condition  was  brought  to  us  very  forcibly  only  this  morning. 
A  timber  manufacturer  came  into  our  office  with  a  list  of  timber 
he  had  sawed  and  stocked  (nearly  200,000  feet  of  cross  bars 
and  ties).     He  had  cut  this  timber  expecting  to  sell  it  to  local 


mines.  He  had  purchased  the  standing  timber,  with  the  priv- 
ilege of  removing  it  within  three  years;  the  mines  to  which  he 
had  sold  and  expected  to  sell  to  are  closed  down  to-day  and  he 
has  six  months  left  in  which  to  dispose  of  his  timber.  He  is 
forced  to  go  into  the  market  wherever  he  can  and  is  offering 
his  timber  at  less  than  the  cost  of  sawing.  Incidentally,  there 
was  none'  of  his  timber  that  would  be  standard  for  our  mines 
and  we  were  unable  to  purchase  from  him.  This  is  a  deplor- 
able condition.  We  all  know  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  there  will  be  a  serious  shortage  of  mine  timber  and  every 
stick  and  tract  of  timber  that  we  have  to-day  should  be  con- 
served; therefore,  why  not  get  together  and  standardize  our 
specifications  so  that  when  a  manufacturer  saws  his  timber 
he  will  know  he  has  a  market  for  it — if  not  a  local  market, 
then  a  market  in  another  part  of  the  field. 

The  timber  manufacturer,  knowing  his  timber  is  being  cut 
to  standard  sizes  and  specifications,  will  have  a  market  over 
the  entire  field.  If  mine  "A''  is  closed  down,  mine  "B"  may 
be  running,  and  his  timber  being  standard,  will  fit  in  and  suit 
their  requirements.  The  consumer  knowing  that  timber  man- 
ufacturers, A,  B,  and  C  are  cutting  their  timbers  to  standard 
sizes,  sends  his  inquiries  to  all  three — it  may  so  happen  that  no 
one  of  the  three  will  be  able  to  fill  the  entire  order,  but  as  all 
are  manufacturing  standard  timber,  a  part  of  the  requirements 
may  be  purchased  from  each,  thus  filling  the  order  with  stand- 
ard timbers  and  when  received,  the  quality  and  size  will  be 
uniform.  A  striking  example  of  this  occurred  at  one  of  our 
mines  last  week.  It  was  decided  to  start  up  in  a  hurry,  a  mine 
that  had  been  closed  down  for  four  years  and  naturally  a  great 
amount  of  timber  was  required  in  a  hurry.  We  received  a 
requisition  for  50,000  pieces,  props,  cross  bars,  ties  and  caps, 
marked  "special  rush''  and  having  standardized  ourselves  a 
number  of  years  ago,  we  simply  called  in  four  timber  manufac- 
turers, talked  the  matter  over  with  them  and  were  able  to  place 
the  entire  order  at  once — in  six  days,  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
order  had  been  completed  with  standard  timber,  cut  to  standard 
sizes  and  paid  for  at  standard  prices. 

In  this  short  talk,  I  want  to  present  only  concrete  facts. 
For  ourselves  (that  is  the  Companies  with  which  we  are  affili- 
ated) while  we  are  rather  large  purchasers  of  timber,  we  do 
manufacture  mine  timbers  to  a  certain  extent,  simply  because 
we  cannot  purchase  sufficient  of  all  kinds  to  fill  our  require- 
ments. 

We  are  trying  to  look  at  this  problem  of  standardization 
from  both  sides — that  is,  from  the  side  of  the  consumer  as  well 
as  that  of  the  manufacturer,  and,  as  I  stated  before,  we  all 
know  that  unless  we  standardize,  economize  and  conserve  the 
remaining  timber  which  we  have  standing,  we  will  all  face  a 
serious  shortage  in  a  very  short  time  and  we  feel  that  we  should 
plan  our  purchases  so  that  when  a  manufacturer  starts  to  cut 
a  tract  of  timber,  we  should  help  him  to  market  the  entire  out- 
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put  from  that  tract.  For  instance;  the  timber  manufacturer 
who  contracts  to  furnish  railroad  ties  to-day  knows  that  his 
money  is  sure,  and  that  his  inspection  is  as  near  uniform  as  it 
can  be — because  the  railroads  have  standardized  and  in  addition 
have  given  very  liberal  specifications.  The  fact  remains  how- 
ever, that  not  more  than  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  manufactured 
timber  can  be  turned  into  railroad  ties  and  the  timber  man's 
problem  is  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  balance  of  his  product, 
the  75  per  cent  he  has  left  after  he  gets  his  railroad  ties,  and 
if  he  can  be  shown  what  to  do  with  this  75  per  cent  he  will  begin 
to  feel  that  all  this  standardization  which  we  have  been  talking 
about  is  going  to  mean  something.  For  ourselves,  we  try  to  so 
place  our  orders  that  we  may  take  the  entire  range  of  timber 
from  a  tract. 

We  can  give    another  concrete  example  of  standardization. 

In  1920  we  were  asked  to  standardize  the  mine  timbers  for 
a  large  number  of  associated  mining  companies  who  purchased 
all  their  mine  timbers  through  the  same  source.    In  going  over 
the  field  and  inspecting  the  timbers  at  the  different  mines  we 
found  that  there  were  nearly  as  many  standards  as  there  were 
mines.     We  at  once  got  in  contact  with  the  Superintendents, 
General  Superintendents  and  General  Managers  and  arrived  at 
a  definite  standard  of  specifications  covering  all  the  mines,  about 
37  in  number.    We  had  our  specifications  printed  and  sent  them 
out  to  the  different  manufacturers  from  whom  they  had  pur- 
chased— there  were  some  objections  on  the  part  of  tjie  manu- 
facturers but  the  majority  fell  in  line  and  worked  with  us.    In  a 
short  time  they  were  all  with  us.    We  then  found  that  it  was 
very  desirable  to  have  the  specifications  printed  on  the  side  of 
each  order  sent  out  for  the  reason  that  very  often  the  specifica- 
tions were  lost,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  little  fellow,  and, 
as  a  result,  they  furnished  timbers  not  in  accordance  with  the 
specifications,  and  which  of  course  had  to  be  thrown  out.    How- 
ever, we  have  had  very  little  trouble  in  securing  standard  tim- 
bers lately.     We  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  our  inspections  and 
where  timbers  were  received  at  the  mines  that  were  worthless, 
they  were  culled  out  and  charged  back,  together  with  the  freight, 
to  the  manufacturer.    Where  the  mine  props  were  of  sufficient 
length,  but  otherwise  undersized,  and  we  still  had  a  place  where 
we  could  use  them  by  cutting  them  back,  we  did  the  cutting  and 
charged   it  to  the  manufacturer  and  accepted  the  prop — the 
manufacturer  losing  only  the  difference  in  length.    Then  to  see 
that  our  specifications  were  adhered  to,  we  employed  a  compe- 
tent inspector  on  January  1,  1920.    For  the  month  of  January, 
1920  there  was  worthless  timber  received  amounting  to  $734.12, 
in  February  $728.30,  in  March  $667.84  and  so  on  during  the 
year  1920.    In  1921  we  had  a  total  of  $10,720.56  worth  of  worth- 
less timber,  simply  because  the  manufacturers  had  not  been 
used  to  cutting  to  standard  specifications.    This  condition  grad- 
ually improved  and  by  1922  the  men  furnishing  timbers  had 
become  so  familiar  with  our  specifications  and  knew  just  what 


we  were  to  receive  at  the  different  mines,  that  it  became  un- 
necessary for  us  to  keep  the  inspector  on  at  full  time.  In  the 
meantime  the  receiving  clerks  at  the  mines  had  been  trained 
to  inspect  these  timbers  and  thereafter  the  expense  of  the  in- 
spector was  eliminated.  From  that  time  on  for  the  years  1925 
and  1926  up  until  the  present  time,  the  average  worthless  timber 
received  at  the  mines  has  been  less  than  $10.00  a  month,  or 
about  $120.00  for  the  year.  It  can  therefore  readily  be  seen 
that  there  is  an  enormous  saving  in  the  standardization  of  mine 
timbers. 

We  believe  also,  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  all  to  have 
standard  prices  for  mine  timbers.  We  have  in  a  number  of 
instances  tried  buying  job  lots  of  mine  timber  and  the  trans- 
action has  always  resulted  to  our  disadvantage — had  we  bought 
standard  timber  at  standard  prices,  we  would  have  been  a  long 
way  ahead  in  every  instance.  To-day  we  keep  posted  in  our 
office,  prices  for  all  timbers  and  any  timber  manufacturer  can 
see  same  at  any  time  and  knowing  that  we  are  paying  the  same 
prices  to  all,  we  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  a  good  supply  of 
timber  for  all  our  mines  at  all  times.  Another  point  that  is 
helping  us  in  purchasing  a  good  supply  of  timber,  is  that  we 
have  a  standard  time  for  payment.  We  pay  for  all  our  timber 
twice  a  month,  on  the  15th  and  29th  and  when  a  timber  man- 
ufacturer knows  that  he  will  surely  get  his  money  twice  a  month, 
he  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  cooperate  when  we  need  his 

help. 

We  have  recently  standardized  all  our  drift  timbers  and 
lagging,  shaft  timbers  and  lagging,  as  well  as  tipple  floors ;  thus 
enabling  us  to  place  with  the  timber  men  at  the  same  time  we  are 
purchasing  mine  ties,  props,  cross  bars,  caps,  etc.,  orders  for 
larger  timber  that  may  be  gotten  from  the  same  tract,  enabling 
the  manufacturer  to  work  his  entire  tract  at  one  time. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  are  installing  a  central  timber  treat- 
ing plant  here  at  Indiana  and  will  treat  all  mine  ties,  drift  tim- 
bers, tipple  floors,  etc.,  for  the  different  mines.  On  account 
of  storing  a  large  supply  of  the  different  kinds  of  timber,  in 
order  that  it  may  dry  for  treating,  we  are  able  to  place  orders 
at  practically  any  time  that  will  help  our  timber  men  work  up 
their  various  tracts.  Another  advantage  to  the  timber  man, 
brought  about  by  the  treating  of  timber,  is  that  it  opens  up  for 
him  a  ready  market  for  all  classes  of  timber  that  were  hereto- 
fore not  accepted  for  ties  and  timbers — that  is  such  timbers  as 
Beech,  Birch,  Maple,  Hickory  and  similar  hard  woods.  This  also, 
will  help  to  conserve  the  timber  and  help  the  timber  man  clean 
up  his  tracts. 

In  summing  up,  we  feel  that  the  standardization  of  mine 
timbers  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned,  that  it  will 
conserve  the  timber  required  for  mining  properties  over  a  much 
greater  period,  than  if  the  old  wasteful  system  of  each  mine 
ordering  its  own  special  kind  of  timber  were  continued. 

R.  E.  KRAPE 
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AN  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  a  group  of  lumbermen  met  at 
the  "Portable  Saw  Mill  Week"  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  formed  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufac- 
turers' Association  with  the  hope  that  order  could  be  brought 
out  of  the  disorganized  and  unprofitable  lumbering  and  forest 
industry  in  Pennsylvania.  What  would  be  done  and  how  to  do  it 
was  undetermined  at  that  time.  Those  who  volunteered  their 
services  to  bring  back  the  industry  that  not  long  ago  led  all 
others  in  Pennylvania  went  to  the  task  with  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  **Every  man  owes 
something  to  the  business  or  profession  of  which  he  is  a  part,'' 
and  with  this  idea,  the  first  question  that  arose  was  what  can 
be  done  for  the  good  of  these  industries  ? 

Confronting  this  new  move  were  the  landowners,  whose  re- 
turns from  their  timber  holdings  were  so  insignificant  that  they 
had  long  lost  interest  in  growing  other  timber,  while  the  lumber 
manufacturers  were  in  an  even  worse  condition  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  had  over-produced  in  mine  timbers,  the  demand  for 
which  was  cut  in  half  due  to  the  high  mining  costs  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  lower  transportation  costs  from  lumber  producing 
points  outside  of  the  state  and  from  many  other  causes,  so  that 
interest  in  either  lumbering  or  forestry  was  at  a  low  ebb  and 
those  engaged  in  it  were  more  anxious  to  get  into  other  busi- 
ness, or  In  the  same  business  in  other  states,  where  transporta- 
tion and  other  costs  would  permit  of  a  profit,  and  a  great  many 
people  did  quit  the  business,  while  many  others  scoffed  at  the 
idea  of  ever  bringing  it  back  to  the  level  of  other  industry. 
With  only  a  few  lumbermen  whose  investments  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  quit  the  business  without  great  loss,  to  take  up  the 
reorganization  work,  the  only  prospect  ahead  was  a  hard,  thank- 
less task. 

Before  any  attempt  was  made  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
condition  of  the  industry,  it  was  first  necessary  to  learn  what 
was  wrong  with  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  was  spent 
in  trying  to  learn  the  economic  reasons  that  had  brought  ruin 
to  it.  Our  investigations  showed  that  there  was  not  one  but 
many  things  wrong  with  the  industry,  and  the  trouble  was  fully 
as  much  from  causes  within  the  industry  as  from  outside  influ- 
ences. It  was  found  that  seven  major  elements  contributed  to 
the  condition  of  the  industry,  and  which  follow  in  their  order  of 
seriousness:  Discriminatory  freight  rates  on  products  manu- 
factured within  Pennsylvania;  excessive  marketing  costs 
brought  about  through  lack  of  standardized  purchase  specifi- 
cations, by  which  unscrupulous  middlemen  were  twisting  speci- 
fications for  their  purchases,  taking  excessive  profits  and  pass- 
ing dockages  and  shortages  thus  occasioned  back  to  producers; 
Careless  and  inefficient  manner  and  methods  of  manufacturing, 
storing  and  handling  forest  products;  production  of  certain 
forest  products  without  knowledge  of  general  supply  or  demand 


for  the  given  product  and  without  reference  to  seasonal  de- 
mands, or  the  condition  of  the  industry  by  which  it  was  to  be 
used;  overproduction  of  commodities  (such  as  main  heading 
mine  ties,  etc.,)  beyond  what  the  market  will  consume,  when 
the  same  material  could  have  been  manufactured  into  commod- 
ities readily  salable;  lack  of  diversification  of  commodities; 
manufacturing  commodities  without  orders  or  prospects  of 
orders  with  the  consequent  deterioration  of  products  while 
waiting  for  markets ;  attempts  at  lumber  manufacturing  by  in- 
experienced persons,  lacking  in  both  facilities  and  capital  neces- 
sary for  success,  besides  many  other  minor  causes  which  are 
costing  the  industry  about  $7,500,000.00  each  year. 

To  some  it  may  not  seem  very  important  to  learn  what 
caused  the  disorganized  state  of  the  industry,  but  certainly  be- 
fore a  remedy  can  be  applied,  the  trouble  must  be  located  and 
with  the  location  of  the  trouble  means  were  sought  to  remedy 
these  conditions. 

The  first  question  after  learning  the  sources  of  the  losses 
was  to  learn  the  approximate  cost  of  a  remedy  and  the  means 
to  find  it.  Some  publication  was  deemed  necessary  and  the 
Forest  Products  Bulletin  was  designed  for  this  purpose  and  it 
was  estimated  that  the  first  year's  work  could  be  carried 
through  at  a  cost  of  $7,500.00,  but  this  has  been  exceeded  by  a 
considerable  amount  and  the  work  is  only  started. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  work,  while  not  repaying  the 
handful  of  men  who  have  largely  contributed  in  time  and 
money,  has  paid  the  industry  as  a  whole  many  times  the  amount 
of  money  expended  on  it  and  the  leading  achievements  are  as 
follows :  The  adoption  of  a  standard  specification  for  mine 
timber,  which  it  is  estimated  will  bring  about  a  saving  of  ap- 
proximately 5%  on  all  bituminous  mine  timber  manufactured; 
a  reduction  of  21/2%  on  a  proposed  general  freight  advance  on 
bituminous  mine  timber;  an  offer  of  a  reduction  on  anthracite 
mine  timber,  which  has  been  refused  as  insufficient  and  prepa- 
ration for  filing  of  a  claim  for  reduction  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Service 
Commission ;  reclassification  of  forest  products  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  lumber  rates  on  lower  priced  material ;  co-operation  from 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry  looking  toward  reduction  in  mar- 
keting expenses,  on  freight  rates  and  standards  for  mine  ma- 
terial; the  elimination  of  much  of  the  practice  of  certain  dealers 
of  selling  on  one  specification  and  buying  on  another  and  pass- 
ing the  loss  thus  occasioned  to  the  producer,  the  t^tal  savings  of 
which  will  exceed  by  ten  times  the  amount  expended  by  the 
Association,  besides  taking  up  a  lot  of  work  that  has  not  been 
completed  and  will  take  more  time  to  complete. 

There  are  a  lot  of  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  industry 
that  have  not  been  touched  thus  far,  and  many  that  have  been 
dealt  with  only  lightly  during  the  first  year,  but  with  the  suc- 
cesses thus  far  attained  and  the  experiences  gained,  the  Asso- 
ciation is  entering  the  new  year  confident  of  far  better  results, 
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and  if  every  lumberman  in  Pennsylvania  will  lend  his  moral  and 
financial  help,  the  annual  loss  of  the  industry  in  the  state  of 
more  than  $7,500,000.00  per  year  can  be  cut  in  half  by  the  end 
of  1927,  and  in  another  year  largely  eliminated. 

We  want  to  increase  the  scope  and  effectiveness  of  the  As- 
sociation and  enlarge  and  improve  the  Forest  Products  Bulletin 
to  fill  the  growing  demands  for  an  organization  and  publication 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  small  lumber  manufacturer  that  is 
constantly  producing  a  greater  part  of  the  timber  products  of 
the  eastern  states,  so  we  are  inviting  those  to  whom  this  issue 
is  sent  to  join  in  this  movement  either  by  membership  in  the 
Association,  or  as  subscribers  to  the  Bulletin,  or  at  least  to  give 
us  a  frank  statement  of  their  views  on  the  movement  and  the 
methods  of  procedure  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  better  chart  our 
course  for  the  future.  An  order  blank  will  be  found  in  this 
issue  and  may  be  used  either  for  an  order  or  for  comments,  and 
we  would  like  to  ask  that  you  give  us  some  kind  of  an  expres- 
sion, so  that  we  may  have  it  before  the  annual  meeting  on 
January  14th. 

We  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  thanks  of 
the  Association  for  those  who  have  given  it  their  moral  and 
financial  support  during  this  trial  period  and  the  many  kind 
letters  which  gave  encouragement  to  our  aims  and  purposes. 


REVISED    SPECIFICATIONS    FOR    BITUMINOUS    MINE 

TIMBER. 

In  line  with  the  work  of  this  Association  in  trying  to  secure 
uniform  specifications  for  bituminous  mine  timber,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  January  8th,  1926,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bituminous  Mining  Industry,  and  a  prelimi- 
nary specification  was  worked  out.  Several  meetings  have  been 
held  since  that  time  and  considerable  work  done  in  working 
out  a  more  satisfactory  specification,  and  at  a  meeting  held 
at  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  during  the  Portable  Sawmill 
Week  on  October  28th,  1926,  coal  companies  and  lumber  manu- 
facturers adopted  these  specifications  and  general  conditions 
for  bituminous  mine  timber. 

It  is  not  thought  by  those  who  have  worked  on  these  s^eci- 
fications  that  they  are  perfect,  but  they  represent  the  nearest 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Bituminous  Industry  now  attainable. 
Mining  engineers,  purchasing  agents,  timber  manufacturers, 
and  others  are  asked  to  study  these  specifications  and  to  make 
3uch  suggestions  and  criticisms  as  they  think  will  be  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  trade,  and  these  suggestions,  and  criticisms  will 
be  acted  upon  when  the  subject  is  discussed  further.  The 
specifications  follow : 


Wooden  Mine  Material— Standard  Sizes, 

—Pit  Posts— 
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and  Split 
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Measurements  given  above  are  minimum  and  do  not  in- 
clude bark.  Props  must  be  free  from  defects  that  will  impair 
their  strength  or  durability  as  props;  such  as  decay,  larce  or 
numerous  holes,  excessive  crook,  breaks  or  bad  splits. 

They  must  retain  their  thickness  throughout.  Dimensions 
on  large  end  must  not  be  greater  than  twice  the  small  end. 

Props  must  be  made  of  good  sound  live  hardwood ;  all  knots 
and  projections  to  be  closely  trimmed.  Ends  must  be  cut  square, 
to  within  one  inch  of  length  specified.  Props  shorter  more  than 
one  inch  of  the  length  ordered  will  be  paid  for  as  next  shorter 
length  providing  there  is  no  other  defect  and  shorter  length 
used  at  mine  to  which  shipment  is  made.  Lengths  and  other 
measurements  will  not  be  averaged. 

The  following  woods  will  be  accepted : — Oak,  locust,  birch, 
wild  cherry,  hickory,  maple,  walnut,  gum,  elm,  ash,  beech,  syca- 
more, sassafras,  hemlock  and  chestnut.  Not  more  than  five 
per  cent  of  all  round  posts  made  from  jack  pine,  and  tamarac 
will  be  accepted  in  the  standard  round  and  split  but  must  be 
one-fourth  larger  in  diameter  on  small  end  than  the  hardwood 
posts.    No  other  woods  will  be  accepted,  unless  specially  ordered. 


Size 

3  in.  X  4  in. 

3  in.  X  5  in. 

4  in.  X  5  in. 

4  in.  X  6  in. 
3  in.  X  6  in. 

5  in.  X  7  in. 

6  in.  X  6  in. 
6  in.  X  8  in. 


Mine  and  Main  Haulage  Ties, 

Length  Length 


Length 


5ft.' 
5  ft. 
5  ft. 
5  ft. 
5  ft. 
5  ft. 
5  ft. 
5  ft. 


5V2  ft. 
51/2  ft. 
5V2  ft. 
51/2  ft. 
514  ft. 
51/2  ft. 
h^k  ft. 
5V2  ft. 


6  ft. 
6  ft. 
6  ft.  specie  ^ 


6  in.  X  8  in.  sawed  four  sides  full  or  7  in.  face  if  pole, 

Measurements  given  above  are  minimum  and  do  not  include 
bark.  Ties  must  be  made  from  good  sound  live  wood  free  from 
defects  that  will  impair  their  strength  or  durability  as  a  tie; 
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such  as  decay,  large  splits  and  large  or  numerous  holes.  Must 
be  well  manufactured,  well  hewn  or  sawed,  cut  square  on  ends, 
having  top  and  bottom  parallel,  reasonably  straight,  and  all 
knots  and  projections  closdy  trimmed.  Must  not  be  more  than 
one  inch  longer  or  shorter  than  length  specified.  Dimensions 
will  not  be  averaged. 

Ties  will  be  graded  and  inspected  as  follows ; — a  3  in.  x  5  in. 
tie  must  be  made  from  a  pole  not  less  than  5  in.  in  diameter  not 
including  bark,  etc. 

When  ties  are  sawed  or  hewn  on  four  sides  they  must  be 
full  size  as  to  width  and  thickness.  Wane  will  be  allowed  on  one 
corner  not  exceeding  one  sixth  the  width  of  the  face  o  the 
equivalent  on  two  or  more  corners. 

The  following  woods  will  be  accepted :  White  or  rock  oak, 
black  walnut,  chestnut,  mulberry,  sassafras,  red  oak,  beech, 
birch,  hickory,  elms,  ash  and  honey  locust.  No  other  woods 
accepted.  Ties  ordered  for  treatment  must  have  the  bark  en- 
tirely removed. 

Hardwood  Mine  Rails. 

3  in.  X  4  in.— 8  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft..  14  ft.  and  16  ft.  long. 
3  in.  X  5  in.— 8  ft.,  10  ft.,  12  ft.,  14  ft.  and  16  ft.  long. 

Not  more  than  10  %  of  eight  foot  -lengths  will  be  accepted. 
Must  not  be  more  than  M  in.  over  or  under  in  width  and  thick- 
ness. Wane  will  be  allowed  on  one  corner  not  exceeding  one 
sixth  the  width  of  the  piece  or  the  equivalent  on  two  or  more 
corners.  The  following  woods  will  be  accepted:  Oak,  walnut, 
cherry,  locust,  mulberry,  sassafras,  beech,  birch,  cherry,  maple, 
sugar,  hickory,  elm,  gum  and  ash. 

Must  be  sawed  on  four  sides  from  good  sound  live  wood, 
free  from  any  defects  that  will  impair  their  durability,  such  as 
decay,  splits,  black  rotten  knots  and  doze. 

Mine  Car  Plank  and  Small  Dimensions. 
All  to  be  sawed  true  to  dimensions  given  and  from  wood  as 
specified.  Must  be  sawed  irom  good  sound  live  timber  free  from 
any  defects  that  will  impair  its  strength  for  use  as  intended, 
such  as  decay,  black  rotten  knots,  numerous  worm  holes,  splits 
and  doze.  Wane  will  be  allowed  on  one  corner  not  exceeding 
one  twelfth  the  width  of  the  piece  or  the  equivalent  on  two  or 
more  corners. 

Railroad  Ties. 

Will  be  purchased  and  inspected  according  to  rules  of  the 
American  Kailway  Engineers  Society. 

Telephone  Poles. 
Will  be  purchased  and  inspected  according  to  rules  of  the 
National  Electric  Linemen's  Association. 

General  Conditions. 

Count  and  Inspection. 
All  material  will  be  shipped  subject  to  count  and  inspection 
at  destination.    Culled  material  will  be  held  for  10  days  after 


regular  report  is  mailed.  If  notified  within  that  time  culls  will 
be  held  for  another  30  days  after  which  the  consignee  will  not 
be  responsible  for  them.  Report  will  be  made  as  soon  after 
material  is  unloaded  and  inspected  as  possible.  All  condemned 
material  will  be  piled  separate  for  inspection.  Affidavit  show- 
ing tier  tally  will  be  furnished  upon  request,  but  must  bo  ac- 
cepted as  final  as  material  cannot  be  recounted  or  remeasured 
after  it  has  been  unloaded  and  piled  with  other  accepted  ma- 
terial at  the  mine.  No  allowance  will  be  made  for  standard 
round  or  split  posts  up  to  and  including  9  ft.  lengths  condemned 
for  any  reason  whatever.  No  allowance  will  be  made  for  ma- 
terial culled  on  account  of  defects  rendering  it  unfit  for  any  use. 
An  allowance,  not  exceeding  one  half  price,  will  be  made  for  8  ft 
41/2  in.,  8  ft.  5  in,  10  ft.  41/2  in.  and  10  ft.  5  in.  posts  culled  on 
account  of  being  undersize,  providing  they  can  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  but  no  allowance  will  be  made  for  posts  of  these  sizes 
culled  on  account  of  being  rotten  or  crooked.  Ties  culled  on 
account  of  being  too  small  will  be  accepted  and  paid  for  at  the 
next  smaller  size  used  at  the  mine,  providing  they  will  meet  that 
specification.  No  allowance  will  be  made  for  3x4  or  3x5  ties 
condemned  for  any  reason. 


THE    NEED    OF    CREDIT    INFORMATION    IN    THE 

LUMBER  INDUSTRY 


By  John  J.  Saunders,  Manager  of  the  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Before  the  Portable  Saw  Mill  Week  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  on  October  28,  1926. 

V/henever  I  have  had  occasion  to  think  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry, and  its  great  variety  of  interests  I  have  wondered  how 
many  men  connected  with  the  trade  have  considered  or  realized 
how  intimately  and  how  closely  it  has  been  connected  with 
the  human  race,  with  its  progress  and  development.  How  many 
of  the  gentlemen  here,  many  of  them  doubtless  having  had  more 
or  less  connection  with  lumber  during  the  whole  of  their  lives, 
have  given  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  manipulation  of 
this  product  was  in  all  probability  mankind's  initial  industry. 
It  antedates  the  use  of  metals  and  appeared  far  before  the 
birth  of  agriculture.  It  has  been  established  by  investigations 
made  byvscientists  that  when  the  first  man  appeared,  his  food 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  animals,  supplemented  by  seeds  and 
roots  of  various  kinds  that  grew  without  cultivation  and  that 
could  be  obtained  only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Of  course,  no  one  supposes  that  the  animals  necessary  for 
food  could  be  captured  or  killed  without  the  use  of  some  kind 
of  weapon.  The  first  sign  of  intelligence  and  the  outstanding 
feature  that  distinguished  mankind  from  the  lower  animals, 
was  the  adoption  of  weapons  or  tools  to  assist  him  in  obtaining 
his  livelihood  and  to  provide  him  with  means  of  defense  against 
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his  enemies.  It  was  only  natural  that  his  primitive  mind 
should  seize  the  objects  nearest  to  his  hand  that  appeared  use- 
ful for  his  purposes.  It  is  probable  that  some  one  of  our 
early  ancestors  picked  up  the  broken  branch  of  a  tree  in  a  forest 
and  found  that  it  aided  him  materially  in  defending  himself,  or 
in  disposing  of  an  enemy.  This  in  time  w^as  followed  by  the 
discovery  that  a  long,  straight  piece  of  lumber  could  be  sharp- 
ened at  one  end  and  would  become  a  weapon  of  even  greater 
efficiency  for  certain  purposes.  The  quality  of  these  weapons 
was  slowly  improved.  More  suitable  woods  were  selected, 
the  spears  were  straightened  and  made  stronger  and  sharper; 
the  clubs  were  made  heavier  and  to  -balance  more  perfectly, 
rendering  them  more  efficacious  so  that  finally  men  found 
that  animals  from  which  formerly  they  had  to  flee  could  be 
easily  slain  and  used  for  food  or  other  purposes. 

The  fashioning  of  these  weapons  was  man's  first  attempt 
to  manufacture  lumber,  and  in  all  probability  represented  the 
world's  initial  industry.  We  can,  therefore,  credit  lumber  with 
man's  first  forward  step.  Without  it  he  was  practically  de- 
fenseless. Without  it  he  would  have  had  to  run  away  and  hide, 
but  with  its  aid  there  were  few  animals  that  he  could  not  van- 
quish, and  its  use  enabled  him  to  provide  himself  with  skins 
for  clothing  and  meat  for  food.  The  use  of  lumber  as  time 
went  on  made  possible  the  erection  of  more  stable  and  comfor- 
table dwellings  to  replace  the  caves  and  caverns  in  which  he 
was  forced  to  live,  supplied  him  with  fuel  to  heat  his  home 
and  cook  his  food  and  provided  him  with  material  from  which 
he  produced  many  articles  that  became  necessities  with  the 
progress  toward  a  higher  level  of  civilization. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  consumption  of 
lumber  has  shown  any  material  curtailment.  As  it  was  when 
the  world  was  young,  so  it  is  today — lumber  is  a  product  that 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  conceivable  that  not  a  few 
basic  products  which  we  regard  as  absolute  necessities  could  be 
done  away  with  without  resulting  in  very  much  more  than  a 
temporary  inconvenience ;  but  not  so  with  lumber,  because  lum- 
ber in  some  form  or  another  is  so  intimately  concerned  with  our 
lives  and  well  being  that  it  is  really  indispensable.  Of  course,  as 
everyone  knows,  the  employment  of  lumber  for  certain  purposes 
has  been  superseded  by  other  materials,  among  them  iron  and 
steel,  cement  and  brick,  but  to  offset  this,  other  uses  for  our  for- 
est products  have  been  developed.  Prominent  among  them  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  pulpwood,  without  which  many  interests 
which  are  considered  of  very  great  importance  might  have  been 
jeopardized  or  seriously  interfered  with.  To  my  mind,  the  use 
of  these  substitutes  for  lumber  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  benefit 
to  the  industry  as  a  whole,  because  without  them  the  demand 
for  lumber  would  inevitably  have  forced  i^rices  to  such  a  height 
that  itg  employment  foi:  purposes  where  moderate  costs  are 
a  prime  necessity  would  be  vastly  circumscribed,  a  condition 
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that  would  adversely  affect  the  community,  especially  in  the 
rural  sections,  and  greatly  curtail  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  retail  dealers  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages. 
To  my  mind,  although  I  do  not  claim  by  any  means  to  be  an 
authority  on  this  subject,  it  appears,  in  view  of  the  steady  en- 
hancement in  demand  for  all  kinds  of  forest  products,  based  on 
the  constant  increase  in  our  population,  producers  have  a  con- 
siderable task  in  trying  to  meet  current  and  prospective  re- 
quirements  for  lumber. 

As  an  outsider,  commenting  on  the  lumber  industry,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  of  the  assistance  it  gave  to  the  development 
of  this  country  in  its  early  days,  especially  in  the  East  and  in 
the  Middle  West.  Without  the  material  found  in  the  forests 
of  this  country  I  question  if  the  pioneers  could  have  existed. 
Although  his  axe  was  practically  his  only  tool,  as  suitable  trees 
were  close  to  his  hand,  he  was  able  to  build  himself  a  comfor- 
table cabin,  buildings  to  house  his  stock,  fences  to  prevent  his 
cattle  from  straying,  and  to  protect  his  crops  from  the  rav- 
ages of  wild  animals.  And  when  winter  came  he  had  plenty 
of  fuel  for  heat  and  cooking.  If  he  needed  a  little  cash  to  obtain 
necessities  not  procurable  on  his  land,  during  the  season  when 
he  was  not  cultivating  his  crops,  he  could  go  into  the  woods 
and  fell  a  few  trees,  which  he  would  convert  into  lumber  and 
either  trade  for  what  he  needed  or  sell  for  cash.  Thus,  was 
many  a  settler  helped  by  our  incipient  lumber  industry  to  se- 
cure a  start  that  eventually  led  to  a  position  of  peace  and  com- 
fort. 

As  the  years  passed  by  the  demand  for  lumber  by  our 
rapidly-growing  villages,  towns  and  cities  increased,  not  only 
for  construction  purposes,  but  also  for  railroad  building,  for 
furniture,  packing  boxes,  barrels  and  innumerable  additional 
requirements.  The  phenomenal  expansion  in  our  population 
naturally  induced  this  enormous  growth.  The  industry  tended 
toward  specialization.  The  individual  local  producer  was,  in 
the  regular  order  of  things,  superseded  by  large  firms  and  bus- 
iness organizations  whose  operations  are  upon  such  an  extensive 
scale  and  conducted  so  efficiently  that  operators  at  this  time 
are  enabled  to  manufacture  and  market  their  lumber  without 
undue  price  inflation,  although  it  is  now  necessary  to  transport 
the  product  great  distances  to  the  place  of  consumption.  It 
is,  naturally,  not  possible  for  an  outsider  like  myself  to  possess 
much  more  than  a  cursory  knowledge  of  the  ramifications  and 
problems  that  are  constantly  arising  in  the  lumber  industry, 
but  I  should  think  that  anyone  of  average  intelligence  can  read- 
ily appreciate  the  fact  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  extraordinarily 
efficient  methods  of  production  that  have  been  developed  by 
manufacturers  in  recent  years  and  the  handling  and  improve- 
ments in  transportation  the  cost  of  lumber  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer would  have  been  forced  to  such  an  altitude  as  to  make  its 
use  prohibitive,  except  possibly  at  sections  in  close  proximity  to 
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the  points  of  production.  Such  a  condition  might  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  short-sighted  methods  formerly  pursued 
by  those  lumbermen  who  unsparingly  reduced  the  forests  in 
many  sections  to  a  practically  negligible  state  and  at  the  same 
time  did  nothing  toward  making  provision  for  the  future. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know,  however,  that  this  ill-judged  poli- 
cy is  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  longer  does  the  intelligent 
lumberman  cut  down  his  forests  and  leave  his  cutover  lands 
little  more  than  a  barren  and  useless  waste.  More  and  more 
it  is  becoming  a  custom  for  the  owners  of  the  forests  to  replant 
the  lands  with  trees  after  the  merchantable  lumber  has  been 
taken  off,  which  not  alone  gives  assurance  of  supplies  for  the 
future,  but  transforms  what  at  one  time  was  almost  a  liability 
to  an  absolutely  certain  source  of  material  profit.  The  thous- 
ands of  acres  that  are  being  replanted  every  year  with  trees 
of  every  description,  it  seems  to  me,  are  an  effective  answer 
to  predictions  so  frequently  heard  that  the  United  States  m 
the  future  will  be  unable  to  meet  the  domestic  demand  for  forest 
products.  It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  in  this  wise  policy 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  pioneers  m  this  direc- 
tion and  has  made  great  progress  in  this  work. 

In  this  connection  some  statistics  on  the  lumber  output  of 
this  country  prove  very  inteersting  and  have  caused  me  to 
wonder  if  production  has  not  reached,  or  at  least  closely  ap- 
proached, the  probable  maximum.  The  latest  official  figures 
that  I  have  been  able  to  secure,  those  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  show  that  the  output  of  lumber  in  1923  was, 
in  round  numbers,  37,165,000,000  board  feet,  valued  at  approx- 
imately  $2,220,000,000.  This  compares  with  31,568,000,000 
board  feet  in  1922,  26,960,000,000  board  feet  m  1921  ana  with 
33,798,000,000  board  feet  in  1920.  If  we  go  back  a  few  years 
we  find  that  the  output  in  1909  was  44,509,000,000  board  feet,  the 
largest  total  so  far  recorded.  To  one  who  is  not  familiar  with 
conditions  in  the  lumber  trade  these  figures  are  somewhat  sur- 
prising, and  I  am  undecided  as  to  whether  or  not  they  reflect  a 
decrease  in  consumption  due  to  the  use  of  substitutes  caused 
partially  or  entirely  by  the  advance  in  prices  that  has  been  es- 
tablished during  the  past  few  years.  We  know  that  building 
in  the  earlier  years  was  on  a  very  moderate  scale  compared 
with  that  in  1923,  and  during  the  latter  Period  construction 
was  considerably  greater  in  volume  than  1920.  In  addition  to 
this,  much  greater  activity  has  prevailed  of  late  among  furni- 
ture manufacturers  and  many  other  consumers  of  lumber  in 
response  to  the  great  demand  necessitated  by  the  outfitting  of 
millions  of  new  dwellings,  offices  and  factories.  And  yet  be- 
tween the  earlier  and  later  year  there  is  a  difference  in  pro- 
duction of  more  than  7,000,000,000  board  feet  m  favor  of  the 
year  when  requirements  were  materially  less. 

I  may  not  be  right,  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion,  one  cause  for  the  apparent  comparative  decrease  is 
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the  fact  that  the  growing  scarcity  and  advancing  prices  of  cer- 
tain woods  have  caused  many  users  to  exercise  great  care  in 
their  manipulation  and  to  avoid  waste  as  much  as  possible. 
I  have  been  informed  that  many  manufacturers  of  furniture 
and  other  lumber  consumers  are  working  into  their  products 
pieces  and  qualities  that  they  formerly  threw  away.  Indivi- 
dually this,  perhaps,  is  not  very  important,  but  in  the  aggregate 
it  represents  the  saving  of  a  substantial  amount  of  stock. 
Another  and  much  more  important  cause  for  curtailment  in  the 
use  of  lumber  is  the  changing  methods  of  construction  in  our 
cities  and  towns.  Statistics  of  new  building  reveal  phenomenal 
expansion  in  this  line  during  the  past  few  years,  but  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  the  new  construction  is  of  the  so- 
called  fireproof  description,  in  which  lumber  is  employed  to 
a  relatively  insignificant  extent.  Even  in  the  erection  of  frame 
buildings  lumber  is  also  faced  with  growing  competition  by 
other  materials.  Wire  lath  competes  with  those  made  of  wood ; 
patent  roofings  are  being  widely  advertised  as  an  advanta- 
geous substitute  for  shingles,  and  so  on.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  lumber  trade  has  little  to  worry  about  as  regards  the 
competition  of  substitutes,  because  the  growth  of  population 
assures  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  lumber  of  various 
kinds  for  an  infinite  number  of  purposes  for  which  nothing 
that  has  yet  appeared  can  be  employed. 

I  have  been  told  that,  owing  to  the  rising  costs  of  trans- 
acting business,  led  by  wage  advances,  shortened  hours  of 
labor,  etc.,  and  the  sharp  competition  among  producers  to  secure 
buyers,  manufacturers  of  lumber  are  operating  on  a  much  nar- 
rower margin  of  profit  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago, 
and  that  only  the  utmost  efficiency  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
enables  them  to  carry  on  successfully.  I  have  very  little  know- 
ledge of  the  intricacies  of  the  lumber  trade,  as  I  have  previously 
observed,  and  therefore  I  am  not  at  all  competent  to  comment 
upon  your  methods  of  doing  business  or  to  suggest  any  improve- 
ment in  the  way  of  production,  transportation  or  selling,  but 
there  is  one  matter,  and  to  my  mind  a  very  important  one, 
which  I  would  like  to  mention,  one  that  has  a  very  important 
influence  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  industry,  and  that  is  the 
losses  suffered  through  the  injudicious  granting  of  credit. 

As  many  of  you  gentlemen  probably  know,  The  Mercantile 
Agency  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.  have,  with  the  assistance  of  branch 
offices  located  in  practically  every  city  of  importance  in  this 
country,  and  its  thousands  of  correspondents,  kept  a  careful  rec- 
ord of  the  number  and  losses  by  bankruptcies,  insolvencies,  etc., 
suffered  by  various  lines  of  trade.  Now  these  figures  show 
that  during  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  year  460  con- 
cerns connected  with  the  lumber  industry  failed,  owing  no  less 
than  $14,061,185,  as  against  321  for  $15,793,443  during  the 
same  period  last  year.  The  out^anding  feature  in  these  statis- 
tics is  the  very  pronounced  increase  in  number,  over  43  per 
cent.,  while  the  amount  of  money  involved  showed  a  decrease  of 
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$1,732,258,  or  about  11  per  cent.  The  latter,  however,  was  due 
to  the  suspension  of  two  or  three  large  concerns  with  unusually 
heavy  liabilities  in  the  last-mentioned  period,  and  therefore  can- 
hot  be  construed  as  being  especially  favorable. 

Going  back  a  little  further  and  comparing  recent  preceding 
years  in  their  entirety,  we  find  that  failures  of  lumber  and  kin- 
dred concerns  in  1925  numbered  466,  with  defaulted  indebted- 
ness totaling  $20,833,758;  corresponding  figures  in  1924  were 
378  and  $11,567,611;  in  1923,  453  and  $15,256,611,  and  in  1922, 
400  and  $17,338,742.  Although  with  the  expanding  population 
and  the  larger  number  of  firms  in  business  some  increase  in 
both  items  might  naturally  be  looked  for,  these  statistics  appar- 
ently  show  that  both  the  number  of  failures  and  the  amount  of 
liabilities  in  the  lumber  industry  are  growing  at  more  than  a 
normal  rate.  At  all  events  they  do  not  make  a  very  favorable 
comparison  with  similar  conditions  in  many  other  lines  of  bus- 
iness. Thus,  taking  all  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
suspensions  numbered  only  5,090  in  1925,  against  5,208  the 
year  before,  while  liabilities  aggregated  $167,684,839,  against 
no  less  than  $286,770,260  in  1924.  So  you  can  see,  gentlemen, 
from  these  figures,  that  the  failure  record  in  other  lines  of  in- 
dustry is  making  a  much  better  exhibit  than  that  of  the  lumber 
trade. 

The  above  figures  dealing  with  failure  have  to  do  with  the 
manufacturing  end  of  the  lumber  interest.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1926  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
-insolvencies  as  previously  noted,  of  43  per  cent,  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1925.  Furthermore,  the  1925  figures  for 
the  same  classification  exceeded  those  of  1924  by  23.3  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  total  of  all  other  manufacturing  defaults 
for  the  year  1925,  exclusive  of  lumber,  is  4.5  per  cent,  smaller 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  one  instance,  the  important 
one  to  us,  there  is  a  gain  in  a  single  year  of  23  per  cent,  in 
the  n^imber  of  insolvencies,  while  the  tendency  in  other  lines 
was  in  the  opposite  direction.  Considering  some  of  the  other 
important  trades  in  which  the  lumber  interest  is  directly  con- 
cerned, I  am  able  to  quote  some  definite  figures  as  to  several  of 
these.  Furniture  manufacturing  is  one  that  makes  a  showing 
very  much  like  that  indicated  above  for  the  lumber  manufac- 
turing interest.  For  example,  in  1925  there  were  67  insolven- 
cies among  manufacturers  of  furniture,  with  total  liabilities  of 
$2,863,200.  For  the  preceding  year,  1924,  the  number  was  48 
and  the  indebtedness  $1,193,300,  while  for  1923  there  were  38 
similar  defaults  for  $2,217,000.  Here  again  the  number  of  such 
failures  in  1925  exceeded  those  of  1924,  in  this  instance  by  near- 
ly 40  per  cent.,  while  the  total  number  of  all  manufacturing  in- 
solvencies in  1924,  as  shown  above,  was  slightly  less  than  for  the 
preceding  year. 

' .  In  coal  mining,  too,  an  interest  with  which  the  lumber  trade 
IS  quite  closely  allied,  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of 
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insolvencies  in  the  later  years  is  shown.  Last  year  there  were 
72  such  defaults,  reporting  liabilities  of  $12,809,500,  these  fig- 
ures  contrasting  with  81  similar  defaults  for  $9,830,700  in  1924, 
and  44  in  1923,  involving  $2,836,800.  The  increase  in  losses  in 
the  later  years  has  been  marked. 

There  are  two  departments  of  business  in  trading  lines  in 
which  the  lumber  interest  is  directly  concerned  and  one  of  these 
shows  quite  an  increase  in  the  number  of  defaults  m  recent 
years  I  refer  to  the  furniture  business,  which  last  year  re- 
ported 509  insolvencies,  with  liabilities  of  $9,215,000,  whereas 
in  1924  the  number  was  453,  for  which  the  indebtedness  was 
$9,505,000,  and  in  1923,  324  defaults  for  $12,295,000.  Failures 
among  dealers  in  furniture  naturally  affect  the  manufacturing 
interest  in  that  same  line  and  this  in  turn  has  its  influence  on 
the  lumber  merchant.  As  to  the  latter  in  the  trading  division 
our  records  show  that  in  1925  there  were  74  insolvencies  for 
$3,335,000  of  lumber  dealers,  and  in  1924,  52  defaults  for 
$2,956,000,  whereas  in  1923  the  number  of  lumber  merchants 
who  failed  was  105,  for  $5,561,000. 

In  Philadelphia  we  have  during  the  past  couple  of  years 
suffered  greatly  from  commercial  pirates.  There  were  nearly 
fifty  of  these  steals  pulled  off  there  in  1925  and  nearly  half  that 
many  so  far  for  the  preesnt  year.  A  determined  effort  lately 
to  prosecute  some  of  them  has  apparently  put  a  stop  to  them  for 
a  time. 

I  have  seen  statistics  that  indicate  that  upwards  of  200  mil- 
lion dollars  was  lost  to  merchants  during  1925  who  accepted 
orders  from  commercial  bandits  and  swindlers.  They  have  not 
been  confined  entirely  to  Philadelphia,  but  are  active  throughout 
the  United  States,  which  has  resulted  in  merchants  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  organizing  for  their  own  protection  in  an 
effort  to  stamp  out  commercial  pirates.  No  one  will  deny  that 
every  honest  merchant  and  manufacturer  throughout  the 
country  should  lend  their  cooperation  to  clearing  the  commercial 
atmosphere  of  this  element  of  swindlers. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  16,000  different  firms  or  indi- 
viduals in  Pennsylvania  who  manufacture  forest  products  in 
various  degrees.  Possibly  10  per  cent,  of  this  number  are  per- 
manently engaged,  while  the  other  90  per  cent,  are  woodland 
owners  who  manufacture  their  products  when  they  are  ripe  to 
harvest,  which  may  be  only  once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime  and  in 
small  amounts,  and  in  seeking  to  find  a  market  these  men  fall  in 
with  the  unscrupulous  buyer  and  lose  any  profit  that  they  might 
hope  to  make,  and  thereby  their  timber  does  not  represent  a 
profit  and  there  is  no  incentive  to  protect  or  reforest. 

If  they  had  taken  the  caution  to  have  obtained  information 
about  the  unscrupulous  buyer  before  having  credit  transactions 
they  doubtless  would  have  refused  the  sale  and  saved  their 
money. 
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In  thinking  over  this  matter  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prime 
reason  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  that  many  men 
in  the  lumber  trade  do  not  exercise  the  care  that  they  should 
in  granting  credit,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not  take  sufficient 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  available  for  ascertaining  the 
financial  reliability  of  the  concerns  with  whom  they  deal.  In 
not  a  few  instances  manufacturers,  having  dealt  with  a  cus- 
tomer for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  finding  him  more  or 
less  prompt  in  meeting  his  obligations,  thinks  he  is  a  safe  risk 
and  neglect  to  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  his  actual  con- 
ditioh. 

We  know  that  the  small  lumber  dealer  is  in  a  very  different 
position  from  the  average  retailer,  inasmuch  as  a  single  sale 
with  him  may  represent  a  very  large  amount,  whereas  in  most 
other  retail  lines  the  sales  consist  of  a  large  number  of  small 
items.  Because  of  this,  one  transaction  of  the  small  lumber  deal- 
er, say  a  single  sale  to  a  crooked  contractor,  might  easily  absorb 
more  than  his  surplus  and  transform  him  from  a  perfectly  solv- 
ent merchant  into  a  condition  where  he  would  be  unable  to  meet 
his  obligations. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
a  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  the  lumber  manufacturer  and 
wholesaler  to  obtain  from  some  reliable  source,  such  as  The 
Mercantile  Agency  of  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  whom  I  represent,  regu- 
lar reports  upon  the  condition  of  all  concerns  with  whom  he  is 
doing  business,  no  matter  how  promptly  they  have  made  or  are 
making  their  payments.  In  addition  to  this,  it  would  be  of  ma- 
terial assistance  to  the  grantor  of  credits  to  know  something 
about  the  parties  with  whom  his  customers  are  dealing.  By  this 
I  mean  instances  when  the  customer  is  selling  to  builders  and 
contractors  whose  purchases  assume  important  amounts. 

In  the  files  of  The  Mercantile  Agency,  R.  G.  Dun  &  Co.,  are 
included  what  the  French  term  the  dossiers  of  practically  every 
concern  who  have  done  or  are  still  doing  business  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  frequently  happens  that  inquiry  by  a  subscriber 
to  its  service  reveals  the  fact  that  the  record  of  the  individual 
regarding  whom  information  is  sought  is  not  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence  in  his  integrity  or  reliability.  The  party  con- 
cerned may  have  moved  to  a  new  locality  or  changed  his  line  of 
business,  but  his  record  will  be  always  available.  R.  G.  Dun  & 
Co.  are  at  all  times  eager  to  promote  the  welfare  and  protect  the 
interests,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  lumbermen  would  only 
avail  themselves  more  fully  of  the  assistance  it  offers  a  substan- 
tial curtailment  in  the  losses  suffered  by  the  trade  through  de- 
faulting debtors  would  be  effected,  instead  qI  the  increasing 
tendency  that  of  late  has  been  witnessed. 
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NECESSARY  SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS  IN  THE  OPERATION 

OF  PORTABLE  SAWMILLS. 

Talk  given  at  the  Third  Portable  Sawmill  Week  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Evening  Session,  Tuesday,  October  26th. 

By  T.  R.  SNYDER. 

When  asked  to  present  a  paper  at  this  meeting  tonight  on 
the  subject  indicated  in  the  program,  two  alternatives  presented 
themselves  for  consideration,  viz.,  a  detailed  technical  discussion 
of  guarding  methods  as  applied  to  portable  sawmills,  or  ^  dis- 
cussion of  the  mutual  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor and  Industry  and  operators  of  portable  sawmills  with  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  sawmill  employees  and  the  interests 
of  the  employer.  From  time  to  time  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  gets  reports  of  accidents  to  portable  sawmill  em- 
ployees, some  fatal,  many  serious.  All  fatal  and  serious  acci- 
dents are  investigated  by  our  field  representatives.  The  inves- 
tigation of  portable  sawmill  accidents  in  practically  all  of  the 
cases  reveals  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of  the  Department 
with  reference  to  mechanical  guarding  have  not  been  complied 
with.  In  many  instances  this  failure  to  comply  can  be  traced  to 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  portable  sawmills  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry. 

Consequently,  the  trend  of  my  observations  this  evening 
will  be  directed  to  calling  the  attention  of  portable  sawmill  op- 
erators to  what  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  has 
done  and  is  doing  to  insure  the  safety  of  employees  in  portable 
sawmills  and  to  what  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
requires  of  operators  of  portable  sawmills  to  protect  their  own 
interests  and  the  interests  of  their  employees. 

In  the  Factory  Act,  which  is  the  basic  enabling  legislation 
under  which  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  operates, 
the  Department  is  granted  jurisdiction  over  the  health,  safety 
and  welfare  of  all  employees  in  Pennsylvania  except  coal  miners, 
persons  in  domestic  service  in  the  home  and  agricultural  work- 
ers. In  our  enforcement  work  under  this  and  other  acts  we  fre- 
quently encounter  border  line  cases  which  call  for  careful 
thought  and  discrimination — some  portable  sawmills  are  good 
examples  of  border  line  cases.  For  instance,  a  farmer  may  own  a 
portable  sawmill  which  he  uses  for  sawing  up  timber  on  his  own 
land  for  his  own  use.  He.  could  have  ten  men  working  for  him 
and  still  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry.  But  if  that  farmer  were  to  sell  to  his  neigh- 
bors or  to  the  public  or  any  other  person  the  lumber  he  cuts  and 
saws  from  his  own  land,  he  would  automatically  come  within 
our  jurisdiction,  because  he  would  not  then  be  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural work.  Similarly  if  this  farmer  were  to  contract  to  cut 
and  saw  the  woodlots  of  his  neighbors  or  other  persons,  and  was 
so  engaged,  he  would  likewise  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department. 
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As  stated  before  these  facts  are  not  generally  known  by  a 
certain  proportion  of  portable  sawmill  operators,  Principally 
t^ose  who  in  addition,  engage  in  agricultural  work  My  effort 
tonight  will  be  to  interpret  just  what  coming  under  the  jnns- 
dktion  oT  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  entails  on  the 
portable  sawmill  "operator  and  his  employees  who  come  withm 
the  classification  of  industry. 

A  portable  sawmill  is  a  complete  manufacturing  plant  with 
all  the  inherent  hazards  and  responsibilities  pertaimng  thereto. 
Tr!  thP  first  Dlace  there  is  the  equipment  hazard  to  be  considered. 
?heme?hlS  transmission  Jl  p'^er  from  the  primemove^^^^^^ 
the  saws  is  accomplished  by  "^e^ns  of  shafting,  gears  pull^^ 
and  belts  In  any  study  of  accidents  it  will  be  found  that  me- 
chanical power  transmission  accidents  constitute  an  important 
nart  thereof  The  hazard  is  there  and  the  law  of  averages  will 
FnevitX  work  out  unless  the  proper  means  of  safe  guarding 
transmission  equipment  are  carried  out. 

For  those  portable  sawmills  which  are  operated  by  steam, 
the  boUer  constitutes  another  important  hazard  to  be  guarded 
aelinst     The  engine  itself,  with  certain  exposed  moving  parts 
^another  hazard  and,  last  but  not  least,  comes  the  hazard  t 
workers  engaged  at  the  point  of  operation  which  in  this  case  is 
the  point  where  saw  meets  timber. 

Tn  addition  to  the  equipment  hazards  mentioned  above 
there  must  also  be  considered  the  employee  hazard  By  that 
fmeanTe  personal  equation  or  that  thmgm  men  which^^^^ 
tViPtn  ffpt  into  accidents  regardless  of  anything  that  tne  employer 
can  do  or  has  done.  In  many  instances  portable  sawmills  are 
Snerated  irregularly,  depending  on  the  season  of  the  year  the 
aES  of  work  to  be  done,  on  the  personal  inclinations  of  the 
^,T^rv  nr  nnprator  which  may  be  influenced  by  his  other  activ- 
S  ?his  creates  ^condition  of  casual  and  irregular  employ- 
^Z  Jwch  except  in  a  few  cases,  prevents  the  development 
S  Jrai^ed  anrorlan  ?^^  crews  of  employees  In  niany  instan- 
ces the  typt  of  plrson  employed  in  or  about  portable  sawmills 
fs  not  sSted  by%revious  occupations  or  environment  to  per- 

'S '"^^  ZVco^elr^  Tg  ou^f  Ke^dSnd'^s?^^^^^^^^^ 
erTwho^l  rSoHf  Seir  environment  have  developed  certain 

iS-f^oTrS^nV^^^^^  SSSw%fs1ret,t 

SHfvui  i-d^^VL^MSS  triL« 

personal  ^aieiy,  uut  x  ao-ricultural  environment  into  an 
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because  injuries  resulting  from  accidents  from  this  cause  are 
frequently  of  greater  severity  and  recovery  delayed  or  rendered 
impossible  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  from  immediate 
medical  or  hospital  attention. 

Every. industrial  accident  in  Pennsylvania  which  causes  the 
injured  employee  to  lose  two  or  more  days  of  work  must  be 
reported  on  a  printed  form  to  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry.  This  is  required  by  law  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  accident,  yet  we  find  that  many  accidents  to 
portable  sawmill  employees  are  not  being  reported  because  the 
operator  or  employer  did  not  realize  at  the  time  that  he  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department.  These  accident  re- 
r)orts  are  the  starting  for  the  Bureau  of  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation which  then  takes  hold  of  the  case  to  protect  the  in- 
jured workmen  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  employers  in 
Pennsylvania  are  responsible  financially  for  all  accidents  occur- 
ring to  their  employees  in  the  course  of  employment.  This  act 
automatically  eliminates  the  necessity  of  the  employee  suing  at 
law  for  damages  and  at  the  same  time  protects  the  employer 
from  being  sued  and  being  compelled  to  pay  expensive  damages. 

A  mere  mention  of  the  above  hazards  and  responsibilities 
is  not  sufficient.  It  is  necessary  for  the  portable  sawmill  oper- 
ator to  know  what  he  can  do  and  what  assistance  he  can  count 
on  in  developing  a  program  which  will  enable  him  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  State,  save  himself  from  excessive  financial 
loss,  and  safeguard  his  employees  from  serious  injury.  To  meet 
his  problems  arising  from  equipment  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  has  issued  the  following  publications:  The  Reg- 
ulations for  Mechanical  Power  Transmission  set  forth  in  detail 
approved  standard  methods  of  guarding  belts,  pulleys,  shafts, 
gears  and  similar  equipment.  The  Regulations  for  Logging, 
Sawmill  and  Wood  Working  Operations  (which  will  soon  be 
issued  in  revised  form)  contain  requirements  for  the  guarding 
of  sawmill  equipment  which  are  applicable  in  many  cases  to 
portable  sawmills.  The  Regulations  for  Boilers  set  forth  in 
detail  all  the  requirements  for  their  construction,  maintenance 
and  operation.  The  most  important  point  in  this  connection 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  portable  sawmill  opera- 
tors is  the  requirement  that  each  boiler  be  inspected  not  less 
than  twice  each  year,  once  for  an  internal  inspection  and  once  for 
an  external  inspection.  The  certificate  of  inspection  must  be 
displayed  in  close  proximity  to  the  boiler  to  which  it  applies. 
The  engines  themselves  are  covered  by  our  Regulations  for 
Stationary  Engines.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  these  Regulations 
that  our  field  inspectors  enforce  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partment. 

The  Department  has  just  completed  and  will  soon  issue 
a  printed  set  of  Safe  Practice  Recommendations  which  are 
intended  for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  employees  to  assist 
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them  in  avoiding  injury.  The  instruction  of  portable  sawmill 
employees  in  the  material  contained  in  this  phamplet  will  be  one 
step  toward  reducing  the  employees  hazard.  It  will,  however, 
necessarily  have  to  be  followed  up  by  constant,  careful  instruc- 
tion in  the  details  of  personal  safety.  In  this  respect  the  field 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  stand 
ready  at  all  times  to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  individual 
employers.  The  Department  wants  to  have  its  inspectors  look- 
ed on  as  local  consulting  safety  engineers  rather  than  police- 
men. The  third  and  final  step  which  each  operator  of  a  port- 
able sawmill  should  take  is  the  one  which  will  protect  him  from 
excessive  financial  loss  in  the  event  of  injury  to  one  of  his 
employees  and  which  at  the  same  time  will  protect  the  interest 
of  the  individual  employee  himself.  He  can  do  this  by  availing 
himself  of  the  benefits  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  law. 
As  a  rule  employers  protect  the  interests  of  their  employees, 
in  cases  of  accidents  occurring  during  the  course  of  their  em- 
ployment, by  carrying  compensation  insurance.  Many  large 
concerns  have  been  authorized  by  the  State  to  carry  their  own 
compensation  liability  when  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  finan- 
cial ability  to  pay  warrants  this  privilege. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Law  provides  a  penalty 
of  $1  00  per  day  for  each  employee  there  are  many  employers, 
of  a  few  people,  throughout  the  State  who  are  evading  the  law 
and  not  protecting  their  employees,  in  case  of  accident,  by  carry- 
ing compensation  insurance.  Many  instances  of  this  character 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Industry  and  a  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  enforce  the 
Law.  Frequently  many  employees  are  deprived  of  the  benefits 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  through  the  negligence  of 
employers  to  carry  compensation  insurance  and  who  are  not 
financially  able  to  pay  their  injured  workmen. 

There  have  been  many  cases  where  employers  who  violated 
the  Law  were  compelled  to  pay  for  medical,  surgical  and  hospi- 
tal expenses,  medicines  and  supplies  as  well  as  compensation, 
a  sum  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  would  have  been  necessary 
to  carry  compensation  insurance  on  all  of  their  employees  for  a 
number  of  years.  Usually  when  an  employer,  who  violates  the 
Law  bv  failure  to  carry  compensation  insurance,  is  compelled 
to  pay  an  injured  employee,  he  immediately  secures  compensa- 
tion insurance.  i^„^^ 

The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law  makes  every  employer 
respon4leTn  case  of  accident  occurring  during  the  course  of 
SloTment  r^^^^  of  the  number  of  people  employed.  ^  All 

TuSTtl^^^^^^^  school  districts    '^Ztls'll^^^^^ 

and  small  boroughs  come  under  the  Law  as  well  as  the  larger 

^'''''^la^^^^  are  enforced  upon  the  tex  payers  m 

small  SEts  due  to  negligence  of  those  in  official  authority 
rirrTcompensation  insurance  which  can  be  secured  at  a  nom- 
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inal  cost  whereas  a  serious  or  fatal  accident  may  cost  the 
district  several  thousand  dollars  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion and  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  expenses. 

Systematic  plans  have  been  formulated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Industry  for  this  v^ork  during  the  year  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  eliminate  violations  of  the  Law. 

As  stated  previously  some  form  of  reliable  insurance  is 
necessary  to  comply  with  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Law. 
If  this  insurance  is  not  carried  by  the  employer  himself,  he 
must  insure  his  risk  either  in  a  casualty  insurance  company 
or  if  he  so  desires  in  the  State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund  which 
is  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and 
administered  by  the  State  Workmen's  Insurance  Board  which 
consists  of  three  appointed  members  of  the  Governor's  Cabinet. 
The  State  Workmen's  Insurance  Fund  and  the  casualty  insur- 
ance companies  have  certain  regulations,  based  on  their  acci- 
dent experience,  which  the  employer  must  comply  with  if  he 
carries  one  of  their  policies.  These  regulations  are  very  simi- 
lar in  nature  to  the  same  type  of  regulations  for  safety  in 
industry  which  are  being  enforced  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  Research  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  started  a  program  of 
co-ordination  whereby  the  regulations  of  the  casualty  insur- 
ance companies  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  are  being  made  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  This 
step  was  undertaken  because  of  the  Department's  desire  to 
prevent  the  employers  of  Pennsylvania  from  being  compelled 
to  comply  with  two  sets  of  regulations  both  of  which  differ 
in  many  respects.  This  is  one  of  a  number  of  standardization 
projects  undertaken  by  the  Department  which  will  prove  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  Pennsylvania  industries. 

Before  I  close'  I  wish  to  impress  on  each  portable  sawmill 
operator  present  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to  enlist  the  co-oper- 
ation of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  and  its  field 
inspectors.  Get  to  know  the  local  inspector  and  take  your 
problems  to  him  instead  of  waiting  for  him  to  come  around. 
His  job  is  to  help  you  first  and  enforce  laws  and  regulations 
next.  Keep  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the  Department 
through  the  inspector  and  his  supervisor.  They  are  trained 
safety  engineers  and  they  do  not  look  at  all  like  policemen. 
Any  member  of  the  inspection  force  can  keep  you  in  touch  with 
all  the  safety  work  that  the  Department  is  doing.  Special  prob- 
lems, involving  research  work  and  investigation  are  handled  by 
the  Department  for  employers  all  over  the  State  to  assist  them 
in  their  endeavor  to  cut  down  accidents.  Members  of  the 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Standards,  of  which  the  Research  Section 
is  a  part,  travel  all  over  Pennsylvania  on  missions  of  this  sort 
and  can  offer  for  your  consideration  and  utilization  the  best 
experience  of  other  employers  gleaned  from  a  wide  field  ob- 
servation. And  finally,  come  down  to  Harrisburg  and  see  the 
Department  wheels  go  around. 
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SEDITION  ON  OUR  SESQUI-CENTENNIAL. 

The  fact  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  now  celebrating  our  Ses- 
qui-Centennial  Anniversary  while  the  forms  of  governments 
throughout  the  world  have  changed  many  times,  and  the  fur- 
ther fact  that  we  have  a  government  by  the  vote  of  the  people, 
surely  means  that  the  form  of  government,  under  which  we 
have  grown  to  be  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world,  must  have 
been  laid  down  on  correct  principles. 

On  some  occasions  there  has  been  dissatisfaction  and  at- 
tempts to  change  our  form  of  government,  and  many  amend- 
ments have  been  made  to  our  Constitution,  but  all  the  original 
intent  of  the  founders  of  our  government  has  been  largely  main- 
tained. 

The  Civil  War  was  the  most  formidable  attempt  to  disrupt 
our  government,  and  during  the  period  preceding  the  Civil 
War,  there  was  agitation  on  the  part  of  certain  interests  whcT 
profited  by  slavery,  aided  and  abetted  by  interests  foreign  to 
the  country,  who  organized  themselves  into  groups  to  res'st 
the  general  will  of  the  country  at  large  on  the  matter  of  slavery. 
The  apathy  of  citizens  taking  an  opposite  view  was  construed 
by  these  advocates  of  slavery  as  condoning  their  actions,  and 
the  politicians,  following  their  idea  of  the  popular  will,  tried 
to  make  friends  of  both  sides  and  to  unite  them  for  political 
purposes.  Without  interference  by  the  Government,  or  the  l)et- 
ter  class  of  citizens,  the  idea  for  slavery  apparently  became  so 
strong  that  the  Slave  State  leaders  decided  to  resist  by  force 
any  movement  to  abolish  slavery,  and  this  state  of  opinion  grad- 
ually became  so  well  organized  that  the  Government  was  u-  able 
to  cope  with  it,  and  the  Slave  State  leaders,  continuing  under 
the  apathy  of  the  leaders  of  the  United  States,  as  condoning  heir 
actions,  resisted  by  force  the  right  to  violate  the  Constitution  of 
the  country,  which  led  to  the  Civil  War,  and  a  loss  to  the  country 
as  a  whole,  of  surely  30  years  of  progress,  from  which  the  South 
has  not  fully  recovered  to  this  day. 

If  the  proponents  of  Slavery  had  taken  an  orderly  way  to 
settle  their  differences  through  the  vote  of  the  entire  people  of 
the  country,  the  Civil  War  would  have  been  prevented  and  the 
great  loss  to  the  North  and  South  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
these  leaders  in  the  country  today,  who  are  advocating  tliat 
they  would  have  States  and  citizens  defy  and  annul  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution,  are  building  as  blindly  and  with  as 
great  a  degree  of  treason  to  their  country  as  did  the  le^iers 
for  Slavery  in  the  Pre-Civil  War  days. 

Whatever  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Prohibition,  it  can 
not  be  claimed  by  those  for  or  against  it  that  it  has  been  given 
a  fair  trial  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  country,  where  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government  is  that  every 
man  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial,  those  who  are  opposing  Prohi- 
bition are  violating  one  of  the  first  principles  of  our  Govern- 
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ment,  and  at  this  time,  when  this  country,  and  the  world  at 
large,  is  burdened  with  a  great  war  debt  that  was  likewise 
brought  about  because  an  international  matter  was  not  settled 
by  law  and  reason  rather  than  by  force,  it  would  seem  that  the 
opponents  of  Prohibition  might  wait  to  give  Prohibition  a  fair 
trial  and  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  so  that 
the  War  Debt  might  be  the  sooner  paid  and  we  would  hav(^  the 
fairer  opportunity  to  judge  whether  or  not  prohibition  were  a 
benefit. 

The  movement  against  Prohibition  is  no  doubt  supports  d  by 
some  whose  opinions  are  honest  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  authori- 
tatively stated  that  of  those  actively  engaged  in  the  movement, 
more  than  90%  were  formerly  identified  with  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  distribution  of  liquor  products,  but  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  moving  power  behind 
this  movement  is  in  no  way  interested  in  the  Wet  and  Dry  c)ues- 
tion  and  that  the  Wet  feature  is  merely  a  blind  under  which  in- 
ternational and  foreign  forces  are  working  for  the  overthrow 
of  the  American  form  of  Government,  and  those  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Wets  are  either  followers  of  these  same  organizations, 
or  have  been  deluded  into  support  of  this  movement  hj  the 
sihrewdest  form  of  propaganda  that  has  ever  been  peddled 
throughout  the  country.  New  York  City  has  long  been  the 
national  headquarters  for  these  Anti-American  movements  and 
quite  naturally  the  Wet  Movement  started  there. 

The  British  people  have  permitted  the  spread  of  the  idea 
of  one  of  these  foreign  interests,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
financial  loss  to  the  country  in  the  last  two  years  from  this 
source  will  be  near  $20,000,000,000.00  if  it  does  not  mean  tha 
overthrow  of  the  government  in  its  entirety.  The  financial  loss 
to  this  country,  while  it  has  been  very  heavy,  has  not  reached 
any  such  proportions,  but  the  undermining  and  the  bre^vking 
down  of  the  laws  of  this  country  by  these  interests  must  be 
stopped  by  the  good  American  citizens  if  we  do  not  want  to 
wipe  out  with  blood  and  generations  of  progress  our  folly  for 
condoning  the  actions  of  this  minority  crowd. 

This  movement  of  nullification  and  sedition  has  been  ^jken 
up  by  several  states  where  the  foreign  population  of  the  large 
cities  has  enabled  certain  politicians  to  gain  political  control: 
and  the  good  people  of  these  states  and  the  country  as  a  whole 
should  give  serious  thought  to  the  problem  before  it  gets  out  of 
hand.  There  is  only  one  safe  course  in  matters  of  changing  laws 
or  amendments  to  the  Constitution  and  that  is  not  to  su  port 
any  proposal  to  annul  the  laws  of  the  United  States  unless  it  be 
put  forth  in  the  regular  manner  for  amending  the  Constitution. 

When  the  American  people  are  face  to  face  with  the  final 
decision  on  the  question  of  Prohibition,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  they  will  act  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  acted 
in  the  past  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  they  will  act  ac- 
cording to  the  best  traditions  of  our  people,  and  those  wh »  are 
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seeking  to  tear  down  our  Government  by  nullifying  our  laws 
will  unquestionably  meet  defeat,  if  not  on  moral  grounds,  then 
on  the  grounds  of  national  economy,  and  the  political  leaders 
who  are  willing  to  barter  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
for  the  support  of  the  foreigner  and  the  criminals  of  our  large 
cities  will  be  given  the  ''door"  along  with  the  Reds  and  other 
enemies  of  the  country.  The  question  is  rapidly  crystalizii.g  in- 
to thought,  and  action  on  the  subject  will  be  forced  in  a  short 
time,  and  the  people  must  now  decide  whether  they  will  resist 
this  movement  by  vote  or  later  by  force  of  arms.  How  long 
criminal  newspapers  and  criminal  leaders  in  this  country  will 
dominate  our  national  life  depends  on  the  action  of  the  so-called 
'»etter  class. 


POORLY  MANUFACTURED  TIMBER— ITS  CAUSE. 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  loss  and  annoyance  with  which 
the  Pennsylvania  timber  producer  is  confronted  is  the  production 
of  poorly  manufactured  products.  Pennsylvania  manufacturers 
have  lost  great  volumes  of  business  to  other  districts  from  this 
account  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  this  matter  is  remedied. 
Diversified  specification  has  had  much  to  do  with  production  of 
off-size  material,  but  in  the  production  of  bituminous  mine  tim- 
ber, where  specifications  have  been  standardized,  lumber  manu- 
facturers should  now  see  that  no  material  is  made  that  is  not 
up  to  these  specifications  unless  it  is  specially  ordered  otherwise. 

The  chief  reason,  however,  for  badly  manufactured  ma- 
terial is  not  that  the  manufacturers  do  not  know  and  do  not 
want  to  manufacture  good  products,  but  the  fact  that  at  the 
prices  they  receive  for  their  products,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  go  into"^  the  labor  market  in  competition  with  other  industry 
and  get  men  sufficiently  competent  to  produce  the  timber  de- 
sired. This  condition  is  brought  about  through  the  low  returns 
received  for  timber  products  in  Pennsylvania,  coupled  with  the 
fact  that  the  railroads  are  discriminating  against  the  Pennsyl- 
vania lumber  manufacturer,  and  from  other  unnecessary  losses. 

Pennsylvania  timber  and  Pennsylvania  lumber  manufac- 
turers can  and  will  produce  products  in  keeping  with  any  other 
district,  but  they  must  have  a  price  for  their  products  that  will 
warrant  them  to  go  into  the  labor  market  and  employ  experi- 
enced and  competent  labor  to  do  the  work. 

The  prices  that  Pennsylvania  lumbermen  have  been  re- 
ceiving for  the  last  several  years  have  not  been  such  as  to  jus- 
tify competent  and  responsible  contractors  to  go  into  the  busi- 
ness. Specifications  are  becoming  more  strict  and  prices  are 
lower  today  on  many  commodities  than  they  were  twenty  years 
ago,  and  this  has  driven  labor  into  fields  where  they  can  get 
better  reward  for  their  services,  and  these  conditions  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  deplorable  state  of  the  lumber  in- 
dustry as  well  as  the  business  of  grovdng  timber  which  must 
get  its  remuneration  from  the  lumbermen. 
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WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  INSURANCE. 

T  limber  manufacturers  and  sawmill  men  of  Pennsylvania 
have";"  ciSy  been  notified  that  the  -tes  -  Work    er,    Co^^^^ 

?9T'™s"r\"rr?prte^^^^ 

foS'veIrs  ago  and Tf  it  means  nothing  else  it  certainly  means 
th^t  the  lumbermen  are  easy  "pickin'  "  when  one  considers  that 
JhfB^tuSous  Mining  Industry  with  its  frequent  catastrophes 
and  alwSs  hazardous  occupation  is  only  paying  an  average  of 
$2  25  per  $100.00.  Earlier  in  the  year  we  proposed  to  take 
some  actfon  looking  toward  securing  a  reduction  of  these  rates, 
buThavelearned  that  the  Pennsylvania  Thre^herme^n  and  Fr-trm- 
ers'  Mutual  Casualty  Insurance  Company  of  Harrisburg,  Fenn- 
sylvanS  are  now  carrying  nearly  half  of  the  sawmill  and  urn- 
berinff  risks  in  Pennsylvania,  and  after  an  investigation  of  their 
financial  responsibility  and  methods  of  handling  Compensa- 
SrSurancrwe  ha/e  decided  to  unite  with  them  in  a  common 
effort  to  secure  lower  Compensation  Insurance  Rates.  We  have 
learned  that  the  rates  for  threshermen  that  was  $6  00  per 
$100.00  a  few  years  ago,  has  been  reduced  to  a  little  over  $3  00 
now  and  we  believe  through  the  combined  efforts  of  lumber 
manufacturers  and  sawmill  men  that  rates  «"  this  class  of  busi- 
ness can  be  equally  reduced  and  we  urge  that  all  lumbermen  and 
sawmill  men  unite  in  this  attempt  to  have  the  rates  reduced. 

The  Pennsylvania  Threshermen  are  able  to  write  sawmill 
and  lumbering  risks  for  a  minimum  premium  of  $40.00  per  year 
aSd  thefr  rate  of  dividend  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
17i/>%,  and  with  the  legal  reserve  required  by  the  State  and  a 
surplus  nearly  as  great,  their  financial  standing  appears  to  be  as 
good  as  any  in  the  field. 

Workmen's  Compensation  Insurance  on  lumbering  and  for- 
estry operations  has  been  carried  by  a  great  variety  of  compames 
so  that  no  company  has  had  sufficient  volume  from  which  to  get 
an  "Experience"  and  our  thought  in  placing  insurance  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Threshermen  is  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
this  "Experience"  but  for  the  purpose  of  cooperate  effort  look- 
ing toward  reclassification,  reduction,  and  adjustment  of  these 
rates.  Our  investigation  of  the  finances  of  the  Pennsylvama 
Threshermen,  the  covering  of  their  policy,  the  responsibility  of 
policy  holders,  et  cetera,  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by 
the  Association  and  we  believe  will  meet  every  requirement  of 
lumber  manufacturers  and  sawmill  men.  We  will  be  glad  to 
give  information  or  receive  applications  for  insurance  by  lum- 
bermen  which  will  be  promptly  forwarded  t«  the  company 
and  policies  will  be  submitted  for  examination  if  desired.  For 
further  information,  address  Ralph  A.  Smith,  Secretary,  Ty- 
rone,  Pa. 
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STANDARDIZATION  OF  ANTHRACITE  MINE  TIMBER. 

By  A.  C.  NeumeuUer,  Forester,  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company,  Lansford,  Pa.,  in  a  Talk  at  the  Portable  SawmiU 
Week  at  State  College,  Pa.,  on  October  28,  1926. 
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For  some  time  there  has  been  a  sentiment  among  some  of 
the  users  of  anthracite  mine  timbers  toward  standardization. 
In  fact  some  of  the  largest  operators  are  spending  considerable 
efforts  along  these  lines. 

To  understand  these  problems,  it  may  be  well  for  me  to 
sketch  roughly  a  few  of  the  conditions  in  mining  anthracite  coal. 
There  are  two  distinct  formations  of  anthracite  coal  in 
Pennsylvania.'  The  flat  veins  in  the  Northern  Field  and  Eastern 
Middle  Field  which  comprises  the  Carbondale,  Scranton,  Pitts- 
ton,  Wilkes-Barre,  Plymouth,  Green  Mountain,  Black  Creek, 
Hazleton  and  Beaver  Meadow  Districts,  and  the  pitched  or 
heavily  slanting  veins  of  the  Western  Middle  Field  and  the 
Southern  Field  comprising  the  East  Mahanoy,  West  Mahanoy, 
Shamokin,  Panther  Creek,  East  Schuylkill,  West  Schuylkill  and 
Lykens  Valley  Districts. 

In  the  Northern  Field  and  Eastern  Middle  Field  we  have 
the  so-called  flat  veins  which  resemble  the  formations  in  the 
Bituminous  Fields  and  in  which  we  have  similar  conditions 
and  timber  requirements.  In  the  Southern  Field  and  Western 
Middle  Field  we  have  a  wide  range  in  the  pitch  of  veins  and  a 
wide  range  in  the  thickness  of  the  coal.  The  pitch  of  veins  m 
these  last  mentioned  fields  runs  from  13°  to  90°  with  an  aver- 
age of  35°.  In  the  Panther  Creek  District,  we  have  seven 
distinct  veins  of  coal,  which  are  as  follows: 

Buck  Mountain  Vein— lowest  bed  found  workable,  varies 

from  6  to  15  feet  in  thickness; 
The  "Seven  Foot"  Vein ; 
The  Mammoth  Vein— 28  to  200  feet; 
The  Holmes  Vein — workable  at  a  few  places; 
The  Primrose,  ranking  next  to  the  Mammoth; 
The  Orchard,  workable  at  all  but  one  colliery; 
The  Diamond,  not  found  of  workable  thickness.  ^ 

For  our  purposes,  let  us  set  up  some  timber  in  the  Prim- 
rose Vein  just  to  get  some  idea  of  the  kind  and  sizes  of  tim- 
ber used  for  this  purpose. 

The  vein  at  one  colliery  is  on  a  pitch  of  35°  and  is  say 
30  feet  thick.  The  gangway  timber  consists  of  9  foot  legs  and 
a  collar  TVo  feet  from  notch  to  notch.  The  sets  of  timber  are 
placed  at  5  foot  centers.  Where  the  top  is  loose,  we  place  fore- 
poles  9  or  12  feet  long  along  the  top  of  two  collars  extending 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  gangway.  Behind  the  legs  we 
place  oak  laggings  which  are  five  feet  long  and  no  less  than 
two  inches  in  diameter. 
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At  right  angles  to  the  gangway  we  drive  a  chute  with  6 
foot  legs  and  an  eight  foot  collar,  leaving  one  leg  rest  on  the 
bottom  rock  and  using  an  additional  leg  to  separate  the  man- 
way  from  the  chute  proper.  Then  we  separate  the  manway 
from  the  chute  by  nailing  oak  mine  boards  on  the  middle  prop 
or  leg,  thus  forming  an  airway  and  coal  chute  and  a  manway. 
If  the  top  and  sides  are  loose  in  this  chute  we  must  use  the 
forepoling  on  top  of  the  collars  and  laggings  behind  the  legs. 
When  we  start  to  send  the  coal  down  this  chute,  we  load 
it  into  cars  in  the  gangway  for  which  we  have  provided  a  rail- 
road using  51/2  foot  or  6  foot  ties. 

In  the  gangway,  the  timbers  are  from  10  to  15  inches  in 
diameter,  the  forepoles  are  at  least  2  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  small  end  and  the  railroad  ties  are  5V^  feet  long  by  5  inches 
thick  with  a  5  inch  face  or  6  feet  long  by  6  by  6.    . 

The  chute  timbers  are  5  to  8  inches  at  the  small  end  and 
vary  considerable  in  lengths.  The  planks  are  one  inch  thick, 
no  less  than  6  inches  wide  and  may  be  6,  10,  12,  14  or  16  feet 
long. 

The  gangway  timber  is  shipped  to  us  in  18  and  27  foot 
lengths.  The  chute  timber  is  shipped  in  lengths  of  19,  26  and 
32  feet,  the  poles  are  delivered  in  12,  18  and  27  foot  lengths, 
the  laggings  in  5  foot  lengths  and  the  mine  plank  in  6,  10,  12, 
14  and  16  foot  lengths. 

In  this  very  brief  sketch  of  mining  I  have  used  all  the 
common  sizes  of  timber  entering  into  the  lower  anthracite  mire 
field.  I  have  not  gone  into  the  many  diversified  systems  of  driv- 
ing chutes,  counter-chutes,  airways,  cross-cuts,  turnouts,  etc., 
but  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  uses  of  the 
smaller  sized  timbers,  let  me  quote  you  the  total  of  one  Com- 
pany's mine  timber  consumption  for  one  year — 1924: 

Total  lineal  feet  gangway  timber  320,680 

Total  lineal  feet  chute  timber — 1,853,821 

"^otal   board   feet  mine  plank  5,590,706 

Total   lineal  feet  oak  poles  2,537,364 

Total  number  pieces  laggings  556,076 

Total  number  51/2  foot  ties  ,     9,888 

Total  number  6  foot  ties 67,431 

From  these  figures,  you  will  note  that  there  is  approxi- 
mately six  times  as  much  chute  timber  used  as  gangway.  It 
is  in  these  chutes  where  most  of  the  timber  is  used.  So  many 
different  conditions  arise  in  these  chutes  that  I  feel  safe  in 
stating  that  there  is  very  little  opportunity  for  standardizing 
or  even  approaching  a  standard  for  the  lengths  of  chute  timber. 

Let  us  next  look  at  the  mine  plank  or  mine  boards.  Our 
specifications  call  for  mixed  oak.  Boards  to  be  full  inch  in 
thickness,  six  inches  and  up  in  width  and  must  be  either  6,  10, 
12,  14  or  16  feet  in  length.  Must  be  rough,  and  12  feet  lengths 
preferred.  Boards  to  be  sound,  square  edged  and  free  from 
rot  and  shake.  Boards  having  sound  scattered  knots,  pin  worm 
holes,  and  short  straight  splits,  not  exceeding  one  eighth  the 
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length  of  the  board  will  be  accepted  if  well  manufactured  and 
the  defects  noted  do  not  impair  the  strength  of  the  boards. 

You  will  note  from  these  specifications  that  we  have  a 
standard  thickness  but  no  standard  length.  However,  I  believe 
that  the  length  requirements  afford  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  manufacture  of  mine  boards  to   utilize  logs   of   odd 

lengths.  ^  ^  \         Tr-   ^     1?  4.- 

Specifications  for  mine  poles  or  forepoles.  Kind  ot  tim- 
ber—White Oak,  Chestnut  Oak,  Ash,  Hickory,  Hard  Maple, 
Beech,  Birch  and  Pine.  Each  shipment  by  rail  or  wagon  must 
have  a  proportion  of  Oak  not  less  than  75%  of  the  entire  ship- 
ment. All  poles  must  be  cut  from  sound,  living  timber,  selected 
from  young  growth  and  must  conform  to  the  diameter  and 
lengths  specified,  measurements  to  be  made  inside  the  bark. 
Poles  must  be  reasonably  straight  and  free  from  short  crooks 
or  defects  that  impair  their  strength  for  the  use  intended. 
Limb  knots,  if  any,  must  be  trimmed  close  to  the  bark. 

Dimensions : 


Length 
in  Feet 


12 
18 
27 


Minimum  Diameter 
in  Inches 


Maximum   Diameter  in   Inches   at 
large  end  for  Beech  and  Chestnut 


3 

21/2 
2 


6 

51/2 
6 


Poles  measuring  18  feet  and  27  feet  are  preferred. 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  our  forepole  requirements  are 
met  by  the  farmer  and  agent  in  our  local  territory.  This  con- 
dition may  be  said  to  apply  to  all  the  mines  of  the  lower  fields. 

Lagging  specifications  call  for  Oak,  Chestnut,  Maple, 
Beech,  Ash  and  Hickory.  They  must  be  cut  from  sound,  living 
timber ;  must  be  reasonably  straight  and  free  from  defects  that 
may  impair  their  strength. 

Laggings  must  be  five  feet  long. 

Round  stick  with  bark  on  must  measure  not  less  than  two 
inches  at  the  middle  length.  Half-round  sticks  (split)  must 
measure  not  less  than  three  inches  across  the  face  over  the 
entire  length  and  must  not  be  less  than  one  and  one-half  inches 
thick  at  any  point.  ^  ,         , 

Mine  Ties.  Kind  of  wood — ^White  Oak,  Chestnut  Oak,  and 
Chestnut.  Quality  and  Manufacture:  All  ties  must  be  free 
from  rot  or  other  defect  that  may  impair  the  strength  and 
durability  of  them  for  cross  tie  use,  be  well  manufactured,  be 
sawed  off  square  at  the  ends  and  have  two  parallel  faces. 

Ties  must  be  six  feet  long,  six  inches  thick,  and  six  inches 

land  up  face.  .  .  . 

For  many  years  we  have  been  using  two  sizes  of  mine 
ties;  W2  foot  and  6  foot.  We  have  now  reached  the  point 
where  the  6  foot  tie  is  used  exclusively  and  this  may  be  said 
to  be  standardized. 
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Gangway  Timber  Specifications: 


WOOD— QUALITY 

AND 
MANUFACTURE 


All  Pine  Mine  Gangway  Timber  must  be 
cut  from  Sound  Green  or  Living  Timber, 
Winter  cut  preferred — say  from  Septem- 
ber to  March. 

Short  Leaf  Pine  Unpeeled,  butt  cut,  to  be 


Loblolly  Pine 
Spruce  Pine 
Long  Leaf  Pine 


CLASSIFICATION 


SHIPMENT 


sawed  off  square  at  both 
ends  and  to  be  free  from 
crooks,  must  be  reason- 
ably straight,  knots,  if 
any,  closely  trimmed, 
free  of  the  defects  which 
impair  the  strength  and 
durability  of  Props  for 
their  intended  use. 

Pine  Gangway  Timber,  unpeeled,  9  to  15 
inches  under  the  bark.  The  required 
length  in  feet,  18  and  27;  the  required 
diameter  in  inches,  9  to  15  at  small  end, 
allowing  the  shipper  not  more  than  20% 
of  pieces  9  and  10  inches,  at  small  end 
with  each  carload  shipment. 

Each  car  shipment  must  contain  only  Pine 
Gangway,  sizes  9  to  15  inches,  with  not 
more  than  20%  9  and  10  inches  at  small 
end  under  the  bark. 

Any  car  shipment  containing  a  larger  size 
piece  than  15  inches,  small  end  measure- 
ment, will  be  reduced  to  equal  in  weight 
and  cost  a  piece  of  15  inch  diameter ;  also 
any  car  shipment  containing  any  smaller 
size  piece  than  9  inches  in  diameter  small 
end  measurement,  will  be  reduced  in  cost 
to  equal  in  cost  a  piece  of  5  to  6  inch 
Chute  Timber. 

The  average  dimensions  of  gangway  timber  in  this  region 
are  9  foot  legs  and  9  foot  collars.  There  are  places  in  the  gang- 
way where  longer  collars  are  necessary  for  turnouts,  etc.  It  has 
been  the  custom  for  years  to  have  gangway  timber  shipped  in 
18  and  27  foot  lengths  and  cut  them  at  our  timber  wharfs  to 
suit  the  inside  needs.  We  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  large  percentage  of  this  material  can  be  ordered  shipped  in 
nine  foot  lengths,  thereby  entailing  a  considerable  saving  in 
labor  at  the  mines. 

In  recent  years  our  mining  companies  are  driving  their 
gangways  in  rock,  thereby  saving  the  high  cost  of  timbering 
and  retimbering. 
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Summarizing:  We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  gang- 
way timber  and  the  mine  ties  can  be  standardized  in  length  and 
thickness;  the  mine  boards  can  be  standardized  in  thickness 
but  not  in  lengths ;  the  laggings  and  f orepoles,  local  products, 
in  thickness  and  length. 

The  chute  timbers  or  light  props  will  be  purchased  in  odd 
lengths  and  sizes.  I  want  to  make  quite  clear  the  fact  that  the 
mine  operator  in  these  lower  fields  is  anxious  and  willing  to  co- 
operate with  the  Forest  Products  Manufacturer  in  the  saving 
of  waste  and  labor  costs  in  the  standardization  of  mine  timber. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Junior  Fraternity  Building,  Tyrone,  Pennsylvania,  on  Friday, 
January  14,  1927,  beginning  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.  At  this  meet- 
ing a  new  Board  of  fifteen  Directors  will  be  elected  and  they  in 
turn  will  elect  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

There  will  also  be  some  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  members.  The  policy  of 
the  Association  for  1927  will  be  outlined  at  this  meeting,  and  all 
members  are  invited  to  attend.  Notice  will  be  sent  to  all  mem- 
bers. 


MOUNTING  COSTS  OF  LUMBER  PRODUCTION 

Lumber  manufacturers  and  sawmill  men  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  advised  that  the  rate  for  Workmen's  Compensation 
Insurance  will  be  increased  to  $6.00  per  $100.00  for  1927.  Lum- 
ber is  one  of  the  most  taxed  commodities  that  is  being  marketed 
today.  It  takes  60  years  to  grow  a  tree  large  enough  for 
lumber  and  this  tree  is  taxed  every  year,  and  if  it  is  destroyed 
when  it  is  half  mature,  the  land  owner  has  the  privilege  of 
growing  other  trees  and  paying  taxes  on  them,  and  if,  when 
the  timber  is  marketed,  there  is  any  profit  made  it  must  again 
pay  tax. 

To  insure  standing  timber  in  the  woods  against  fire,  if  it 
can  be  insured  at  all,  it  costs  from  2%  to  4%  of  the  value;  to 
insure  manufactured  timber  in  the  woods  against  fire,  it  costs 
12%  ;  to  insure  manufactured  lumber  at  the  sawmill,  it  costs 
7V^%  ;  to  insure  the  employer  of  labor  in  the  lumbering  industry 
against  claims  for  compensation  for  injured  workmen,  they  now 
propose  to  charge  6  %  ;  to  insure  the  manufacturer  of  timber 
products  against  losses  from  bad  accounts  from  selling  his 
timber,  it  will  cost  from  2%  to  3%,  which  makes  the  total  cost 
for  insurance  and  taxes  so  great  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
profit.  In  addition  to  these  costs,  the  railroads  of  Pennsylvania 
are  charging  the  manufacturers  of  forest  products  double  the 
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rates  they  are  charging  manufacturers  from  outside  districts, 
and  with  freight  charges  running  about  45%  of  the  selhng  price 
on  rough  products,  the  lumber  manufacturer  is  held  up  for  20  % 
of  his  selling  price  by  the  railroads,  and  with  these  excessive 
charges  for  taxes  and  insurance,  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  in- 
dustry in  Pennsylvania  is  in  such  a  deplorable  condition  and 
that  great  areas,  well  set  with  valuable  merchantable  species,  are 
left  to  become  a  prey  to  forest  fires  merely  because  the  owner 
is  not  warranted  in  expending  the  money  necessary  to  prevent 
the  fires? 

Our  conservation  friends  weep  over  the  condition  of  the 
forests  of  Pennsylvania  but  they  never  raise  a  hand  nor  make 
a  single  protest  against  things  responsible  for  this  condition. 
Conservation  is  indeed  a  parlor  game,  and  is  largely  played  by 
white  collar  men  in  swivel  chairs;  it  is  also  a  popular  subject  by 
which  certain  politicians  have  been  able  to  fool  the  dear  people, 
but  as  a  practical  measure  to  establish  a  timber  suppb,  the 
energy  directed  along  this  line  has  been  largely  wasted  and  • 
by  borrowing  a  word  from  the  conservationist's  own  vocabulary, 
we  might  call  it  '^Destructive"  Conservation. 

There  are  no  short  cuts  by  which  the  practice  of  planting, 
growing  and  protecting  trees  for  timber  purposes  can  be  reach- 
ed and  so  long  as  the  National  Government  continues  to  seli  its 
existing  stands  for  -a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  producing,  there  is 
no  economic  reason  why  land  owners  in  these  sections  should 
grow  timber,  nor  in  states  like  Pennsylvania,  where  the  industry 
^'s  hampered  oy  discriminatory  taxes  and  freight  rates,  high  losts 
of  manufacturing  and  distributing,  there  is  little  hope  of  adopt- 
ing a  sound  forest  policy  unless  it  is  brought  about  by  timber- 
land  owners  and  the  lumber  manufacturers  themselves.  Gov- 
ernment ownership  and  management  of  the  forest  will  only 
mean  that  these  same  elements  that  have  ruined  and  robbed 
the  industry  will  continue  and  multiply. 

The  farmers  of  the  West  lost  25  years  listening  to  the  siren 
songs  of  the  politicians,  who  made  beautiful  promises  on  the 
wildest  theories,  for  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic  condition 
of  the  farmer  in  the  West.  These  theories  ranged  all  the  way 
from  Government  ownership  to  Government  subsidies,  but  re- 
cently the  farmer  has  awakened  to  the  fact  that  he  himself 
must  unite  and  work  for  the  solution  of  his  problem  and  that 
the  only  solution  to  this  problem  is  to  be  found  along  economic 
lines,  and  the  improved  condition  of  the  last  year  is  largely  the 
result  of  this  effort.  The  timberland  owners  and  lumber  man- 
ufacturers of  Pennsylvania  and  the  East  in  general  must  unite 
and  work  out  their  problems  along  economic  lines  if  they  are 
to  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  and  certainly  the  time  is  at  hand 
to  do  this. 
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PURPOSE  OF  ORGANIZATION 

"This  Association  is  formed,  not  for  pecuniary  profits,  but 
for  benevolent,  scientific  and  educational  purposes  and  co- 
operative effort  in  working  out  the  problems  of  the  industry  in 
relation  to  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  forest  products,  with  consumers  of  forest  products  and 
with  the  pubUc  at  large;  to  promote  and  inculcate  just  and  equit- 
able principles  of  trade  and  to  improve  business  standards;  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  utmost  uniformity  and  fairness  in 
commercial  usages;  to  acquire,  preserve  and  disseminate  valua- 
ble business  information;  to  promote  more  friendly  intercourse 
between  its  members  and  others  engaged  in  manufacturing  forest 
products,  the  consumers  of  forest  products,  and  with  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  interests  and  to  increase  their  facil- 
ities  for  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  co- 
operating  with  other  organizations  upon  important  matters 
affecting  their  commercial,  manufacturing  and  civil  interests ;  to 
co-operate  with  the  state  and  national  forestry  departments  in 
matters  affecting  the  proper  use  of  the  forests,  fire  prevention 
and  timber  conservation;  to  avoid  and  amicably  adjust,  as  far  as 
practical,  all  controversies  and  misunderstandings  between  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  the  trade  and  their  customers ;  to  protest  and 
promote  generally  the  interests  of  manufacturers  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  to  do  all  such  things  as  are  necessary  and  proper  to 
cary  into  effect  the  said  objects  and  uprposes  and  to  facilitate  in 
every  proper  way  the  transaction  of  all  legitimate  business  be- 
tween members  and  between  them  and  others." 

Who  May  Become  Members 

"Any  person,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
or  remanufacture,  wholesale,  retail,  or  consumer  of  forest  prod- 
ucts, timber  land  owner  or  others  connected  with  or  interested 
in  lumbering  and  forestry  work,  and  who  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term  is  recognized  by  the  trade  as  such,  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Association.'* 

APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  ,  ^„„^„«. 

IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS' 

ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Date -- 

Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufacturers'  Association,  Incorporated., 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania.  ,       .     __       ^  -n    j    x 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products 
Manufacturers'  Association,  Incorporated,  and  enclose  (which  includes  mem- 

bership  fees  and  dues  to  December  31,  1926).  Itt^T; 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer,  per  year |  o.OO 

For  Timber  Land  Owner,  per  year Lc  aa 

For  Lumber  Manufacturer  and  Dealer,  per  year Iok  nn 

For  Wholesalers,  per  year Iok  ah 

For  Retailers,  per  year fSc  aa 

For  Consumers,  per  year foKnn 

For  Others,  per  year ?Z5.00 

Name—. • — — — — — — 

Street  and  Number _ 

City  and  State —. __ 

Nominated  by  — . — — — — — • 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FOREST 
PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURERS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Tyrone,  Pennsylvania 

Pr...d.n......^ .^..^.. J-   Eu.e°."M^'&.  McK,.v.^y   Br.,^^^^^^^^^ 

^X'?^^i=I===ioi^"^^-  C.n.^a..-  u.*.r  C.     |v^«.  P.. 
8«cretary-Treasurer noiiiu 

n  I  RAPTORS 

John  BurKeti - Huntingdon,  Pa, 

T.  G.  crownover :;;;;;;;;;;;;;;.;. curtm,  pt. 

?aJor  H.  L   Curtin ZZZ^Z^ Warriors  Mark.  Pa. 

E.  E.  Ellenberger Huntingdon,  Pa. 

n*'"m     Gamble "ZZZZZR^ie^h^rlF  Lumber   Company,   Wllliarnsport.  Pa. 

r    w  •  Hnft        G.  W.  Holt  8l  Son,  Fleming.  Pa. 

S;j;;  w    MntV;;n Mattern  Brothers.  Tyrone.  Pa. 

W    J    McFarland  " ZZZZZ.'.... Everett  Hardwood  Lumber  Company.  Everett.  Pa. 

J  'Eiiarne  McKelvei ZZ    ZZ. McKolvey   Brothers.   Hollldaysburg.  Pa. 

C.  A^^^^s^^!^z!!!!!ZZZZZZZZ"!ZZZ!. C.  a.  Seeds  &  Company,  Birmingham.  Pa. 

Ralph    A.    Smith • u«r,Vnr  ritw'  Pa* 

M    C    Stewart  nOMor  Ulty.  ra. 

R."  d!  Tonkln:/Z.*ZZ™V.*.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^         Forester,  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corp.,  indlana.  Pa. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS  BULLETIN 

P.  O.  Box  97,  Tyrone,  Pa. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

To  non-members  $2.00  per  year.  Single  copies,  25c  each.  The  Bulletin 
will  be  published  monthly  about  the  first  of  each  month.  All  copy  should 
be  mailed  to  the  Editor  not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month  precedmg 
issue. 

Advertising  rates  in  the  Bulletin  will  remain  the  same.     Advertising 
in  the  "For  Sale"  and  "Wanted"  Department  as  follows: 
25c  per  line  for  one  issue. 
45c     "       "       "    two  issues. 
60c     "      "       "     three     " 
75c    "      "      "    four      " 
Seven  words  per  line. 
Headings  counted  as  two  lines. 


Up-to-date  mailing  lists  of  lumber  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
consumers  for  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware.     Prices  on  application. 

If  you  want  to  reach  the  lumber  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer, 
consumer  and  timber  land  owner  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  you  will  find  the  Forest 
Products  Bulletin  an  excellent  medium.  Address  all  communications  to 
Ralph  A.  Smith,  Editor,  Tyrone,  Pa. 
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Ralph  A.  Smith 

TYRONE,  PENNA. 


Manufacturer  of 

LUMBER,  MINE  TIMBER 

and 
RAILROAD  TIES 


Plants  on  P.  R.  R.,  N.  Y.  C.  and  Bellefonte  Central 

Bell  Phone 
228  Tyrone,  Pa, 


We  Buy 

Oak,  Pine,  Chestnut, 
Hardwoods,  Car  Lum- 
ber, Switch  Ties,  Car 
Stakes,  Bridge  Ties, 
Cross  Ties,  Dock  Tim- 
bers. 

Piling  40  to  70  ft.  in  Length 

Mill  men  are  invited  to 
submit  lists  of  stocks  on 
hand  and  kind  of  cutting 
desired. 

S.  P.  BOWERS  CO. 

1505  Race  Street,   Philadelphia 

149  Broadway,  New  York 

Fayetteville,  N.  C. 


J.  R.  GUYER 

Warriors  Mark,  Pa. 

Manufacturer  of 

Lumber,  Telephone 
Poles,  Mine  Timber 


PLANTS  AT 

Warriors  Mark,  Pa.  on  P.  R.  R. 
Wilson,  W.  Va.  on  W.  M. 


Bell    Phone 
3-R-ll    Warriors   Mark,   Pa. 
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PENNSYLVANIA'S  REPRESENTATION  ON  THE   INTER- 

STATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 

Several  press  reports  have  recently  stated  that  Pennsyl- 
vania  stands  a  chance  of  having  a  representative  on  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  with  this  representation  the 
hope  is  held  out  that  freight  rates  in  Pennsylvania  may  be  ad- 
justed in  keeping  v^ith  the  favored  South,  and  v^hile  this  may 
be  a  hope  for  the  interstate  shipper,  the  trouble  with  freight 
rates  in  Pennsylvania  is  that  they  are  too  high  rather  than  rates 
in  other  states  being  too  low. 

There  is  scarcely  an  industry  in  Pennsylvania,  outside  of 
the  railroads  themselves,  that  has  not  been  losing  to  industries 
of  other  states  and  with  this  loss  of  industry  comes  a  loss  of  ton- 
nage and  the  carriers,  in  order  to  make  up  for  these  losses,  have 
increased  rates  on  the  remaining  industries  and  will  have  to 
continue  to  do  so  until  industry  is  largely  driven  from  the  state. 
Pennsylvania  has  been  a  leading  state  industrially  for  a  great 
many  years  and  has  the  raw  material  and  other  necessary  ele- 
ments to  continue  this  leadership  for  a  long  time,  but  new  cap- 
ital is  not  being  attracted  to  the  mines  or  industries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania on  account  of  high  freight  rates  and  in  the  lumbering  and 
other  manufacturing  industries  where  freight  rates  are  any 
considerable  amount  of  the  final  costs  in  manufacturing  and 
marketing  products,  capital  is  being  invested  in  more  favorable 
districts,  the  pinch  of  which  is  being  felt  over  the  entire  state 
and  those  who  have  felt  that  we  will  get  relief  through  repre- 
sentation on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  only 
engaged  in  the  popular  pastime  of  "kidding"  themselves  and 
like  most  other  difficulties,  our  troubles  lie  more  within  than 
without  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  trouble  with  freight  rates  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  fact 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  little  competition  and  rates 
have  been  made  and  maintained  to  suit  their  ideas.  Pennsyl- 
vania needs  another  railway  system  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Short  Line  System  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  York  may  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  If  freight 
rates  in  Pennsylvania  were  reduced  to  a  level  of  rates  in  other 
districts  the  increased  tonnage  would  easily  support  another 
first  class  system.  We  not  only  need  representation  on  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  but  more  representation  of  the 
shippers'  interests  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

UNIVERSAL  LUMBER  COMPANY. 

In  the  October  Forest  Products  Bulletin  reference  was 
made  to  the  Universal  Lumber  Company  in  connection  with  the 
failure  of  the  Lafayette  Lumber  Company  of  Uniontown,  Penn- 
sylvania. The  company  referred  to  is  not  connected  with  the 
Universal  Lumber  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  having  offices  in 
the  House  Building,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  connection  between 
theJPittsbuxjgh  company  and  the  Lafayette  Lumber  Co. 
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MANUFACTURING  and  MARKETING 

Forest  Products 

IN  EASTERN  UNITED  STATES 

There  are  two  classes  of  lumber  manufacturers.  The 
one  makes  a  profit  for  himself  and  the  other  very  often 
makes  no  profit  for  anyone  and  if  his  operation  does 
make  a  profit,  it  goes  to  others  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, marketing  or  transporting  his  products. 

Profits  from  timber  can  and  should  be  determined 
before  the  operation  is  begun,  so  that  time,  timber  and 
money  may  not  be  wasted  and  in  order  to  do  this  the  op- 
erator must  know  the  proper  cost  of  each  item,  including 
felling,  logging,  sawing,  yarding,  loading  and  transport- 
ing as  well  as  the  marketing  costs  and  selling  prices.  It 
is  also  just  as  important  to  know  the  uses  and  the  mar- 
kets for  lumber  products  that  will  bring  the  greatest  re- 
turns, the  kind  of  equipment  that  will  permit  cheapest 
manufacture,  the  capital  necessary  to  conduct  the  opera- 
tion successfully  and  the  proper  allowance  for  overhead 
expenses. 

We  specialize  in 

TIMBER  APPRAISAL  AND  VALUATION 

TRAFFIC  SERVICE 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MARKETING 

DAMAGE  APPRAISAL  AND  COLLECTION 

LOGGING  PLANS 

Twenty-fiv6  years  experience  in  Eastern  logging  and 
timber  manufacturing  and  management. 

We  believe  that  investment  in  this  service  will  pay 
Eastern  timberland  owners  and  lumbermen  and  we  in- 
vite correspondence  on  timber  or  lumber  problems.  Our 
charges  are  based  on  savings  made  to  our  clients  and  we 
make  no  charges  unless  savings  are  effected. 

THE  FOREST  SERVICE  CO. 

TYRONE,  PENNA. 
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SYSTEMATIZING  AND  STABILIZING  THE  FOREST  AND 

LUMBER  INDUSTRIES 

Looking  over  the  great  areas  of  timber  land  in  the  East,  of 
which  Pennsylvania  has  a  considerable  part,  one  sees  great 
stretches  of  land  adapted  to  nothing  else  but  the  growing  of 
timber  and  which  is  not  growing  much  of  anything  besides  brush 
and  weeds  that  are  destroyed  frequently  by  forest  fires,  one 
naturally  wonders  why  these  conditions  exist  and  what  is  wrong 
with  an  industry  that  gets  in  this  condition  in  a  state  that  has 
to  import  80%  of  its  timber  requirements.  The  conservation- 
ist tells  us  that  these  conditions  are  the  result  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  our  ancesters  in  cutting  the  forest  away  and  of  our- 
selves in  permitting  forest  fires  to  destroy  the  second  growth 
and  while  we  must  agree  with  him  to  a  certain  extent,  we  would 
not  accept  this  same  theory  if  our  factories,  mines,  and  farms 
were  not  producing,  but  we  would  at  once  conclude  that  f.here 
was  an  economic  condition  affecting  them,  and  that  when  this 
economic  condition  was  met  the  factories,  mines  and  farms 
would  all  start  running;  and  so  with  the  forests,  the  trouble  is 
largely  an  economic  one — largely  so  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  lumber  manufacturers  whose  methods  of  doing  business 
and  whose  conditions  of  business  are  such  that  he  has  been 
unable  to  pay  a  price  for  stumpage  that  will  warrant  the  grow  • 
ing  of  timber  as  an  industry,  and  in  the  next  year  this  Balletin 
proposes  to  discuss  frankly  and  fully  some  of  the  things  that 
have  brought  these  conditions  about. 

There  is  a  type  of  lumberman  who  can  only  exist  by  buy- 
ing distressed  stumpage,  the  property  of  someone  who  is  forced 
to  sell  or  of  some  widow  or  other  person  who  does  not  know  the 
value,  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the  proper  methods  of  manu- 
facturing and  marketing,  and  there  are  also  a  lot  of  consumers 
Df  forest  products  whose  methods  of  securing  their  requirements 
are  entirely  unethical.  Some  lumbermen  are  afraid  to  talk  prices 
for  fear  the  timberland  owner  may  know  what  he  is  getting 
and  ask  for  a  proportionate  share  of  the  value  of  his  stumpage, 
without  allowance  for  the  mismanagement  that  follows  so  many 
operations,  while  other  lumbermen  may  be  afraid  to  talk  prices 
for  fear  the  consumer  feels  that  there  is  an  attempt  to  fix  prices 
in  restraint  of  trade.  Anyone  who  thinks  that  the  lumbivmen 
of  the  East  can  fix  prices  certainly  knows  little  about  the  lum- 
ber situation  in  the  country  where  the  South  and  West  control 
80% of  the  lumber  output  and  anyone  who  will  object  to  getting 
the  lumber  industry  on  a  sound  economic  basis  does  not  have 
the  present  or  future  interest  of  the  industry  at  heart. 

Price  fixing  beyond  a  reasonable  profit  is  illegal  and  should 
be  punishable  at  law  and  manufacturing  and  marketing  a  com- 
modity below  cost  of  efficient  operation  is  just  as  indefensible, 
but  taking  the  mining  industry  as  an  example  and  considering 
'that  the  timber  used  for  mining  purposes  costs  from  3c  to  5c  a 
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Frank  Smith 

TYRONE,  PENNA. 

Manufacturer  of 

ANTHRACITE  AND  BITUMINOUS 

MINE  TIMBER  AND  TIES 

PUDDLING  POLES 

PILING 

PLANTS  ON  P.  R.  R.  AT 


Tyrone,  Pa.  - 
Port  Matilda,  Pa. 
Howard,  Pa. 


Bell  Phone 
154  Tyrone,  Pa. 


E.  E.  EUenberger 

WARRIORS  MARK,  PENNA. 

Manufacturer  of 

LUMBER,  BITUMINOUS  MINE  TIMBER, 

ANTHRACITE  MINE  TIMBER, 

RAILROAD  CROSS-TIES  AND  TIMBER 

MILLS  ON  P.  R.  R.  AT 
Fairbrook,  Pa. 


Penna.  Furnace,  Pa. 
Water  Street,  Pa. 
Mt.  Etna,  Pa. 
Longfellow,  Pa. 


9ELL  PHONE 
22  Warriors  Mark,  Pa. 


il 
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ton,  one  would  naturally  think  that  an  increase  of  50%  in  this 
cost  would  certainly  not  work  a  great  hardship  on  the  consuming 
public  if  it  would  furnish  an  incentive  to.  grow  timber  in  a  state 
like  Pennsylvania,  where  we  are  considering  the  investmeiit  of 
$25,000,000.00  as  a  means  of  greater  reforestation,  and  which 
will  be  confronted  with  the  same  economic  condition,  if  ap- 
proved by  the  voters  in  1928. 

The  condition  of  the  lumber  industry  cannot  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  the  timber  consumer  to  any  great  extent  as  it  is  only 
natural  that  the  consumer  of  timber  products  will  buy  from  the 
producer  that  furnishes  the  cheapest  material  and  one  of  tLe 
first  things  the  lumber  producer  must  do  is  to  demand  and 
secure  relief  from  the  discriminatory  freight  rates  that  now 
exist  against  the  Pennsylvania  manufacturer. 

Another  necessary  step  to  stabilizing  the  industry  is 
Standing  Timber  Insurance.  There  are  now  a  dozen  old  line 
companies  that  are  writing  standing  timber  insurance  but  their 
experience  has  not  been  sufficiently  wide  to  make  timber  in- 
surance general.  Once  standing  timber  insurance  can  be  se- 
cured on  large  areas,  the  timberland  owner  can  borrow  money 
on  his  holdings  and  insure  the  borrower  against  fire,  which  is 
the  greatest  element  of  loss,  and  then  timber  land  should  Le 
accepted  by  the  banks  as  security  for  loans. 

The  next  problem  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  elimination  of  bad 
practices  in  manufacture  which  permit  of  waste,  and  to  do  th*'- 
all  requirements  of  timber  consumers  must  be  standardized  to 
a  greater  extent.  Another  step  will  be  the  erection  of  central 
timber  treating  plants  where  timber  may  be  treated  so  that  it 
can  be  held,  thus  avoiding  the  great  wastes  that  now  take  place 
in  the  manufacture  of  rough  products.  The  packing  house,  the 
stock  raisers,  the  grain,  vegetable  and  fruit  growers  all  have 
exchanges  through  which  the  price  of  their  products  is  regulat- 
ed in  advance,  but  the  manufacturer  of  rough  forest  products 
is  unregulated  from  forces  within  or  without  and  while  it  may 
not  suit  the  manufacturer  to  have  the  timberland  owner  kiow, 
or  the  consumer  to  have  the  producer  know,  we  propose  to  work 
out  a  schedule  of  prices  that  will  justify  the  existence  of  a  ;o  est 
and  lumbering  industry  in  Pennsylvania.  The  first  article  on 
this  subject  will  be  "The  Necessity  and  Value  of  a  Cost  Account- 
ing System  for  the  Forestry  and  Lumber  Industry"  and  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  . 

The  Bituminous  Coal  industry  has  worked  out  a  standard 
for  the  manufacture  of  mine  timbers  that  should  eliminate 
much  of  the  misunderstandings  and  losses  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  material  and  manufacturers  should  thoroughly  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  their  requirements  and  not  manufacture 
mine  timber  o^  other  specifications  unless  they  have  written 
specifications  for  it. 
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American  Saw  Mill  Machinery 


Four  sizes 
for  logs  up 
to  12  ft.  in 
lenoth  and 

18//  In 
diameter 


"EMPIRE"  BOLTER— The  best  Bolter  made  for  handling  small 
logs.  Accurate  set  works.  Quick  acting  dogs.  Variable  feed.  Roller 
gauge. 

AMERICAN  SAW  MILLS — Made  in  four  sizes  to  suit  every  con- 
dition of  power  and  class  of  work. 


NUMBERS  1  AND  2  SAW  MILLS  are  the  finest  tractor  mills 
made.  Furnished  with  babbitted  or  ball  bearings  for  mandrel;  also 
with  babbitted  or  roller  bearings  for  trucks.  Connected  mandrel 
boxes  insure  perfect  alignment  and  cool  operation. 


Gang  Edgert  made  In  three  sizes  to  suit 
any  Installation. 

Ask  for  Catalog  No.  25  describing  everything  for  the  saw  mill 
plant. 

American  Saw  M31  Machinery  Company 

HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
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LUMBER  STANDARDIZATION. 

By  R.  D.  Garver,  Assistant  Chief,  Section  of  Industrial  Investi- 
gation, Forest  Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 

(Talk  given  at  meeting  of  Pennsylvania  Forest  Products  Manufactur- 
ers' Association,  October  28,  at  the  Third  Portable  Sawmill  Week  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.) 

Some  people  will  argue  that  the  standardization  of  a  prod- 
uct, that  is  the  setting  up  of  specifications  as  a  gage  of  quality 
and  quantity  tend  to  kill  individual  initiative,  nullify  good 
business  practices  and  bring  about  waste.  Based  on  the  results 
already  accomplished  in  the  softwood  lumber  and  tie  industries 
I  believe  I  can  disapprove  such  an  argument  and  show  that  the 
reverse  is  true,  and  further,  that  the  benefits  are  manifold. 

First,  I  want  to  trace  the  development  of  softwood  grading 
rules  and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards. The  editors  of  the  American  Architect  summed  up  the 
beginning  of  lumber  grading  as  follows :  "The  complete  history 
of  American  lumber  grading  has  never  been  written  and  prob- 
ably never  will  be.  The  inside  story  is  locked  in  the  minds  of 
men  who  have  grown  up  in  the  "lumber  game'*.  From  this  you 
will  see  that  the  grading  of  lumber  had  a  very  haphazard  and 
unrecorded  beginning. 

About  1623  the  first  sawmill  began  to  operate  in  Maine 
and  with  it  came  a  rough  separation  of  lumber  into  grades. 
The  next  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  were  characterized  by 
four  main  tendencies  according  to  the  following  information 
gathered  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory:  "Development  of 
American  Lumber  Standards,"  by  E.  M.  Davis,  Assistant  Chief, 
Section  of  Industrial  Investigations,  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory, Madison,  Wisconsin,  "First,  a  gradual  growth  of  the 
typical  production  unit  from  the  primitive  water  power  mill, 
marketing  its  small  output  locally  and  ungraded,  to  a  relatively 
large  modern  plant,  often  located  at  some  distance  from  the 
consumer;  secondly,  an  almost  complete  lack  of  coordination  in 
the  industry,  other  than  that  afforded  by  small  local  organiza- 
tions ;  thirdly,  a  lack  of  grading  rules,  other  than  the  local  rules, 
and  a  consequent  lack  of  uniformity  in  grades;  and  fourthly, 
a  gradual  elaboration  of  the  local  grades  of  the  various  kinds  of 
lumber". 

About  1890  lumbermen,  feeling  the  need  of  a  way  of  definite- 
ly describing  their  product,  began  to  get  together  and  form 
regional  associations  which  now  cover  the  entire  United  States 
and  function  as  highly  perfected,  smoothly  running  business  or- 
ganizations. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  of  these 
associations  appeared  in  the  Lake  States,  North  Carolina  and 
the  South. 

During  the  next  quarter  century  the  lumber  industry  ex- 
panded by  leaps  and  bounds,  new  woods  came  onto  the  market, 
competition  between  woods  and  regions  became  keen  and  along 
with  these  developments  caniie  th;^  prgaiwzartioa  of  ^(Ji.tipnal 
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lumber  associations,  each  setting  up  its  own  grading  rules.  As  a 
result  of  this  trend  there  developed  a  multiplicity  of  grades, 
sizes  and  names,  which  lead  to  confusion  as  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  often  resulting  in  litigation  and  actual 
waste  of  lumber.  Such  difficulties  and  waste  of  forest  products 
made  necessary  the  establishment  of  some  sort  of  a  nation  wide 
set  of  grading  rules  or  standards  to  be  applied  to  all  woods  in 
so  far  as  their  properties  and  uses  would  permit.  To  gain  such 
an  end  there  was  called  in  1919  the  first  American  Lumber 
Congress.  Headway  was  made  at  this  meeting  and  as  a  result 
there  followed  conferences  of  producers,  distributors  and  con- 
sumers ending  up  in  a  mutual  agreement  to  set  up  standard 
specifications  for  grades,  sizes,  nomenclature,  patterns  and  ship- 
ping practices.  The  government  through  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Commerce  joined  hands  with  the  industry 
and  thru  technical  studies  aided  materially  in  determining  basic 
facts  upon  which  to  build  lumber  standards.  Throughout  the 
entire  movement  the  government  has  felt  that  its  responsibility 
and  duty  was  that  of  a  technical  aid ;  that  if  the  movement  were 
to  succeed,  it  must  stand  on  a  mutual  agreement  among  the 
branches  of  the  industry;  and  further,  that  any  attempt  to 
force  the  adoption  of  standards  by  legislation  or  inject  govern- 
ment control  into  business  was  wrong.  This  position  has  been 
amply  justified  by  the  success  of  the  movement,  which  by  1923 
had  grown  out  of  the  formative  stage  into  a  tentative  draft  of 
what  is  now  known  as  American  Lumber  Standards.  Subse- 
quent general  standardization  conferences  with  representatives 
from  the  producers,  consumers,  distributors  and  the  Depart- 
ments of  Commerce  and  Agriculture  were  held  in  1924,  1925  and 
1926  at  which  changes  in  the  standards  were  made  and  today  we 
have  American  Lumber  Standards,  well  worked  out  and  forming 
a  really  practicable,  workable  basis  for  grading  rules  for  all 
softwoods. 

Most  lumber  associations  have  now,  or  are  planning  to  re- 
vise their  grading  rules  to  conform  to  American  Lumber  Stand- 
ards. To  illustrate  the  extent  to  which  these  provisions  have 
been  adopted,  I  want  to  quote  paragraph  1  of  the  grading  rules 
of  the  Southern  Pine  Association,  which  reads : — "Southern  Pine 
Yard  lumber  shall  be  graded  and  classified  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing rules  and  specifications  as  to  quality  and  the  dressed 
stock  shall  conform  to  the  subjoined  table  of  American  Lumber 
Standards'  sizes  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipulated 
between  the  buyer  and  seller'*. 

American  Lumber  Standards  have  been  worked  out  so  well 
that  the  specifications  can  be  used  and  yet  allow  each  lumber 
association  to  retain  such  stipulations  as  are  necessary  to  safe- 
guard the  unique  qualities  and  uses  of  each  species  of  wood  in 
which  it  is  interested.  Standardization  does  not  prevent  the 
manufacture  of  special  lumber  products  for  which  a  legitimate 
need  exists.  It  does  not  curtail  the  free  expression  of  individu- 
ality in  the  form  of  unique  designs  or  specially  made  prod- 
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ucts.  On  the  other  hand,  standardization  does  prevent  a  slight 
variation  in  quality,  size,  form  and  pattern  of  stock  building 
items  and  it  gives  the  producer,  distributor  and  consumer  patent 
benefits  v^hich  result  vi^hen  one  set  of  nation  wide  standards 
is  substituted  for  ten  divergent  sets  of  regional  standards. 

Before  summing  up  the  advantages  of  standardization  in 
softwoods,  I  want  to  sketch  briefly  what  has  transpired  in  the 
tie  industry  in  the  way  of  standard  sizes  and  grades.  Prior  to 
the  taking  over  of  the  railroads  by  the  government  during  the 
late  war,  there  were  no  generally  accepted  specifications  for 
ties.  Each  producer  manufactured  as  he  saw  fit  and  found  a 
market  as  best  he  could,  but  generally  cutting  according  to  the 
specifications  of  a  particular  customer.  Such  a  plan  narrowed 
the  chances  of  profitably  merchandizing  his  product  and  often 
led  to  waste  because  the  kind  and  size  of  product  he  had  did 
not  command  a  universal  market. 

To  provide  a  nation  wide  basis  for  the  purchase  of  ties  dur- 
ing its  administration  of  the  railroads  the  government  promul- 
gated a  set  of  tie  specifications.  These  specifications  were  used 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  but  the  movement  gained  in 
favor  as  time  went  on.  After  the  railroads  were  repossessed 
by  their  owners,  some  few  continued  to  use  the  government 
specifications;  just  as  in  the  lumber  industry  the  producers, 
distributors  and  consumers  felt  the  need  of  setting  up  a  gage  of 
quality  and  quantity,  so  they  got  together  and  formulated  a  set 
of  specifications  by  mutual  agreement.  Here  again  the  Forest 
Service  worked  under  the  same  policy  as  in  lumber  standard- 
ization. Today  tie  sizes,  grades  and  nomenclature  are  stand- 
ard. To  be  sure  these  standard  specifications  are  not  adhered 
to  by  all,  but  the  movement  is  gaining  headway  and  since  the 
best  minds  among  the  producers,  distributors  and  consumers 
have  approved  the  specifications  we  are  confident  of  the  future. 
Contracts  for  the  production  and  sale  of  ties  may  now  be 
drawn  in  accordance  with  the  standard  specifications  and  each 
party  to  the  transaction  may  rest  assured  that  the  final  product 
will  be  satisfactory  or,  in  case  it  is  not,  there  is  an  accurately 
determinable  cause  for  action. 

While  the  advantages  of  the  standardization  of  forest  prod- 
ucts are  generally  apparent,  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  set 
them  down  specifically: 

1.  To  the  architect  who  controls  in  an  appreciable  degree 
the  economic  use  of  our  forest  resources,  standardization  is 
helpful  because  it  provides  him  with  uniform  specifications  for 
sizes  and  grade  names  as  between  species  and  data  by  which 
he  can  compare  the  same  grades  of  different  species  and  thus 
be  in  a  position  to  substitute  one  species  for  another.  With  the 
coming  into  the  market  of  new  species  and  "little  used''  species 
it  is  vitally  important,  if  we  are  to  make  the  proper  use  of  our 
remaining  forests,  that  the  architect  substitute  these  species 
in  places  where  they  will  give  satisfaction. 

2.  To  the  producer,  distributor  and  consumer,  a  standard 
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and  well  understood  specification  provides  a  satisfactory  me- 
dium for  doing  business.  It  saves  time,  misunderstandings, 
often  leading  to  lawsuits  and  makes  it  possible  to  tie  in  stand- 
ardized products  with  specific  uses  with  a  minimum  of  effort. 

3.  Standardization  provides  a  workable  and  understanda- 
ble gage  for  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  product.  It  pre- 
vents waste,  because  producers  can  inform  themselves  of  the 
requirements  and  manufacture  accordingly.  The  consumer  in 
like  manner  can  tie  in  his  needs  with  the  accepted  standards. 

4.  A  standardized  product  has  a  big  advantage  because 
the  general  public  has  confidence  in  the  standard  no  matter  to 
what  it  is  applied.  A  part  of  this  may  be  due  to  the  credulity 
of  the  human  being,  nevertheless  one  always  has  a  psychological 
reaction  of  having  done  the  right  thing  in  purchasing  a  stand- 
ard product. 

5.  Standardization  saves  timber  by  preventing  the  manu- 
facture of  unsalable  products  and  helps  to  tie  in  the  different 
kinds  and  qualities  of  lumber  with  correct  use. 

The  question  of  mine  timber  standardization  has  been  ablj" 
covered,  but  in  closing  I  want  to  add  my  bit  to  the  movement 
The  Forest  Service  is  vitally  interested  in  the  mine  timber  prob- 
lem, first,  because  it  forms  a  part  of  the  national  timber  use 
problem  and  second,  it  materially  affects  the  sale  and  close  util- 
ization of  timber  from  national  forests.  In  the  West  thousands 
of  props  have  been  cut  by  operators  only  to  find  that  the  mines 
would  not  accept  them  because  they  were  not  suited  to  their 
use.  Too  many  times  the  timber  operator  has  cut  mine  timber 
with  the  idea  that  any  sort  of  a  stick  could  be  used  in  the 
mines.  Props  form  an  outlet  for  wood  which  cannot  at  present 
be  otherwise  utilized  and  it  is  incumbent  that  steps  be  taken  to 
find  the  kinds  and  sizes  of  material,  particularly  the  smallest 
sizes,  which  are  needed,  set  up  workable  specifications  and 
manufacture  accordingly.  As  in  lumber  standardization  the 
specifications  must  represent  a  mutual  agreement  between  the 
producers  and  consumers  based  on  what  it  is  practicable  to  pro- 
duce and  what  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  consumer. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  timber,  specifications 

covering  quality,  quantity  and  species  of  timber  must  be  tied 
in  with  the  use  for  which  the  material  is  intended.  Let  us 
not  arbitrarily  exclude  the  use  of  sound  dead  material  because 
there  is  a  chance  that  some  unscrupulous  operator  may  supply 
decayed  material,  but  rather  find  a  way  of  detecting  that  which 
is  weakened  by  decay.  There  are  those  "little  used"  species 
which  may  be  good  enough  for  certain  purposes  in  the  mines. 
Perhaps  they  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  more  valuable  spe-. 
cies. 

These  examples  represent  a  few  of  the  things  which  I  think 
it  is  our  duty  to  ferret  out  for  use  as  a  basis  in  setting  up  stand- 
ard specifications  which  will  not  only  improve  business  and 
insure  the  safety  of  human  life,  but  will  aid  in  the  more  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  use  of  our  timber.^ 
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PLANNING  LUMBER  MANUFACTURE  AHEAD. 

The  lumber  manufacturer  in  Pennsylvania  is  confronted 
with  seasonal  demands  for  various  products,  and  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  loss  is  not  planning  production  according  to 
these  demands.  The  demand  for  railroad  ties  and  timber  is  best 
during  February,  March,  April  and  May,  as  railroad  tie  replace- 
ment usually  starts  as  soon  as  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground. 
Building  lumber  demand  is  greatest  from  March  to  December, 
and  production  should  begin  with  an  idea  of  marketing  within 
that  period.  Bituminous  mine  timber  consumption  is  greatest 
during  October,  November,  December,  January  and  February, 
and  production  should  be  arranged  so  that  material  will  come 
onto  the  market  in  this  time.  The  Bituminous  Coal  Industry  in 
Pennsylvania  is  confronted  with  periodical  strikes  and  labor 
disturbances,  and  the  3-year  scale,  known  as  the  Jacksonville 
Agreement,  will  terminate  on  March  31st,  1927.  This  agree- 
ment was  made  on  the  basis  of  war  costs  and  with  discrimina- 
tory freight  rates,  has  practically  ruined  the  coal  mining  indus- 
try in  Pennsylvania,  and  mine  timber  producers,  in  not  taking 
these  two  elements  into  account  in  manufacturing,  have  lost 
great  quantities  of  timber  that  was  manufactured  and  decayed 
before  it  could  be  marketed,  or  if  marketed,  it  had  to  be 
shipped  into  other  states  at  freight  rates  that  represented 
losses  to  the  producers.  The  condition  of  the  industry  after 
April  first  is  very  uncertain,  and  manufacturers  should,  wher- 
ever possible,  manufacture  their  products  for  other  markets 
until  the  wage  question  is  adjusted,  and  they  should  also  keep 
in  mind  that  discriminatory  freight  rates  will  reduce  the  output 
in  Pennsylvania  by  a  very  large  percentage. 

The  hard  coal  mine  timber  market  is  more  regular  both  in 
the  matter  of  price  and  demand,  but  there  is  still  a  slight  over- 
production in  this  field,  and  freight  rates  from  Pennsylvania  are 
so  high  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  producers  to  meet  competi- 
tion from  the  favored  South  and  have  a  profit.  There  is  every 
reason  why  a  freight  rate  reduction  should  be  made  in  this  dis- 
trict and  which,  if  reduced  in  keeping  with  the  rates  for  South- 
ern competing  territory,  will  increase  the  profits  to  Pennsylva- 
nia manufacturers  by  400%,  so  that  timbers  suitable  for  hard 
coal  will  pay  far  greater  profits  if  marketed  when  Pennsylvania 
shippers  have  equal  freight  rates  with  their  competitors. 

Fence  posts  are  usually  consumed  in  the  Spring  of  the  year 
and  material  for  this  use  should  be  manufactured  so  as  to  come 
on  the  market  at  the  proper  time,  and  so  with  all  commodities, 
if  lumbering  were  so  arranged  as  to  bring  the  products  that 
have  seasonable  markets  in  the  markets  when  there  is  a  de- 
mand, the  costs  of  carrying  manufactured  stocks,  the  risk 
of  loss  from  fire  or  decay,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  manufacturing 
to  a  change  in  specifications,  can  largely  be  avoided. 
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ELIMINATING    BLIGHTED    CHESTNUT    FROM    MINE 
PROPS  IN  THE  BITUMINOUS  MINES. 

The  new  specifications  for  mine  timber  found  on  another 
page  of  this  month's  Bulletin  provide  for  the  eliminati-n  of 

''blighted  chestnut".  This  condition  is  deeply  regretted  and 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  this  Association,  but  conceding  that 

the  buyer  has  the  right  to  say  what  he  will  buy,  there  is  nothing 

to  do  but  accept  their  decision. 

There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  elimination  of  any  ma- 
terial for  a  mine  prop  in  which  the  life  of  the  miner  aiv:]  the 
property  of  the  owner  are  subject  to  loss,  but  the  Association 
felt  that  a  *'blighted  chestnut'^  of  sufficient  size,  and  sound,  had 
all  the  properties  necessary  for  a  mine  prop,  or  to  be  found  in 
other  species,  but  '^blighted  chestnut''  has  been  eliminated  and 
manufacturers  should  not  manufacture  it  into  mine  props  with- 
out first  securing  orders  for  it. 

With  great  quantities  of  chestnut  to  be  marketed  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  chestnut  not  acceptable  for  mine  props,  it  moans 
to  the  lumber  manufacturer  that  fully  10%  of  his  timber  .-uit- 
ablc  for  mine  props  cannot  be  sold  and  to  realize  what  he  for- 
merly would  have  for  timber  holdings,  he  must  receive  10% 
more  for  the  remaining  timber  and  with  chestnut  weighing  con- 
siderably less  than  other  wood,  freight  costs  on  delivery  will  be 
increased  so  that  with  the  decreased  amount  of  timber  and  the 
increased  cost  of  manufacturing  and  marketing,  the  lumber 
manufacturer  must  realize  from  10  ^r-  to  15%  more  on  his  Prod- 
ucts than  formerly  if  he  is  to  make  the  same  profit. 

The  mining  companies  will  still  accept  chestnut  mine  ties, 
and  manufacturers  should  see  to  it  that  chestnut  is  put  into  ]nin(^ 
ties  instead  of  props  or  great  losses  are  certain  to  follow. 
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EVEREH  HARDWOOD  LUMBER  CO. 

.Manufacturers  and  Wholesalers 
Specializing  in 

Switch  Ties  Railroad  Ties 

Trolley  Ties 
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Let  us  hear  from  you  when  you  are  in  the 
market  either  to  buy  or  sell. 

Main  Office,  Mills  and  Loading  Yards 

EVERETT,  PENNA. 


On  the  Lincoln  Highway 

Pine  Department  and  Branch   Sales  Office 
411  Lyceum  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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MARKET  CONDITIONS. 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  mine  timber  market  has  been 
a  seller's  market  and  prices  have  increased  about  40%  over 
those  in  the  summer,  but  v^ith  the  settlement  of  the  British  Coal 
Strike  the  demand  has  slackened  considerably  and  prices  are  de- 
clining. The  surplusage  of  4  in.  and  5  in.  mine  ties  for  the 
Bituminous  trade  has  not  all  been  taken  but  3x5  in.  ties  have 
been  scarce  and  are  still  in  good  demand.  Stocks  of  bituminous 
mine  timber  in  the  hands  of  consumers  are  nearly  large  enough 
to  run  the  mines  until  the  first  of  April  and  if  a  **fight  to  the  fin- 
ish*' settlement  of  the  coal  strike  takes  place,  material  manufac- 
tured in  excess  of  this  amount  will  have  to  wait  until  late  next 
l^'all  for  market  or  be  shipped  into  the  West  Virginia  and  Ohio 
non-union  fields  at  higher  freight  rates  and  in  competition 
with  local  production,  that  is  certain  to  represent  a  loss  to 
Pennsylvania  shippers.  The  prices  for  mine  timber  average  as 
follows,  for  delivery  in  the  Pittsburgh  District : 
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The  anthracite  mine  timber  market  is  still  otf  due  to  heavy 
production  during  the  anthracite  strike  and  this  is  reflected  in 
prices  that  run  10%  to  20%  under  those  of  a  year  ago.  The 
demand  is  fair  and  promises  to  continue  except  for  the  usual 
slackening  in  the  Spring,  but  with  Pennsylvania  shippers  hav- 
ing to  pay  double  the  proportionate  freight  charges  of  shippers 
from  the  South,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  profit  in  this  di- 
rection, and  with  a  prospect  of  getting  relief  from  thes  dis- 
criminatory freight  rates,  shippers,  whose  timber  leases  will 
permit,  might  do  well  to  discontinue  manufacture  of  hard  coal 
props  until  some  rate  adjustment  is  had. 

The  railroad  timber  situation  has  remained  rather  station- 
ary but  the  output  of  railroad  cross  ties  has  been  falling  oft' 
rapidly  in  the  last  year.  This  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
specifications  have  been  made  more  rigid  without  increasing- 
prices  although  there  has  been  a  slight  reduction  in  pric?  and 
which  has  been  augmented  by  the  fact  that  until  the  last  few 
months,  the  railroads  declined  to  take  chestnut  cross  ties,  and 
as  lumber  operations  in  Pennsylvania,  for  a  great  percen.  ige, 
have  been  brought  about  in  order  to  market  chestnut  thrt  is 
being  killed  by  the  blight,  the  elminination  of  chestnut  had  stop- 
ped these  operations  but  with  the  acceptance  of  chestnut  by  the 
railroad  companies  again,  for  cross  ties,  the  production  will 
no  doubt  increase  even  though  the  price  has  been  some\'hat 
reduced. 

Building  lumber  prices  are  considerably  off  on  account  of 
the  season  as  is  also  true  with  furniture  lumber,  the  demund 
for  each  being  low.  Pennsylvania  white  pine  has  not  impro'  ed 
from  its  low  mark  of  the  Summer  and  Fall,  and  owners  of  this 
kind  of  lumber  have  no  warrant  for  manufacturing  now  unless 
timber  leases  are  expiring. 


FARQUHAR 
SAWMILL 
OUTFITS 


FOR 

FAST,  ACCURATE 
SAWING 

of  any  kind 
of  Logs 

Farquhar  Sawmills  are  distinctly  profitable.  They  meet  every  requirement 
of  the  most  exacting  sawyer  and  lumberman.  They  are  correctly  designedr— 
strongly  and  substantially  built  and  may  be  depended  upon  to  cut  accurate 
lumber. 

Built  in  sizes  suitable  for  tractor  or  steam  power.  Log  Beam  Carriage  for 
light,  slender  logs;  Head  Block  Carriage  for  standard  sawing— several  types  of 
dogs.  Power  Receder— Quick  Acting  Chain  or  Double  Acting  Set  Works.  Ask 
for  Illustrated  Bulletin  No.  625. 

The  Farquhar  Center  Crank  Engine  is  simple,  strong  and  dependable.  It 
delivers  a  steady  stream  of  power  all  day  long.  May  be  used  detached  or 
mounted  on  any  Farquhar  Boiler.     See  Locomotive  Rig  above. 

Farquhar  Locomotive  Boilers  are  of  the  open  bottom,  water  front  type. 
They  are  efficient,  easily  fired  with  coal  or  wood,  and  are  quick  and  economical 
steamers. 

Farquhar  Deep  Fire  Box  Boilers  have  deeper  and  larger  fire  box  than  any 
similar  type.  Steam  on  slabs  and  offal  usually  found  around  a  sawmill — and 
on  the  worst  day  in  winter. 

The  Farquhar  Cornish  or  "Slab  Burner"  Boiler  is  of  the  return  flue,  wood 
burning  type.  The  furnace  runs  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler  which  makes  it 
convenient  for  burning  long  slabs.  Supplies  abundant  hot,  dry  steam  for 
snappy  power. 


Write  for  Bul- 
letin No.  425 
which  illus- 
trates and 
describes  the 
d  e  p  e  n  d  able 
Farquhar  Line 
0  f  Engines 
and   Boilers. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO.,  iMed 

Box  604      YORK,  PA.      U.S. A. 
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Huber  Tractor 


YOU  GET  THE 


Maximum  Amount  of  Power 


AT 


Minimum  Cost 


The  Huber  Mfg.  Co. 


EASTERN  BRANCH 


Harrisburg, 


Pennsylvania 


